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SUPPLEMENT 
FOR SALE 
PROPERTY IN BUCKINGHAM- 


SHIRE? Consult HETHERINGTON AND 
SECRETT, F.A.I., Gerrards Cross (Tel. 3886-7- 
8); Beaconsfield (Tel. 249 and 1054). 


LDERMASTON, BERKS. Centre 

village, detached Bungalow in grounds 
4 acre with various outbuildings, suitable 
sawmills or timber yard.—For further par- 
ticulars write Box 3292. 


GOUNTRY LVF E——-DECEMBERES. 


1960 


elassified properties 


WANTED 


Houses WANTED in all parts of Surrey, 
Kent and Sussex. Many active buyers 
waiting for good quality properties between 
£5,000 and £10,000. Please telephone Wall- 
ington 5577.— Moore & Co., Surveyors, 
Carshalton. Usual commission Tequired. 


ERKSHIRE AND BORDER COUN- 

TIES. For country houses of all classes. 

—Apply: Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, 
Reading (Tel. 54005). 


ATERHAM (SURREY). 
Lodge Bungalow in own grounds. Rural 
area but 3 minutes from station. Fully 
modernised under architect’s supervision. 
Central heating. All electric. Kitchen- 
breakfast room, large lounge, 2 bedrooms. 


Charming 


Garage. Freehold £5,250.—Apply: ROGERS, 
Temple Bar 7216 or UPL 2516. 
EVON AND CORNWALL. Residential 


Houses, Cottages and Farms for Sale.— 
Apply: J. GORDON VICK, F.R.I.0.S., F.A.1., 
Okehampton (Tel. 21-22), Devon. 


EVON and S.W. COUNTIES. For selec- 
ted list of PROPERTIES.—RiIrron 
BOSWELL & Co., Exeter (Tel. 59378). 


EVON. Houses and Farms. 
RICKEARD, GREEN & 
82, Queen Street, Exeter. 


EVONSHIRE HOUSES LARGE AND 

SMALL.—Consult: Guy MICHELMORE 
AND Co., Norwich Union House, 12, Bedford 
Street, Exeter (Tel. 76464/5). 


SSEX AND SUFFOLK with 65 min. fast 

train service from Colchester. Country 
Houses and Cottages in delightful rolling 
countryside including the Constable Country 
and the attractive medieval villages of the 
Essex/Suffolk Border. Also Smallholdings and 
Farms over a wide area.—C. M. STANFORD 
AND SON, Colchester. Tel. 73165 (4 lines). 


EXETER AND DISTRICT... ANDREW 
REDFERN, F.A.I., 31, Princesshay, Exeter. 
Properties all types. Surveys. Valuations. 


RELAND. BatrersBy & CoO., F.A.I. 
(Est. 1815), Westmoreland Street, Dublin. 
Sporting Properties and Residential Farms. 


RELAND. We have most of the good 
landed Estates, large and small Stud 
Farms, etc. Sole agents for many.—HAMIL- 
TON & HAMILTON (ESTATES), LTD., Dublin. 


SOMERSET/WILTS BORDER. Easy 
reach Warminster & Bath. Charming 
Period Residence (formerly old coaching inn). 
Carefully restored. 2 rec., study, offices with 
Esse; 5 bed., bath., ete. Games room adjoin- 
ing. Delightful garden and orchard, whole 
2 acres. Garage. Outbldgs. Mains. C. Htg. 


— Apply: 
MICHELMORE, 


NVESTOR DESIRES to purchase all 

types of property, including castle, man- 
sions, large country houses, estates, farms, 
ete.—Write, giving fullest details, including 
price, to Box 2583. 


ROPERTIES WANTED in Surrey, 

Sussex and Kent. Over 2,000 active 
purchasers like Mr. B. P., who is waiting for 
an attractive house between £5,000-£10,000. 
Please phone Upper Warlingham (UAO) 
2271 or Oxted 2315, Edenbridge (Kent) 2381 
and Head Office, Forest Row, Sussex 363 
—POWELL & PARTNER, Estate Agents, 
Auctioneers, Valuers and Surveyors, 
Oxted, Caterham, Edenbridge, Forest Row. 
Usual Institute scale fees required. 


HE PRESENT POSITION in the 

Country House market is that of demand 
being well in excess of supply. While this 
healthy state obtains, our purpose is to 
contact owners who have attractive residen- 
tial properties for sale with vacant possession 
and the sphere of our interest covers the 
whole of England. The market is particu- 
larly active in the Home Counties, especially 
within ‘‘commuting distance’’ of London, 
and we will inspect, value and photograph 
suitable properties without charge. Ours 
is the only London organisation specialising 
exclusively in the disposal of Country 
Houses and Estates. Usual commission 
terms.—F. L. MERCER & CoO., 66/68, 
Haymarket, S.W.1. Tel. WHItehall 7761. 
Please quote this magazine. 


ANTED. A small detached period 

Cottage within 30 miles London. Small 
garden. Not on main road. Only Guildford, 
Reigate, Horsham triangle considered.— 
Please reply to Box 3310. 


ANTED ANYWHERE SOUTH OF 

CROYDON, convenient for London, 
3/5 Bedroomed properties from £4,000- 
£9,000, urgently required for applicants like 
Mr. B. P.—Details to POWELL & PARTNER, 
Estate Agents, Upper Warlingham 2271. 
Usual scale commission required. 


To Buy or Rent 


COLOGIST buy or rent Estate to open 

as Zoo. 10 to 30 acres. Parkland with 
lake and stream. Mansion or ruin, 8. Mid- 
lands or 50 miles London. Can view and 
make quick decision. Strict confidence.— 
Box 3307. 


Rates £12 per 4 year. £5,200 or offer. 
CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & EDWARDS, 
Shepton Mallet. Tel. 2357. 


ALTON HEATH, SURREY. 5 mins. 

famous golf club. Secluded. Delightful 
setting. 2 floors. Lounge, dining room, 
cloaks., 3 double bedrooms (2 with basins), 
bathroom, sep. w.c., kitchen. Ample cup- 
board space. Parquet flooring. Oak leaded 
light windows. Established gardens and 
small orchard. Garage block for cars and/or 
horses. Freehold £8,000 for quick sale, incl. 
fitted carpets and curtains.—Box 3311. 


AIR CHARTER 


IR TAXI SERVICE.—FLY AS THE CROW 

FLIES. Cheap, fast, comfortable air travel 
to Europe, Africa and Middle East. Personalised 
Service. You are not one of a number, but our 
favoured customer. Rates from 9d. per passen- 
ger mile. Further details from GRANTAIR 
LIMITED, Grantchester, Cambridge. Tel. 
Trumpington 3132. 


CAR HIRE SERVICE 


RELAND FOR CHRISTMAS? Hire a new car, 
self-drive or chauffeur driven from JOHN 
MOURCELL CAR HIRE, 36, Upper O’Connell 
Street, Dublin. Tel. 47851/2. Write for brochure 
and rates. 


LONDON HOTELS 


HOWARD HOTEL 


NORFOLK STREET, STRAND, LONDON 
Telephone TEMple Bar 4400. 


200 rooms, many with private bath. 
Restaurant — cocktail bar — rooms 
for meetings and private functions. 


WINTER TERMS NOW IN OPERATION. 


THE CADOGAN HOTEL 
Sloane Street AND London, S.W.1. 
RESTAURANT 
Elegant in style and comfort with 100 rooms, 
private bathrooms and Family Suites, the Hotel 
is conveniently situated in Knightsbridge. 
Renowned for good food and service. 


HOTELS, GUESTS AND 
SPORTING QUARTERS 


ENGLAND 
A FIRST CLASS country hotel five minutes 
from BATH. Perfect for week-ends, holi- 
Magnificently situated. 
Luxurious comfort. Central heating—log fires. 
High quality cooking. Few rooms available 
with beautifully warmed bathroom.—COMBE 
GROVE HOTEL and COUNTRY CLUB. Tel. 
Combe Down 3341. 
ORNWALL, Carlyon Bay Hotel, St. Austell. 
Eyery comfort. Golf course adjoining. 
ORNWALL. Dalswinton Country House 
Hotel, St. Mawgan, nr. Newquay. Secluded 
holiday home in renowned beauty spot. Central 
for North Cornwall beaches. Open all year. 
Brochure on request.—St. Mawgan 385. 


days or residence. 


To Rent 


WANTED TO RENT. Cornish manor- 
house, furnished or unfurnished. Long 
lease. North or south coasts.—Box 3303. 


MORTGAGES 


ORTGAGES, Shops, Offices, Flats, Flat- 

let Houses, Factories, Town and Country 
Houses.—TaLLack Stort & Co., Lrp., 37, 
Mitre Street, London, E.C.3. Estd. 1806. 


ESTATES, FARMS AND 
SMALLHOLDINGS 


For Sale 


WILTS. Delightfully situated Modern 

* Country Residence. Attractive garden, 

lawns. 3 bed., main services. 2 garages. 

Excellent outbuildings, large modern barn. 

11 acres very fertile land, “suitable market 

garden. Freehold.—W. H. VINES, Little 
Somerford, Chippenham. Tel. Seagry 348. 


SOUTH DEVON. COUNTRY RESI- 
DENCE with 30 acres. Delightfully situ- 
ated in a very sheltered position adjacent 
River Dart, 3 miles Ashburton, 15 miles Tor- 
quay. Attractive stone- built Farmhouse- 
style Residence, compact and in excellent 
order. 5 bedrooms, bathroom, charming 
lounge 20 ft. by 16 ft. with granite open 
hearth fireplace, dining room, modernised 
kitchen, study. Splendid outbuildings and 
30 acres fertile pasture. Freehold £6,500. 
‘Additional land available—LYNDON JAMES 
AND Co., Auctioneers, Estate Agents, 7, Park 
Hill Road, Torquay Tel, 4834 (2 lines). 

ST 


BUSINESSES FOR SALE 


EYTHROP HUNT. Unspoilt Cotswold 

village, high ground, medium Georgian 
residence, large lounge, dining room, morn- 
ing room, office, 4 prince. bed., 2 sec. bed., 
2 “bath., loose boxes, etc., together with 
12,000-bird broiler enterprise. _£11,000.— 
Apply SHELDON BOSLEY, F.A.I., Moreton-in- 
Marsh, Glos. (Tel. 2102). 


TO LET 


MALL WELL FURNISHED COTTAGE 
to Let, every convenience. 3 gns.— 
GuRNEY, Northrepps, Cromer. 


FURNITURE REMOVERS 
AND DEPOSITORIES 


JOSEPH MAY, LTD., move promptly. 
expertly, cheerfully. Return loads cut 
costs.—Estimates free from 31-37 Whitfield 
Street, London, W.1. (Tel. MUSeum 2411.) 
VERSEAS REMOVALS. Settlers’ 
effects packed and forwarded by PICK- 
FORDS, removers and storers. First-class 
storage. Branches in all large towns. Head 
Office, 102, Blackstock Road, London, N.4. 
(Tel. CAN, 4444). 


OVERSEAS 


Estate Agents 


OUTHERN RHODESIA. FarRM SALES 
(Pvt.), LTD., P:O. Box 303, Salisbury, is 
the only real estate organisation specialising 
exclusively in farms. All our staff have had 
considerable Rhodesian farming experience. 
We shall be very pleased to help you select 
the right property from our register of over 
500 inspected farms. Let us know your 
requirements; we will send you full details 
of recommended properties. 
OUTH OF FRANCE: ITALY: 
BRITISH WEST INDIES. Properties, 
land and investments for sale.—Apply: 
MISHON, JOHNSON & KEEN, Estate Agents, 
Surveyors and Valuers, Architectural and 
Engineering Consultants, 43, Aldwick Road, 
Bognor Regis. Tel. Bognor Regis 2018. 


elassified announcements 


(BONBON. SHIRLEY 
ACA. A**X, RAC. 
In own parkland, 


PARK HOTEL. 
30 mins. Victoria. 
overlooking golf course. 
Central heating. Private bathrooms. Lift. 
Excellent cuisine. Addiscombe 222. 


DORMY HOTEL 
FERNDOWN, DORSET 
Telephone 775 (4 lines). 

A.A, **kk R.A.C, 
BOURNEMOUTH—6 MILES 
Adjoining the famous FERNDOWN GOLF 
COURSE. A luxury hotel in 7 acres of garden. 

Private bathrooms, Suites, 
Special week-end terms—Winter and Early 
Spring; arriving for Friday dinner, departing 
after breakfast Monday. Hotel coach meets 
guests at Bournemouth Station. 
Write for particulars and brochure. (C.L.) 
FINEST CUISINE AND CELLAR 
In the ‘‘Good Food Guide.”’ 

Owners: Mr. and Mrs. Dudley Beck. 
EFFINGHAM GOLF CLUB in Surrey (25 miles 

London), near Guildford. Club is resi- 
dential and is particularly attractive to visitors 
from overseas. Single and twin-bedded rooms 
available. 18-hole golf course, hard tennis and 
squash courts.—Apply SECRETARY for des- 
criptive brochure, Effingham Golf Club, Effing- 
ham, Surrey. Bookham 203. 


XCEPTIONAL opportunity for elderly gentle- 
folk, Nynehead Court, Wellington, Somerset. 
Every home comfort in lovely country house. 
Ideal surroundings, excellent cuisine, warmth 
assured. Special consideration for infirm. Own 
furniture if desired, Terms from 9 gns. 
UIDE TO GOOD HOTELS on and off the 
beaten track round Britain’s coast and 
country, 5/-, postage 6d.—From C. L. HILTON, 
Sundial House, Torquay. 
PSSSEOED HOUSEMO RED ara id aes ables, 
Lymington (New Forest) for a real rest with 
everycomfort. A.A. andR.A.C. Licensed; constant 
hot water; central heating. Golf. Tel. Sway 398. 


TUDLEY PRIORY COUNTRY HOUSE 

HOTEL, Horton-cum-Studley, Oxford. A 
tranquil Elizabethan house of great character, 
large grounds, no “‘hotel atmosphere,’’ seven 
miles N.E. of Oxford. Log fires. Superbly 
cooked food, good wines, delightful oak-panelled 
bar, games, club licence. Families from over- 
seas, children—even good dogs—welcomed. Long 
or short visits. Tel. Stanton St. John 203. 
Brochure, 


OSELAND, CORNWALL. Two self-contained 
Flats to let furnished on sea edge. Sleep 5 
and 6. Safe bathing. Lovely sands. Quiet. Un- 
spoilt.—JOB, ‘‘Tirva,’”’ Veryan. Tel. Veryan 350. 


~—Helier (Tel. Central 23341 and 23342), for 


DIRECTORY ; 


BiINGFORD, OXFORD AND CO 
WOLDS. Every type of Property.— 
LEONARD JAYNE & CoO., F.V.I., 35, Ock 
Abingdon, Berks. } 
ERKS, BUCKS and surrounding Cou 
ties, Town and Country Properties of 
types.—MaRTIN & POLE (incorporati 
Watts & Son); 23, Market Place, Rea 
(Tel. 50266, 4 lines), and at Caversh 
Wokingham. and High Wycombe. 
BOGNOR REGIS, Aldwick, Middleto 
and West Sussex areas. A wide select 

of houses and bungalows for sale and 
choice. selection sent to meet applica 
particular requirements.—Apply: MISHON, 
JOHNSON & KEEN, Estate Agents, Survey 
and Valuers, ‘Architectural and Engineer! 
Consultants, 43, Aldwick Road, Bognor 
Regis. Tel. "Bognor 2018. 
ORNWALL. R. E. PRIOR, F.R.1.C.S., F.A 

3, Market Street, Falmouth. Tel. 122: 
ENLEY-ON-THAMES. J. CHAMBE 
AND Co., 17, Hart Street. Est. 18 
Tel. 71 and 1510. 
N THE WESTERN COUNTIES. Farms, | 
Country Properties, etc.—PALMER, SNELL | 
AND Co., Chartered Auctioneers and | 
Agents, Yeovil. Tel. 25 or 1796. 
JERSEY, CHANNEL (SLANDS.=E, ge 
TAYLOR, LTD., 1, Bond Street, St. Helier, 
Agents for superior residential properties 


JERSEY, C.1.—Varpon & Co., House an 
Estate Agents, 4, Burrard Street, 

types of property and investments. vq 
ERSEY.—F. LE GaLials & Sons, old Est. 


House Agents, Bath Street, St. Helier. 


ERSEY. Hampton & SONS (JERSEY). |} 
Estate Agents, 5, Esplanade, St. Helier 

(Tel. Central 20358). 
va, | f 


EICESTER AND COUNTY. WARN 
1) 


SHEPPARD & WADE, Chartered Auction. 
eers and Estate Agents, Surveyors ra 
Valuers, The Auction Mart, 16-18, Half 
Street, Leicester. Tel. 21613/4. 
LE'CESTER AND LEICESTERSHIRE, 

—MONTAGUE TURNOR, F.A.L.P.A., F.VL, jf) 
Incorporated Surveyors, Auctioneers, Estate |} 
Agents and Valuers, 27, Belvoir Street, 
Leicester (Tel. 24244-5). 

M!2/NORTH SOMERSET/DORSET | 
GLOS. BORDERS. Residential town 4 
and country Properties, Business, Farms and 
Smallholdings.—For details: KInG MILES 
AND Co., F.A.1., Wells (3002/3). ‘ 
SOMERSET, DORSET, DEVON.— For | 
details of Residential and Agricultural | 
Properties, consult R. B. TAYLOR & SONS, 
16, Princes Street, Yeovil (Tel. 2074-5), and 
at Sherborne, Bridgwater and Exeter. , 
OUTH DEVON.—For Coastline and 

Country Properties.—Eric Ltoyp & Co., 
80, Fleet Street, Torquay (and at Paignton). | 
SUSSEX and ADJOINING COUNTIES. | 

JARVIS & Co., of Haywards Heath, sea 
istsin high-class Residences and Estates, ma 
of which are solely in their hands (Tel. 7 


TORQUAY AND S. DEVON. wih 


4 


t 


For town | 


THE BRAMLEY GRANGE 
HOTEL AND RESTAURANT 
Near Guildford. Bramley 3434. 
A luxury *** A.A. and R.A.C. Hotel. 
Excellent Cuisine. Fully Licensed. 
40 bedrooms, Private Baths. 


30 acres beautiful gardens. 
Golf Tennis Riding 
Within one hour London and the Coast. 
Special terms Winter Residents. 


r November ist until Easter. 
7pee LINKS HOTEL, Crowborough, Sussex. A 
Country House with the amenities of a first- 
class hotel. H. & C., TV, etc. Ideal for retire- 
ment, convalescence or holiday. Warmth, 
comfort and good food. Write for Brochure or 
telephone Crowborough 3213. 
SCOTLAND 


ComME to the ISLE OF JURA, ARGYLL, and 

stay in comfort at Jura Hotel, central 
heating, excellent cooking, Deer stalking by 
arrangement. 


ITALY 


TALIAN RIVIERA, Villa Le Rondini, Sori, 

Prov. of Genoa, comfortable English-owned 
pension. Continental cooking, ideal Christmas, 
winter. Special incl. terms. 


NURSING HOMES 


7 XCLUSIVE home for elderly gentlefolk, every 
comfort. From 15 gns. incl.—Mrs. Buxton, 
Fitzhall, Midhurst, Sussex. Ingrams Green 34. 


ss a Ecce eae 
FISHING AND SHOOTING 


Te LET, approximately 1 mile excellent Trout 

Fishing, re-stocked April, 1960. Beautiful 
surroundings, Derbys. Isaac Walton country, 
easy access, on main road. £100 per annum.— 
Box 3289. 


PLANT AND MACHINERY 


)ULLDOZERS, EXCAVATORS, Cranes, Road 

Rollers, Tractor, etc., for hire with or 
without drivers or for sale. We are also buyers 
of all types of machinery and Contractors’ 
plants.—A.R.C. MOTOR COMPANY, LTD., 
Redhill Works, Arnold, Nottingham. Tel. 
26-311 (5 lines). ; 


Country Properties.—A. P. R. NICOLLE, 

resorts.—BRACKETT & SONS (Est. 1 

OLLS-ROYCES. Pre-war models with 
Telephone: Winwick 216. 4 | 

early delivery from the Area Dealers in Sur 

earlier, also slide-top Bentley, 34 or 

FOR SALE 

tables, desks and Camphorwood lined Teak 

room after the lst December. 

£195. Rolls/service again available.—Box 33! 


and Country Properties—WAYCODTS, 
5, Fleet Street, Torquay (Tel. 4333). 
TORQUAY, DEVON. Town, Coastal and 
F.A.1., 62, Fleet Street, Torquay (Tel. 4554) 
‘TUNSRIDGE WELLS, midway Lon 
and Sea. One of Britain’s sunniest i 
27/29, High St., Tunbridge Wells (Tel. 11 
= 
MOTOR CARS AND VEHICLES 
FOR SALE AND WANTED — Eo 
facilities for spares and servicing. List 
Guide 6d.—J. B. M. ADAMS. 
The Cottage, Great Gidding, Huntingdon. 
ANDFORDS OF LEATHERHEAD the LAND- _ 
ROVER AND BEDFORD UTILICON special- 
ists, All models available for immediate 
Sales, Service, Spare Parts. We also buy good 
used LAND-ROVERS.—Leatherhead 3033. 
ANTED. — Veteran Rolls-Royce, 1910 
litre, both in good condition.—Photos 
details and price to SPINK, Wellhouse Farm 
Wellhouse Lane, Burgess Hill, Sussex. fr 
HINESE HAND CARVED FURNITURE fro 7 
Hong Kong available direct from Impor | 
ters. Items include wide range of Rosewoot 
chests.—Write for photos and price list 
B.T.S. IMPORTS LTD., 155, Fenchurch Stre 
London, E.C.3, or come and visit the new sho 
PIANOS 
EBER GRAND, Ebony, twin square le 
fitted Duo-Art electric reproducer (restored 
BOOKS AND PHILATELY 
Booss. Any book can be obtained from 
New, scarce or out of print.—DUNSFO 


LIBRARY, College Avenue, Grays, Essex. 
JROOKS: Libraries examined free of chi 

with a view to purchase. Valuations mad 
For appointment write to: HATCHARDS, 
Piccadilly, London, W.1. Tel. REGent 3201. — 


INE SELECTION of the RARE ST 
of all countries sent on approval at 
in the 1/- discount from catalogue Dp 
Priced singly. Many old issues to quarter cat.— 
C. J. WAITT, The Outspan, Whitstable, Kent 


“COUNTRY LIFE” COPIES — 


Por SALE. Several years from 1954. Good 
condition. What offers?—Box 3312, 


CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 
CONTINUED ON PAGES 1471-1473 
RATES AND ADDRESS FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS ON PAGE 1472 _ 


| 
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SUPPLEMENT—1 


DECEMBER 8, 1960 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


BERKS. ADJOINING BRACKNELL NEW TOWN 


2 miles Bracknell Station. 26 miles from London. 


SOUTH HILL PARK, Easthampstead, with 120 acres 


of level park land and ornamental grounds with lake. 


The Brick and Stone Mansion has been extensively restored and modernised and is ideally adapted for 


INSTITUTIONAL, SCHOLASTIC OR COMMERCIAL USE 


PROVIDING SPACIOUS HALLS, LARGE AND LOFTY SUITES OF ROOMS ON THE GROUND FLOOR, 30 PRINCIPAL BEDROOMS 
ON THE FIRST AND SECOND FLOORS WITH 12 BATHROOMS IN ALL. SELF-CONTAINED FLAT. LODGE AND COTTAGE 


OUTBUILDINGS 


Main electricity and drainage. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Sole Agents: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY (27610 R.P.L.) 


i AGRICULTURAL INVESTMENTS 


LINCOLNSHIRE and LEICESTERSHIRE 


1,635 acres. 


Income £11,500 per annum. 


FOUR ARABLE FARMS; FOUR FARMHOUSES, SETS OF BUILDINGS, SEVERAL COTTAGES 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Sole Agents: KNIGHT FRANK & RUTLEY (57308 R.P.L.) 


HERTS—BUCKS BORDER 


London 21 miles (Baker Street 50 minutes). 
WELL-EQUIPPED HOUSE 


i oat Ee ‘ 2 ~ 
FREEHOLD £13,000 WITH 1% 
Agents: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


MAYfair 3771 


Facing south and 
adjoining farm lands. 


2 reception rooms, study, 
4 double bedrooms, 


2 bathrooms. 


Self-contained staff flat. 
Central heating throughout. 
Main water and electricity. 


GARAGE 


Well-maintained, partly 
wooded gardens form an 
attractive setting. 


ACRES 
(57102 K.M.) 


BERKSHIRE 


Maidenhead Station 4 miles, amidst unspoilt country close:to 
River Thames and almost adjoining well-known Golf Club. 


CHARMING WELL-EQUIPPED MODERN HOUSE 


In excellent order 
throughout. 


2 reception rooms, 
cocktail room, 

6 bedrooms (4 with 
basins), 2 bathrooms, 
well-designed 
domestic offices. 
Oil-fived central 
heating. Main 
electricity and water. 
GARAGE 
Well-planned garden. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH 1% ACRES 
Agents: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY (57228 K.M.) 


20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 Telegrams: 


(15 lines) HEREFORD OFFICE: DISTRICT BANK CHAMBERS, 14, BROAD STREET (Tel. 3087/88) “Galleries, Wesdo, London” 
ALSO REPRESENTED IN THE SOUTH OF FRANCE 


SUPPLEMENT—2 


AMBERLEY 


WITHIN A SHORT DISTANCE OF MINCHINHAMPTON COMMON 
AND NATIONAL TRUST LAND 


Main trains to Midlands and Paddington easily accessible. 


Extremely good modern 
freehold residence, 
fine views. 


Good hall, 

3 sitting rooms, 
sun lounge, 
up-to-date offices, 
4 good bedrooms, 
bathroom. 


2-CAR GARAGE 
11/) ACRES 


Main services. 


Fittings included. 


Sole Agents: JACKSON-STOPS, Cirencester. 
Folio 16893 


CHARMING TOWN RESIDENCE 


SITUATED IN 
A MOST RESIDENTIAL AREA OF YORK 


ENTRANCE HALL, CLOAKROOM, 3 RECEPTION ROOMS 
MODERN KITCHEN, SCULLERY, LARDER 
3 PRINCIPAL BEDROOMS, 2 PRINCIPAL BATHROOMS 
AND 2 LINEN CUPBOARDS 


GARAGING FOR 2 CARS 
LARGE GARDENS 


For further details, apply the Agents: 
JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 23, High Petergate, York (Tel. 25033-4). 


WEST SUSSEX 


CLOSE TO CHICHESTER AND THE HARBOUR 


Modernised property 
of outstanding charm 
and character. 


2 FINE 
RECEPTION ROOMS 
4 BEDROOMS 
DRESSING ROOM 
MODEL KITCHEN 
BATHROOM 
UTILITY ROOM 
GARAGE 


Central heating. 


DELIGHTFUL 
GARDEN 


PRICE £8,500 FREEHOLD 


Further particulars from: 
JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 37, South Street, Chichester (Tel. 2633-4), 
and at 14, Curzon Street, London, W.1. 


STILL REQUIRED 


FOR INSTITUTIONAL AND PRIVATE CLIENTS 


AGRICULTURAL INVESTMENTS 


PREFERABLY IN BLOCKS OF TWO OR THREE WELL-LET FARMS 
BUT 
SINGLE FARMS LET ON FULL REPAIRING LEASES 


WILL BE ENTERTAINED BY ONE PURCHASER 


Early inspections will be made by the Purchasers’ Managing Agents 


on receipt of detailed particulars. 


JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF 14, Curzon Street, London, W.1. 
(Tel. GRO 6291). 


COUNTRY LIFE—DECEMBER 8, 1960 


JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF 


14, CURZON STREET, LONDON, W. 1 grosvenor 6291 


Also at CIRENCESTER, NORTHAMPTON, YORK, YEOVIL, CHICHESTER, CHESTER, NEWMARKET AND DUBLIN 


CITY OF BANGOR 
CAERNARVONSHIRE, NORTH WALES 


TREFONWYS ESTATE, BELMONT 
61/. ACRES OF OUTSTANDING BUILDING LAND 
With view (right). 
Including detached 


Regency period 
residence. 


Hall, 3 reception rooms, 
6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 


Main services. 


Planning permission for 
20 detached houses 
and 8 bungalows. 


Layout plan available. 


FREEHOLD 
With Vacant Possession. 


FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY 


Further particulars from the Sole Agents: 
JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 25, Nicholas Street, Chester (Tel. 21522-3). 


EAST COKER, NEAR YEOVIL 


(SOMERSET-DORSET BORDER) 


A MOST ELEGANT NEW, ARCHITECT-DESIGNED HOUSE 


Delightfully situated in this lovely village. First-class construction in 
Hamstone stonetex, and iavishly equipped throughout. 


HALL, CLOAKROOM, 3 RECEPTION ROOMS, LARGE MODERN KITCHEN 
UTILITY ROOM, 4 BEDROOMS (POSSIBLE 5th OR PLAYROOM) 
LUXURY BATHROOM. BUILT-IN DOUBLE GARAGE 


Central heating. Main services. 
11% ACRES, ETC. 


Sole Agents: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 30, Hendford, Yeovil! (Tel. 1066), 
and 14, Curzon Street, London, and Provinces. 


NEWMARKET 3 MILES 


The house of a well-known racing personality. 


MODERN LUXURY RESIDENCE 


Cloakroom, hall, es) 
. 3 reception rooms, * 
5 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 


Oil-fired central heating. 


Ultra-modern 
kitchen quarters. 


Main electricity and water. 
SUPERBLY FITTED 
THROUGHOUT 


Double garage. 
Office. 
Delightful grounds of 
31/2 ACRES 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD BY PRIVATE TREATY 


Full illustrated particulars from the Joint Sole Agents: 
JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 168, High Street, Newmarket (Tel. 2231-2), 
and TURNER LORD & RANSOME, 127, Mount Street, London, W.1. 


PYTCHLEY HUNT 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 


SMALL COUNTRY ESTATE 
WITH A GOOD HOUSE CONTAINING ABOUT 8 BEDROOMS 


LAND UP TO 


50 ACRES 
ONE OR TWO COTTAGES VERY DESIRABLE 


Please reply, in confidence, to the Purchaser’s Surveyors: 
JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 20, Bridge Street, Northampton (Tel. 32990) 


—— 
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COUNTRY LIFE—DECEMBER 8, 1960 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


SUSSEX—WITH SEA FRONTAGE 


Occupying a unique position on the Aldwick Bay Estate, within easy reach 


KENT—LONDON 25 MILES 


In Green Belt Village only 4 miles from station with excellent train service. 
HOUSE, BUILT IN 1933 


CHARMING SMALL 


' FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Sole Agents: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY (57255 K.M.) 
20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


HEREFORD OFFICE: DISTRICT BANK CHAMBERS, 14, BROAD STREET (Tel. 3087/88) 
ALSO REPRESENTED IN THE SOUTH OF FRANCE 


MAYfair 3771 
(15 lines) 


1, STATION ROAD 
READING 
READING 54055 (4 lines) 


YATTENDON, BERKS 


An excellent parcel of agricultural land extending 
to about 81/4 acres with outline planning permission 
for one dwelling with cottage and buildings. 
Amidst delightful wooded country surrounded by com- 
mon land, high ground on the edge of the Berkshire 
Downs. Reading 10 miles, Pangbourne 5 miles. 
Main water and electricity available 
PRICE £3,000 FREEHOLD 


PANGBOURNE, BERKS 
Building site forming part of a garden, with out- 
line planning permission for one dwelling house. 
High ground above the village, within 63} miles of 
Reading. The garden site has a frontage of 75 ft. and a 
depth of 175 ft. All main services available. 

PRICE £1,600 FREEHOLD 


STREATLEY, BERKS 


Exceptionally fine garden site of 134 acres with 
outline planning permission for one dwelling 
house. Occupying a delightful quiet position amidst 
the Downs. Close to Streatley Golf Course and sur- 
rounded by farmland. Reading 11 miles. Goring 2% 
miles. Main water and electricity available. 
PRICE £2,600 FREEHOLD 


3, MOUNT STREET, 
LONDON, W.1 


SUSSEX—KENT BORDER 
In KIPLING’S COUNTRY. FINE VIEWS. SOUTH ASPECT. 2 mile main-line 


station. London just over 1 hour. 


ON Ae EET RE NRE 
CHARMING SMALL COUNTRY ESTATE. 
Main services. 


3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. 


Attractive well timbered 


With architect-built House 
forming ideal family residence. All in good order and easy to run. 7-8 bedrooms, 
2 garages. 
COTTAGE. Lovely gardens and land about 12 ACRES. FREEHOLD £9,850. 


BERNARD ‘THORPE & PARTNERS 


LONDON OXTED HEREFORD WORCESTER YORK NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE HEXHAM EDINBURGH 
Also CAPE TOWN, SOUTH AFRICA, and SALISBURY, SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


2 reception rooms, 
sun room, 3 bedrooms, 
bathroom. 


having wonderful 
views. 


Main electric light and cocktail bar, 


water. bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
2 staff bedrooms and 
Garage. bathroom. 


garden, paddock and 
orchard. 


IN ALL 3 ACRES 


Garage for 4. 


chalet. 


NICHOLAS 


ESTABLISHED 1882 


OAKLEY GREEN, NEAR WINDSOR 


Amidst delightful countryside in this small village only 
2% miles from Windsor and 4 miles from Maidenhead. 
A VERY ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE completed 
in 1957, and facing south. Accommodation on two 
floors—entrance hall, cloakroom, w.c.. drawing room 
20 ft. long, dining room, kitchen, dining recess, larder, 
4 bedrooms (1 with h. and c¢.), bathroom, w.c., airing 
cupboard. Garage for two cars. Inexpensive garden. 
Main water and electricity. 


PRICE £6,750 FREEHOLD 


MORTIMER, BERKS 


On the high ground in an unspoilt situation, within 7 
miles of Reading. 

A WELL-BUILT COMFORTABLE COUNTRY 
RESIDENCE having splendid accommodation. Hall, 
3 reception rooms, cloakroom, separate w.c., domestic 
offices with housekeeper’s room, 6 bedrooms (3 with 
basins, h. and c.), 2 bathrooms, 2 w.cs. Garage, etc. 

Partly-walled garden. 

Main water, electricity and drainage. 
eating. 

PRICE £7,000 FREEHOLD 


Complete central 


Peerl PAY & TAYLOR 


SURREY. Close to Walton Heath Golf Course 


High and secluded position. 


2 large reception rooms, 
5 principal 


Partial central heating. Gas. 
Main electricity and water. 


Beautiful garden, including 
water garden and seashore 


of Bognor. 
TUDOR-STYLE HOUSE 


In excellent order and 
sea 


FOR SALE WITH 34 ACRE 
Agents: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY (38933 K.M.) 


Telegrams: 
“Galleries, Wesdo, London” 


4, ALBANY COURT YARD 
PICCADILLY, W.1 
REGENT 1184 (3 lines) 


OXFORDSHIRE 
Oxford 17 miles, Bicester 7 miles, Banbury 6 niles. 
LEASE FOR SALE OF A DELIGHTFUL STCNE- 
BUILT MILL HOUSE adjoining the River Cherwell. 
The house dates back to the 15th century. Hall, 3 
reception rooms, kitchen, 4 bedrooms (1 with basin, 
h. and ¢.), bathroom, w.c. Double garage, loose box, 
other buildings. Lovely garden, water garden, one bank 
fishing on the River Cherwell, also paddock of 5 acres, 
at present let. Rent, unfurnished, £100 per annum. 
PRICE ASKED FOR THE LEASE, HAVING 10 
YEARS UNEXPIRED, £1,500. 


BERKSHIRE HILLS 


Reading and Goring between. Lovely countryside with 
superb views. 
ARCHITECT-DESIGNED RESIDENCE 


Constructed regardless of cost. 
Hall, 2 reception rooms, kitchen, larder, 3 bedrooms, 
bathroom, separate w.c. Garage, easily maintained 
gardens of 34 acre. 


Main water and electricity. 
PRICE £6,250 FREEHOLD 


GROsvenor 
1032-33-34 


2 miles station with fast electric service to Victoria. 


UNIQUE AND ARTISTIC MODERN RESIDENCE 
of attractive design. Luxuriously fitted. 


Accommodation on 1 floor only. 


4 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, lounge-dining room 
(24 ft. by 20 ft.). 


GUESTS’ COTTAGE, 3 bedrooms, bathroom and 2 reception rooms. Main services. 


Garage for 4 cars. 


Useful buildings. 
FR 


LOVELY GROUNDS. About 31/7 ACRES 
EEHOLD FOR SALE 


3 MILES NORTH OF BUCKINGHAM 
VERY PICTURESQUE 17th-CENTURY COTTAGE 


with typical period features, in pleasant village setting overlooking farmlands. 


3 bedrooms (basins in 2), bathroom, 2 reception. Main services. 


Detached studio, 


ornamental flower garden, lawn, fruit trees, etc. 


FREEHOLD £3,250 


WEST SUSSEX. Views to South Downs 


EXCELLENT 


3 miles Pulborough, 1 hour London. 


MODERN COTTAGE STYLE HOUSE 

exclusive estate. Hall, cloakroom, large lounge with dining recess, kitchen/breakfast 

room luxuriously fitted, 3 bedrooms, bathroom. 

Double garage, grounds of approx. TWO THIRDS OF AN ACRE. FREEHOLD. 
£7,225 inclusive of many expensive fittings. 


pleasantly situated on a_ private 


Central heating, main services. 


ROYAL TUNBRIDGE WELLS 


E 


GEORGIAN-STYLE HOUSE 
OF QUALITY 


XCLUSIVE RESIDENTIAL AREA IN PRIVATE PARK 


# 


CENTRAL HEATING 


DOUBLE GARAGE 


MAIN SUITE OF BEDROOM AND 
BATHROOM 


3 OTHER BEDROOMS AND SECOND 
BATHROOM 


SIMPLE AND EASILY KEPT 


GROUNDS OF APPROX. 


DRAWING ROOM WITH ADAM-STYLE 
FIREPLACE 


DINING ROOM 
CLOAKROOM 
SUPERBLY EQUIPPED KITCHEN 


Details from BERNARD THORPE & PARTNERS, West End Office, 129, Mount Street, W.1 (Tel. GROsvenor 6611); or Station Road West, Oxted (Tel. 2375). 


Head Office: 1, Buckingham Palace Road, Westminster, S.W.1. cr 
87, The Tything, Worcester; St. Helen’s Square, York; 30, Market Street, Newcastle upon Tyne; 15, Priestpopple, Hexham; 


Y% ACRE 
incorporating part of the original Park with 
matured flowering shrubs, ete. 


PRICE £12,500 


(Ref. WJNS/3468) 


West End Office: 129, Mount Street, Mayfair, W.1. 


Branches at Maylord Street Chambers, Hereford; 
5, Glenfinlas Street, Edinburgh; and Oxted, Surrey. 
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SUPPLEMENT—4 COUNTRY LIFE—DECEMBER 8, 1960 
egies HAMPTON & SONS san 
Coated 6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 
AMIDST THE SURREY HILLS, 19 MILES LONDON 


High situation with golf course on three sides. Excellent decorative condition. : 
4-5 minutes’ walk (on bus route; conventent for station and excellent schools. Good service.of trains to London. 


ENTRANCE HALL AND CLOAKROOM 
LOUNGE HALL OR STUDY, DINING ROOM 
AND VERY FINE PANELLED LOUNGE 
GOOD KITCHEN AND UTILITY ROOM 
4-6 BEDROOMS, 2 BATHROOMS 


2 GARAGES 


GARDEN AND STORE SHEDS 


SIMPLY DISPLAYED AND TERRACED 
GARDENS WITH TENNIS LAWN 
NUMEROUS TREES AND SHRUBS, ETC. 


MANY FITTED CUPBOARDS 


AMPLE POWER AND LIGHTING POINTS 


IN ALL 24% ACRES 


OIL-FIRED CENTRAL HEATING 
THROUGHOUT 


PRICE FREEHOLD £12,000 
COMPANIES’ SERVICES / 


Recommended by HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, 5.W.1. 


(S.16988) 


ss 


“(8 nn | 
ta 
IN RIVERSIDE VILLAGE, NEAR HENLEY NORTH FORELAND, BROADSTAIRS y 
On rising ground, under 4 mile from station; 3-4 minutes from bus route. Superb uninterrupted seascape views from an unrivalled cliff-top position, / 
MOST CHARMING AND ATTRACTIVE EDWARDIAN RESIDENCE in one of the loveliest parts of the Kent coast. y 
i : VICTORIA REACHED BY FAST FREQUENT ELECTRIC SERVICE | 
Planned on two floors. x “ | 
Beautifully eae gee 
proportioned rooms. Luxurious j 
Principal and secondary Country House 
: _staircases. in first-class order. , 
Spacious entrance hall, Hall, cloakroom, i 
cloakroom, 2 large reception rooms, 
3 reception rooms model kitchen, ) 
and billiards room, maid’s room, 4 bedrooms, i 
large square kitchen, dressing room, j 
4 principal bedrooms 2 bathrooms. 
and dressing room, Staff flat of 3 rooms and ; 
bathroom, bathroom. (a 
2 good bedrooms in wing, Main services. ' 
good cupboards. Automatic gas-fired . 
CENTRAL HEATING central heating. ’ 
Co.’s services. DOUBLE GARAGE 
with chauffeur’s room. j 
Excellent garage/stable with garage for 2/3 cars; 3 loose boxes and harness room Easily managed garden |) 
with 2 rooms over (easily converted to staff or guest annexe). with summerhouse. 
Secluded and matured gardens of ABOUT 1 ACRE = 
FREEHOLD £10,500, or £9,000 without garage/stable block. FREEHOLD £9,000. Carpets, curtains, furniture available. 
Recommended by Strongly recommended : 
HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James's. S.W.1. (B.42312) HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. (K.69381) 


ONE OF THE MOST CHARMING SMALL PERIOD MANOR HOUSES 


IN THE SOUTHERN MIDLANDS 


14 miles from Northampton and easy motor-car run from Birmingham. 
eae : Bidinh Rear se ate 


DELIGHTFUL RESIDENCE Oil-fired central heating. 


Part dating from the Tudor period, 
reconstructed and enlarged in 1694 
and having beamed ceilings, stone 
fireplaces, mullioned windows, 
all in keeping. 


Main services. 


NS EEE NT OTT 


GOOD COTTAGE (LET) 


GARAGE 


The rooms are of good pitch. 


Hall and cloakroom, 
drawing room (28 ft. 9 ins. by 14 ft.), 
library (17 ft. 6 ins. by 14 ft.), 
dining room (25 ft. by 15 ft.), 
breakfast room, kitchen, etc. 

4 principal and 2 secondary bedrooms, 

2 bathrooms, etc. 


BEAUTIFUL OLD-WORLD 
GARDENS 


ABOUT 3 ACRES 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Inspected and unhesitatingly recommended by Joint Sole Agents: 
Messrs. FLEETWOOD & CO., 29, Newhall Street, Birmingham (Tel. CENtral 5347), and HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. (W.67461) 


OVERSEAS 
SWITZERLAND . 


ON SMALL ESTATE IN PEACEFUL SITUATION WITH FINE MOUNTAIN VIEWS 


WITHIN 1 HOUR FROM 
AIRPORT 


14 NEWLY-BUILT 
DETACHED HOUSES 


$$ 


With varying accommodation 

from 3-4 bedrooms, bathroom, 

2 living rooms, kitchen, etc. 
Detached garage. 

500 square metres of garden. 


PRICES FROM 89,200 TO 
115,000 SWISS FRANCS 


- if — a = ed Mortga pailable. 
ee 2 os an eaves aoavents TYPE ‘A’... 3-bedroom house 


Full details from HAMPTON & SONS, OVERSEAS DEPARTMENT, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. 
BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON COMMON, BISHOP’S STORTFORD, HERTS, AND MAYFIELD, SUSSEX 


HYDE PARK 
4304 


NEAR SUFFOLK COAST 


On the outskirts of a small unspoilt town with pleasant 


country and sea views. 


A SUBSTANTIAL WELL MODERNISED 
COUNTRY HOUSE 


with lounge hall, 2 reception, 4-5 bedrooms, bathroom, 
cloakroom, kitchen, etc. 


Main services. Garage. 
Large but inexpensive matured garden. 


FREEHOLD ONLY £5,000 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (21868) 


KENT AND SUSSEX BORDER 


Situate in a village about 12 miles from Tunbridge Wells. 


AN ATTRACTIVE OLD HOUSE 


Modernised and having: Hall, 3 reception rooms, 
maid’s room and kitchen, 8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 


Central heating. All main services. 
GARAGE, STABLING 


Well timbered, sheltered garden of ABOUT 1 ACRE 


: FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Agents: OSBORN & MBROER, as above. (21869) 


HEAD OFFICE: 
Sunninghill, Ascot, 
Berkshire (Ascot 1666) 


20, HIGH STREET 
HASLEMERE (Tel. 2307-8) 


COUNTRY LIFE—DECEMBER 8, 1960 


OSBORN & MERCER 


ESTABLISHED 1882 


. WEST SUSSEX 
Situate on a secluded private estate, commanding lovely 
views of the South Downs. 

AN ARCHITECT DESIGNED MODERN 
COTTAGE-STYLE HOUSE 
beautifully fitted and in splendid order. 

Hall, cloakroom, lounge, dining recess, kitchen/breakfast 
room, 3 bedrooms, bathroom. 

Central heating. Main services. 

Garden of 23 ACRE 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
(including luxury fittings). 

Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (21862) 
OXON. AND GLOS. BORDER 
In a lovely old village about a mile from a station. 

A Charming Small House of Character. 
Recently reconstructed from 3 old cottages. 


Hall with cloakroom, 2 reception, 3 bedrooms, modern 
bathroom and kitchen. 


Oil-fired central heating. Main electricity and water. 
Double garage and matured partly walled garden. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (21854) 


TUFNELL & PARTNERS 


HAMBLEDEN, BUCKS 


yy < 


7 bedrooms and dressing room, 4 bathrooms, arranged in suites. 4 reception rooms, lounge hall (35 ft. by 17 ft.), drawing r 
games room (29 ft. 6 ins. by 19 ft. 10 ins.), excellent domestic offices. STAFF FLAT. STABLE BLOCK. 2 GARAGES. 2 ACRES. CHARMING GARDENS 


Main water and electricity. Oil-fired central heating. 


HIGHLY RECOMMENDED. PRICE FREEHOLD £18,250 
ALL OFFICES OPERATE A 24-HOUR AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE SERVICE 


H. B. BAVERSTOCK & SON 


ESTATE OFFICES, GODALMING (Tel. 1722, 5 lines) 


EGARDLESS OF COST 


28b, ALBEMARLE STREET 
PICCADILLY. W.1 


EAST GRINSTEAD AND HORLEY 
Situate in unspoilt country surrounded by Green Belt land 
34 miles from a station (London 35 minutes). 


A WELL BUILT COUNTRY HOUSE 
fully modernised and having oil-fired central 
heating. 


3 reception, 5 bedrooms, bathroom, kitchen and utility 
room. Main electricity and water. 
Matured garden of about 34 ACRE 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Agents: OSBORN & MBROER, as above. (21867) 


8 MILES EAST OF SEVENOAKS 
Situate some 500 ft. above sea level within 5 minutes of a 
village and station (London 45 minutes). 
A CHARMING SMALL MODERN HOUSE 
built of Kentish ragstone and brick with a tiled roof. 


Hall, 2 reception, cloakroom, kitchen, 4 bedrooms, 
bathroom. 


All main services. Garage. 
Matured garden of 13 ACRE 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Agents: OSBORN & MBROER, as above. (21861) 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
Windsor (Tel. 1) and Streatley, 
Nr. Reading (Goring 45) 


A WELL APPOINTED COUNTRY HOUSE WITH PANORAMIC VIEWS OVER SUPERB COUNTRYSIDE WITHIN EASY REACH 
OF LONDON AND MODERNISED R 


oom { 


) ; < : = 
ft. by 16 ft.), dining room (21 ft. by 18 ft. 9 ins.) 


\ 


~ 
40 


4, CASTLE STREET 
FARNHAM (Tel. 5274-5) 


NORMANHURST, CRANLEIGH 


IN THIS FAVOURITE VILLAGE. 8 MILES GUILDFORD. ON BUS ROUTE 


AN ATTRACTIVE VILLAGE 
RESIDENCE | 


in fine matured and secluded gardens. 


5 BEDROOMS, 2 BATHROOMS, HALL 
CLOAKROOM, 3 RECEPTION ROOMS 
OFFICES 


All main services. 
ABOUT 11 ACRES 


Planning permission for division into 2 units. 


Also 
A QUITE EXCEPTIONAL SITE 


with permission for 1 house 
and forming the existing established kitchen garden 


with garages, outbuildings and paddock. 
And 
A FURTHER SITE 


with permission for 3 houses. 


FOR SALE BY AUCTION IN 3 LOTS IN JANUARY, 1961 


CABLE: 
“CHRISTLAND” 


ISLANDS ESTATES 


HOMES FOR SALE 
AND RENT 


ESTATE MANAGEMENT 


NASSAU HOME SITES 


Particulars of the Chartered Auctioneers. Godalming Office. 


sab 


“WESTERN HOUSE,’ NEPTUNE LANE 


H. G. CHRISTIE 


REAL ESTATE—NASSAU, BAHAMAS 


LOCATED 
IN THE EASTERN DISTRICT 


3 miles from the city of Nassau. 


Containing 
THREE BEDROOMS, TWO BATHROOMS, 
LIVING ROOM WITH CHERRYWOOD PANEL- 
LING, FIREPLACE, SEPARATE DINING 
ROOM, MODERN KITCHEN WITH PANTRY- 
BAR ARRANGEMENT. TWO-CAR GARAGE, 
LAUNDRY, ETC. 


This property enjoys a park-like atmosphere 
in an exclusive section. 


INVEST IN THE BAHAMAS—NO LAND TAX—NO INHERITANCE TAX ON REAL ESTATE—NO INCOME TAX 
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GROsvenor 1553 


COUNTRY LIFE—DECEMBER 8, 1960 


GEORGE ‘TROLLOPE & SONS 


(5 lines) (ESTABLISHED 1778) 
25, MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


13, Hobart Place, 
Eaton Square, 

5, West Halkin Street, 
Belgrave Square, 
London, S.W.1. 


HIGH UP ON THE CHILTERNS 


Facing south with unspoilt views. Station 14 miles. 
DELIGHTFUL GEORGIAN RESIDENCE ON TWO FLOORS 
Approached by new 
private entrance drive. 


6 bed and dressing rooms, 
3 bathrooms, 
3 reception rooms. 


GARAGES 


Exceilent range of build- 
ings including large barn 
and stabling. 


Main electricity and water. 
Central heating. 
(Janitor boiler.) 

4 excellent enclosures 
of pasture. 


23 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Sole Agents: GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, neucon? W.1 
E.H.T. (oo763) 


GROsvenor 


te ‘TRESIDDER & CO. 


NORFOLK 
FIRST-CLASS AGRICULTURAL INVESTMENT 


£250,000 
will purchase TWO VERY VALUABLE ARABLE AND STOCK FARMS 
of about 800 and 400: ACRES respectively, both having considerable 
reversionary value. 
PRESENT INCOME APPROXIMATELY ‘£8,500 PER ANNUM 
The land is some of the most highly productive in the county. 

The farms will be sold separately if required. 
Full particulars, 2 confidence, from the Sole Agents: GEORGE es & SONS, 

25, Mount Street, London, W.1. E.H.T. (A5328) 


HERTFORDSHIRE 
Under 30 miles from London. 

STOCK AND DAIRY FARM 187 ACRES FREEHOLD 
VACANT POSSESSION 


PLEASANT FARMHOUSE (5 bedrooms). 2 cottages. 2 sets of farm buildings. 
Might be divided. 


Inspected by Owner’s Agents: GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, 
London, W.1. E.H.T. (A4867) 


Telegrams: 
“Cornishmen (Audley), London” 


77, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, LONDON, W.1 


SURREY 
Close to several golf courses. Main line station 2 mile, affording easy daily reach 
Waterloo. 
PICTURESQUE COUNTRY HOUSE designed by well-known architect and 
very well fitted. In good decorative and structural order throughout. 5 bedrooms 
(4 h. and c.), 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, well-fitted kitchen. Central heating 
and all main services. Good garage with chauffeur’s room. Secluded and well- 
timbered garden, planned for easy maintenance. About 34 ACRE. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (32570) 


KENT. LONDON 45 MINUTES 
KENTISH YEOMAN’S HOUSE 
On outskirts of village. Station 14 miles. 
5 bedrooms, bathroom, 3 reception rooms, hall, cloakroom and modern kitchen. 
. Main electric-light and water. Independent boiler and immersion heater. Garage. 
Small garden. Low outgoings. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (27835) 


EAST DEVON 
500 ft. above sea level, 5 miles from the coast, 3 from station. Good sporting district. 
PICTURESQUE OLD-FASHIONED COUNTRY HOUSE, carefully mod- 
ernised and in good order. 5 bedrooms, dressing room, 2 attics, 2 bathrooms, 
4 reception rooms, kitchen. FARMERY. COTTAGH. GARAGE. Garden. 
Pasture and woodland, about 130 ACRES 
FREEHOLD AVAILABLE AT MODERATE FIGURE 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (14938) 


MAIDENHEAD, CAMBERLEY 
SUNNINGDALE 


MAIDENHEAD 


Immediately overlooking the River Thames with lovely views 
across the river to the wooded hills beyond. 


4 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms (one 21 ft.), 


GIDDY & GIDDY 


FRIMLEY, SURREY 


Witha private "Take of 4 acres. 


NORTH CORNWALL BODMIN 6} MILES 
ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY HOUSE, built of granite and recentlh the 
subject of a large expenditure. 8 bedrooms, attics, 3 bath., 4 reception, gun room, 
galleried hall with parquet floor. Main electricity. Good water supply. Modern 
drainage. Garage for 4. LODGE. Stabling. THE GARDEN is well stocked with 
choice flowering trees and shrubs. In addition several enclosures of useful pasture. 
In all about 32 acres. Moderate price freehold. 
TRESIDDER & CoO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (29551) 


FAVOURITE PART OF SUSSEX COAST 


In a quiet position, only 25 yds. ee Peele Easy reach of Bognor, Worthing, 
oodwood, etc. 
AN EXCEPTIONALLY ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE IN THE 
TUDOR STYLE, well fitted and in good order. 4 bed., bath., 2 reception, sun 
loggia, well-fitted kitchen, scullery, etc. Main services. Easily maintained garden. 
Detached garage. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD ONLY £7,500 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, London, W.1. (32558) 


REQUIRED FOR A CLIENT 


Surrey/Sussex border. In the triangle Guildford, Reigate, Horsham, Guildford. 
A COUNTRY HOUSE OF SOME CHARACTER, either old or a good modern 
replica, 5 bed., 2 bath., 2-3 reception rooms. Main electricity and water. Garage. 

Inexpensive grounds, paddock (an essential), say, 5-20 ACRES 
Owners, their Solicitors or Agents, please send details of likely property with, if possible, 
a photograph, to the retained Agents : 
TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. 
(NO COMMISSION REQUIRED) 


WINDSOR, SLOUGH 
GERRARDS CROSS 


IN A SYLVAN SETTING 


12 miles north-west of London. 


AN ATTRACTIVE MODERNISED COTTAGE 


4 bedrooms, bathroom, lounge hall and 2 reception rooms, breakfast room, cloakroom, kitchen, etc. Garage and 3-4 bedrooms, bathroom, 1-2 reception rooms, breakfast 
cloakroom, sun room. Central heating. Detached garage. outbuildings. Lovely gardens of about 1 ACRE with a room/kitchen. Garage. 34 OF AN ACRE of timbered 


Manageable gardens. 
FREEHOLD £5,750 

Sole Agents: Gippy & Gippy, Station Approach. 
Maidenhead (Tel. 53). 


PETER SHERSTON & WYLAM 


SHERBORNE, DORSET (Sherborne 661-662) 


SHERBORNE, DORSET 
Main line station (Waterloo 24 hours). 
FIRST TIME IN MARKET. OWNER-DESIGNED BUNGALOW 


IN EXCELLENT CONDITION, standing in 1 ACRE of secluded surroundings, 

yet near town centre, with attractive south-west view. Large living room, dining 

room, cloaks, heated hall, well-equipped kitchen, 3 bedrooms, bathroom. Main 
services. Wood block floors. 


GARAGE. MATURE GARDEN (with playroom) AND ORCHARD 
Rateable value £44. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


DORSET—SOMERSET BORDER 


Main line station 3 miles (Waterloo 2} hours). 
BEAUTIFULLY MODERNISED OLD CHARACTER HOUSE 
400 feet up in a pretty country setting between Sherborne and Wincanton with 


delightful south-west view. 2 reception rooms (one 20 ft. square), modern kitchen, 
cloakroom, shower room, 4 bedrooms (2 h. and c.), good bathroom and services. 


LARGE GARAGE, EASY GARDEN, PADDOCK, 112 ACRES. 
PRICE FREEHOLD £6,750. VACANT POSSESSION 


rhododendron walk to the private lake of about 4 ACRES. 
FREEHOLD £6,950 
Sole Agents: Gippy & GIDDY, Estate House, 
London Road, Camberley (Tel. 1919). (Tel. 3987). 


gardens within the Green Belt. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Gippy & Gippy, Station Parade, Gerrards Cross, 


KING, MILES & CO., Frat. 
Chartered Auctioneers and Estate Agents. 
25, MARKET PLACE, WELLS (Tel. 3002-3). 
Branches also at Shepton Mallet, Chew Magna, Midsomer Norton, Axbridge. 


WELLS, SOMERSET 


DETACHED HOUSE IN RESIDENTIAL AREA 
2 RECEPTIONS, LARGE KITCHEN, 3 BEDROOMS (ONE WITH DRESSING 
ROOM), BATHROOM, SEPARATE W.C. GARAGE. MEDIUM SIZED GARDEN 


£4,650. FREEHOLD 


GLASTONBURY, SOMERSET 


BUNGALOW RESIDENCE 
LARGE LOUNGE, KITCHEN, BATHROOM, 3 BEDROOMS. GARAGE 
NICE GARDEN 


£3,750. FREEHOLD 


WELLS, SOMERSET 


SEVERAL 3-BEDROOMED SEMI-DETACHED MODERN HOUSES 
IN GOOD POSITIONS 


FROM £2,700 


5, MOUNT STREET, 
LONDON, W.1 
GROsvenor 
5131 (8 lines) 


A FINE RESIDENTIAL, . ae: ¢ as de 
AGRICULTURAL AND SPORTING 
ESTATE OF 500 ACRES 
APPROXIMATELY 
House and grounds could be sold with smaller 
acreage if desired. 


DELIGHTFUL 18th-CENTURY 
HOUSE IN FRENCH STYLE 


Completely modernised throughout. 
3 CHARMING RECEPTION ROOMS 
8 BEDROOMS, 4 BATHROOMS 
DOMESTIC AND STAFF QUARTERS 


Main electricity. Central heating. 


66/68 HAYMARKET 


| CHARMING RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY OF QUITE OUTSTANDING 
ATTRACTION 


CROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX 


One of the finest positions in this favourite Ashdown Forest district. In peaceful and 
| secluded setting with extensive views over unspoiled country, about 3 miles from Eridge 
| station, 8 miles from Tunbridge Wells central station with fast trains to London 
| (45-50 minutes). 


Ha BEAUTIFULLY SITUATED MODERN RESIDENCE IN THE 
| TRADITIONAL SUSSEX STYLE OF ARCHITECTURE 


2 excellent reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, fitted basins, 2 bathrooms. Splendid 
self-contained flat with sitting room, 2 bedrooms and third bathroom. Central 
heating. Main services. Agamatic boiler. Large garage for 2 cars. Delightful secluded 
gardens with choice ornamental shrubs and trees. In addition is a useful paddock. 


FOR SALE WITH ABOUT 3 ACRES 


Sole Agents: F. L. Mercer & Co., 66, Haymarket, S.W.1 (Tel. WHItehall 7761). 


VALUABLE GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
| ST. BOTOLPHS 


| IN EXCELLENT POSITION NEAR 
MILFORD HAVEN WITH ITS NEW 
INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


ATTRACTIVE GROUNDS EXTENDING TO 


ABOUT 11 ACRES 


WELLING & ROUTLEDGE 


46 and 48, FROGMOOR, HIGH WYCOMBE, BUCKS (Tel. 4368) 


NORTHWOOD, MIDDLESEX 
(Baker Street 25 minutes). 
The complete LUXURY RESIDENCE erected within the past three years 
at a cost of £31,000. 


\ ee 5 bedrooms, 30-ft. lounge, 
: : dining room, maid’s sit- 
ting room, double garage. 


Easily maintained 
Yo ACRE 


Directly overlooking golf 
course and woods. 


To be sold at sub- 
stantially below cost. 


Full details from WELLING & ROUTLEDGE, 46 and 48, Frogmoor, High Wycombe 
(Tel. High Wycombe 4368). 


Also at 49, Belmont Road, Uxbridge. (Tel. Uxbridge 36301). 


COUNTRY LIFE—DECEMBER 8, 1960 


CURTIS & HENSON 


ESTABLISHED 1875 


| IRELAND—IN THE KILDARE HUNTING COUNTRY 


| Beautifully situated in the centre of Ireland’s finest Hunting Country. Dublin 33 miles. 


RATHSALLAGH 


Y NEN Ui aw Mlle BS ww SSS 
Inspected and recommended by the Joint Sole Agents: Messrs. HAMILTON & HAMILTON (ESTATES) LTD., Dub 


| Peel. MERCER & CO. 
S.W.1 
SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY HOUSES 


FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION 


Particulars from R. K. Lucas & Son, 9, Victoria Place, Haverfordwest (Tel. 138); or 
W. J. ReEs RICHARDS & PARTNERS, 16, Charles Street, Milford Haven (Tel. 906), also at Swansea and Carmarthen. 
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and at 
21, HORSEFAIR, 
BANBURY, OXON 
Tel. 3295-7 


AMPLE GARAGING 


10 LOOSE BOXES. RAILED PADDOCK 


Beautiful walled garden with 
EN-TOUT-CAS TENNIS COURT 


Badminton court (floodlit) and games room. 


Steward’s house, lodge and 2 cottages. 


ABOUT 500 ACRES 
AVAILABLE IN ALL 
WITH POSSESSION FREEHOLD 


lin, and Messrs. CURTIS & HENSON. 


Telephone: 
WHlitehall 7761 
(3 lines) 


UNIQUE COUNTRY PROPERTY OF ENCHANTING CHARACTER 


SOMERSET 
EASY REACH OF BRIDGWATER, TAUNTON AND GLASTONBURY 


Delightful secluded position of great beauty in a charming old-world village at the foot 
of the Polden Hills. Few minutes’ walk post office, church and village store. 


BEAUTIFULLY MODERNISED 16th-CENTURY PERIOD HOUSE OF 
CHARACTER, recently the subject of considerable expenditure. Entrance 
hall and cloakroom, 3 reception rooms, utility room/flower room, kitchen with new 
4-oven Aga cooker and new Agamatic boiler. Suite of double bedroom, dressing 
room and bathroom, all with hand basins. Suite of 2 bedrooms and bathroom. 
Double bedroom and boudoir communicating. Third bathroom. Boxroom or single 
bedroom if required. EHfficient central heating by oil-filled electric thermostatically 
controlled radiators. Main electric light and power. Co.’s water. Main drainage. 


EXCELLENT COTTAGE WITH SITTING ROOM, KITCHEN, 3 BEDROOMS 
AND BATHROOM 


Garages for 4 cars. Small piggery. Delightful gardens and grounds, about 5 ACRES 
Agent’s note.—Purchaser could move in with virtually no expense. 


Agents: F. L. Mercer & Co., 66, Haymarket, S.W.1 (Tel. WHItehall 7761). 


_R. K. LUCAS & SON * MrE™°“ W. J. REES RICHARDS & PARTNERS 
PEMBROKESHIRE, Nr. M 


IL 


ee 


ORD HAVEN 
-_ _ 


At present converted into 5 FLATS and 
1 MAISONNETTE, but inexpensive recon- 
version possible to HOTEL, COUNTRY 
CLUB, BOARDING SCHOOL, etc., when 


accommodation would comprise: 


HALL, 4 LARGE RECEPTION ROOMS 
SUB-BASEMENT KITCHENS 
20 BEDROOMS, 5 BATHROOMS 
MAINS SERVICES 


ASHFORD HAWKHURST 


(Tel. 25-27) GEERING & COLYE (Tel. 3181-3) 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS (996-7), KENT, RYE (3155-6), HEATHFIELD (533-4), 
AND WADHURST (2262), SUSSEX 


SUSSEX—KENT BORDER 
Five minutes’ walk of main line station, City 60 minutes. Lovely high south aspect. 


GENTLEMAN’S RESIDENCE 


7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
3 reception rooms, good 
domestic offices. 


COTTAGE with 2 bed- 

rooms, 2 sitting rooms, etc. 

En-tout-cas tennis court. 

Pleasure and kitchen 

gardens and 2 paddocks. 
in all about 


11 ACRES 


Main electricity and power, 
main water, central heating. 


PRICE FREEHOLD £12,500. VACANT POSSESSION 
Apply Wadhurst Office. 
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23, MOUNT STREET 
GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


WILSON & CO. 


COUNTRY LIFE—DECEMBER 8, 1960 


GROsvenor 
1441 


JUST ON THE MARKET 


RURAL HERTS 


500 ft. up overlooking undulating unspoilt country north of 
CHIPPERFIELD VILLAGE, 1 mile station. Good busi- 
ness trains to London. Excellent golf courses nearby. 


EASILY RUN COUNTRY COTTAGE-STYLE 
HOUSE IN PERFECT ORDER 


Hall, dining room, excellent sitting room (24 ft. by 13 ft.), 
modern kitchen, 2 double bedrooms (one with basin), tiled 
bathroom, separate w.c. 


Main electricity, gas and water. Radiators. 
2 GARAGES AND OUTBUILDINGS 
Exceptionally lovely garden with orchard. 


£6,250 FREEHOLD. 1 ACRE 


Sole Agents: WILSON & CO., as above. 


BOURNEMOUTH 
AND 12 BRANCH OFFICES 


NEAR FERNDOWN, DORSET 


Bournemouth 5 miles. 


= 


SMALL MODERNISED COUNTRY RESIDENCE. 
Situated amidst rural surroundings overlooking open 
farmland. 3 bedrooms, 2 dressing rooms, bathroom, 
through lounge and dining room, study, English Rose 
kitchen. Part central heating. Brick garage. Garden, 
grounds and paddock of about 214 ACRES. 
PRICE £7,000 FREEHOLD 
Parley Office: 159, New Road, Parley Cross, Ferndown. 
Tel. Northbourne 1099. 


SURBITON, WALTON, 


MERSTHAM, SURREY 


Overlooking nursery grounds, 10 minutes walk village and 
main line station. 


ME 
SUPERIOR POST-WAR RESIDENCE. Hall, cloak- 
room. Through lounge communicating with dining room. 
Spacious kitchen, utility room, 4 bedrooms luxurious 
bathroom. Garage. Lovely garden. FREEHOLD £6,700 
Apply 6, Chureh Street, Reigate (Tel. 4422/3). 


ORMISTON, KNIGHT & PAYNE 


FERNDOWN, DORSET (Tel. 863). 
And at Bournemouth, Ringwood, Brockenhurst, Barton-on-Sea and Highcliffe. 


EAST DORSET - ENJOYING COMPLETE SECLUSION 


In private road, short level walk shops and buses. 8 miles Bournemouth. 
AN IDEAL BUNGALOW FOR RETIREMENT 
Soundly constructed 


and fitted with central 
heating and hardwood 


Hall, fine double lounge 


23 ft. 9 in. long opening on 


to terrace, 
3 bedrooms (2 h. and ¢.), 
half-tiled bathroom, separ- 
ate w.c., superb American- 
style streamlined kitchen. 


Large brick GARAGE. 


es 


THE BUNGALOW is set in a charming easily kept garden, enjoying a full south 
aspect. and is a really comfortable labour-saving home. 


PRICE £7,150 FREEHOLD 


Full details from Sole Agents as above. 


GLOS—HEREFORD BORDER 


Magnificent unspoilt views. Close to village. Easy reach 
Ross-on-Wye and Gloucester. 
. + . 


7 


ata 


LOVELY GEORGIAN MANOR HOUSE 
Set in parklike grounds with long drive approach. Hall, 
3 reception, 12 bedrooms and dressing rooms (basins), 
2 bathrooms. Mains. Radiators. Garages and stabling, 

Staff flat. Stream. Swimming pool. Paddock. 
£10,000 FREEHOLD. 81/, ACRES 


RUMSEY & RUMSEY 


NEW FOREST 


Bournemouth 14 miles, Christchurch 8 miles. 


Vass 


ENJOYING A DELIGHTFUL POSITION on the 
fringe of the Forest and surrounded by Crown Land. 
Public transport passes the property. 4 bedrooms, bath- 
room, charming lounge 25 ft., dining room, large modern 
kitchen, perfect order throughout. Brick garage. Garden 
and paddock approx. 2 ACRES. 
PRICE £6,200 FREEHOLD 
Head Office: 111, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 
Tel. 21212. 


GASCOIGNE-PEES 


LEATHERHEAD, DORKING, REIGATE, GUILDFORD, EPSOM, WOKING 


EAST HORSLEY 


Favoured road. 


12 minutes walk main line station. 


. eR 2. pI 

CHOICE MODERN HOUSE OF CHARACTER 

Oak floors, oak flush doors, 2 charming reception rooms, 

3 good bedrooms, large kitchen, downstairs cloakroom, 

tiled bathroom, separate w.c. Brick garage. 1/3 acre 

garden. FREEHOLD £5,750. Apply: Sole Agents, 
4, Bridge Street, Leatherhead. Tel. 4133/4. 


flooring. 


dining room, Breakfast recess. 


214 ACRES 


Main services. 31/2 ACRES 
2 


JUST ON THE MARKET 
KENT COAST. Unique Position 


AN IDEAL HOLIDAY HOME 
A MOST ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE IN 
EXCELLENT ORDER 


Facing the sea and golf course at Littlestone. 


Hall, 2 reception (29 ft. by 15 ft., 15 ft. 6 ins. by 
15 ft. 6 ins.), sun loggia, modern offices, sitting room, 
6 bed. and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms. 


DOUBLE INTEGRAL GARAGE 
Oil-fired central heating. 
PARTLY WALLED GARDENS 
£6,500 FREEHOLD 
Quick sale required. Early vacant possession. 


Sole Agents: WILSON & CoO., as above. 


AND IN THE 
CHANNEL ISLANDS 


PARKSTONE, DORSET 


Close to Poole Harbour, 


A 


| 


SITUATED IN A PREMIER RESIDENTIAL 
POSITION adjacent to the golf links and under 4 miles 
from Bournemouth Square. Secluded garden and within 
easy reach of shops and buses. 4 bedrooms, bathroom, 
cloakroom, lounge, dining room, usual domestic offices. 
Double garage. 
PRICE £9,000 FREEHOLD or offer. 
Parkstone Office: Station Corner Chambers, Parkstone, 
Poole. Tel. Parkstone 78. 


bg 


OVERLOOKING DORKING TOWN 


Short walk from main line. 


SPLENDID 5-YEAR-OLD CHALET. 21-ft. lounge 
with dining recess. Well equipped kitchen, 3 bedrooms 
(i easily divisible). Bathroom, cloakroom. Part central 
heating. Garage. 1/4 ACRE. £6,350. Also a unique 
contemporary Bungalow at £7,450. 
Apply 258, High Street. Dorking. Tel. 4071/2. 


BROOKS & SON 


Auctioneers, Estate Agents, Surveyors and Land Agents. 
134, HIGH STREET, TONBRIDGE (Tel. 3303-4) 


NEAR TONBRIDGE 


Secluded country position.overlooking parkland. 


A GENUINE PERIOD RESIDENCE 
With historical references dating back to 14th century. 


5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
3 reception, cloakroom, 
excellent kitchen. Aga cooker. 
Delightful, 
easily maintained gardens and 
productive kitchen garden 


Outbuildings and additional 


LET AT £150 P.A. 


PRICE £10,500 FREEHOLD 


COUNTRY LIFE—DECEMBER 8, 1960 


JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


SOUTH-WEST MIDLANDS. 100 MILES FROM LONDON 


21 HOURS FROM PADDINGTON BY FREQUENT EXPRESS TRAINS 
FOR SALE WITH ABOUT 44 ACRES 
MID-18th-CENTURY STONE-BUILT HOUSE 


Of unusual distinction with fine original cornices in 
the Adam manner, marble and other chimney-pieces, 
sash windows and high ceilings. On south facing 
slope with good views. 
CENTRAL HALL, 4 RECEPTION ROOMS, 8 BEDROOMS 
4 BATHROOMS 


Main electricity. Central heating throughout. 
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Two cottages. Small home farmery. Easily maintained 
grounds with very fine trees. Hard tennis court. 


REMAINDER AGRICULTURAL LAND and ORCHARDS 


FREEHOLD WITH EARLY VACANT POSSESSION 


Full particulars available from the Managing Land 

Agents, Messrs. FRANK NEWMAN & SON, 34, Savile 

Row, London, W.1 (Tel. REGent 5465), or from Messrs. 
JOHN D. WOOD & CO. (Ref. H.73429) 


FOR SALE PRIVATELY 


COTE D’AZUR 
CAP D’ANTIBES 
ELEGANT FIRST FLOOR AND GARDEN FLAT 
SUPERB POSITION ON THE CAP 


ENTRANCE HALL (40 ft. by 24 ft.), Marble Floor. DRAWING ROOM 

(40 ft. by 24 ft.), PANELLED. DINING ROOM. LIBRARY. MODERN 

KITCHEN, pantry, ironing room, heated linen cupboard. 3 principal 
double bedrooms each with bathroom en suite. 


MEZZANINE: 2 staff bedrooms and bathroom. 
GARDEN FLAT: Sitting room, bedroom, bathroom, box room, kitchenette. 


Small garden. 


CANNES 10 MILES NICE 20 MILES 


Oil-fired central heating. Garage for 2 cars. Main electricity and water. 


MAYfair 6341 


aYiair 6 23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 
SOUTH WALES OFFICE: EAGLE HOUSE, PORT TALBOT (Tel. 2087/8) 


IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO. 


KENT OFFICES 
SEVENOAKS Tel. 52246 
OTFORD Tel. 164 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS Tel. 446 


WILDERNESSE, SEVENOAKS 


A few minutes’ walk from the club and golf links. Superb position. 
BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED 
MODERN HOUSE 
4 bedrooms (3 with basins), bath- 
room, 3 reception rooms (oak 
floors), good hall, cloakroom, up- 
to-date domestic offices. Central 
heating. All main services. Garage 
for 2. Heated greenhouse. Out- 
buildings. Delightful garden and 
orchard 11/2 acres. 


PRICE FREEHOLD £10,950 


Sole Agents: IBBETT, MOSELY 
CARD & CO., 125, High Street, 
Sevenoaks, Tel. 52246 


SET IN LOVELY SURREY COUNTRY 


About 24 miles from main-line station. 


ATTRACTIVE HOUSE 
standing in its own grounds of 
34 ACRE, with orchard. 

4 bedrooms, 2 reception rooms, 
bathroom. 

2 GARAGES 
All main services. 
FREEHOLD £5,975 


Further particulars fromI BBETT, 
MOSELY CARD & CO., 67, High 
Street, Reigate. Tel. 5441. 


ALL CARPETS AND CURTAINS INCLUDED 
Proportion of furniture available, if required. 
Particulars from the Agents: JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


C. BRIDGER & SONS “wa” 


Telegrams: 
“Wood, Agents, Wesdo, London” 


SURREY OFFICES 
OXTED Tel. 2241 
REIGATE Tel. 5441 


SOUTHBOROUGH, KENT 
Main-line station 2 miles, 
SUPERIOR POST-WAR Bae : 
RESIDENCE Ss 
4 bedrooms, bathroom, lounge 
(23 ft. 9 in. long), dining recess, 
cloakroom, study, model kitchen 
with Janitor. Integral garage. 
Full central heating. 
OVER 12 ACRE GARDEN 
PRICE £7,950 FREEHOLD 
Inspected and recommended by 
Owner’s Agents: IBBETT, 
MOSELY, CARD & CO., 7, 
London Road, Tunbridge Wells. 
Tel. 446-7. 


EDENBRIDGE, KENT 


Few minutes station and shops. London about 26 miles. 


DELIGHTFUL 
TUDOR-STYLE = 
RESIDENCE i 


4 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception 
rooms, cloakroom. 


Central heating. 
ABOUT 21/. ACRES 
FREEHOLD £8,750 


Recommended : 


IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD 
AND CO., Station Road East, 
Oxted. Tel. 2241. 


HOAR & SANDERSON 


ASHTEAD BOOKHAM EAST HORSLEY EPSOM FARNHAM GODALMING GUILDFORD HASLEMERE LEATHERHEAD TOLWORTH WOKING 
Pail tt ee een Utd 


URGENTLY WANTED IN THE LEATHERHEAD AREA 


4/5-bedroomed House required by spring, 1961, by growing family. Open 
setting with decent frontage important. Not critical over age, etc. 
Price range £6,000/£8,000. 


Particulars in confidence to J.M., c/o C. BripgeR & Sons, 34, High Street, 
Leatherhead. Tel. 4104/5/6/7. 


SCIENTIST NOW ACTIVELY LOOKING 
Moved from the North to London office of international company, this gentleman 
is seeking a good-class 3/4-bedroomed house around Leatherhead in good position. 


A price of £10,000 or more would be paid for the right property. 


Details to Dr. E.J.T., c/o C. BrrpGeR & Sons, 34, High Street, Leatherhead. 
Tel. 4104/5/6/7. 


USUAL COMMISSION REQUIRED IN BOTH CASES 


NEW PROPERTIES—GUILDFORD AREAS 
A selection from £4,250 to £6,700. 
Comprising Bungalows and Distinctive Houses being erected on various sites 
in open rural settings. A range to suit most tastes and the chance to secure early 
reservations on new developments to take place in 1961. Apply 15a, Swan Lane, 
Guildford (68448/9). 


WANTED—GUILDFORD AREA 
£5,000/£6,500 House or Bungalow 
of quality with 3/4 bedrooms, in active position, preferably main road. Purchaser 
just returned from New Zealand has capital available, will inspect and give decision 
immediately. Details to Mr. Mac., c/o 15a, Swan Lane, Guildford (68448/9). 


WANTED £3,500/£4,500 
Aircraft firm moving to Surrey require for staff Houses or Bungalows 
in triangle Guildford/Cranleigh/Leatherhead. Details to Mr. C., c/o 15a, Swan Lane, 
Guildford (68448/9). 
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ESSEX—SUFFOLK BORDER 


4 miles Halstead, 7 miles Sudbury, 8 miles Braintree. 


A MOST ATTRACTIVE PERIOD HOUSE CAPABLE OF DIVISION 


With outline consent for 
the erection of 
5 detached houses. 
5 reception rooms, 
10 principal and 
5 secondary bedrvoms, 
bathroom. 

Main electricity 
and drainage. 
Private water supply 
(main available). 

2 ranges of outbuildings. 
GARAGE 
Grounds featuring lawns 
running down to a stream 
with poplar trees. 
ABOUT 3 ACRES 


PRICE £7,750 
with immediate possession of the building land. 


Agents: STRUTT & PARKER, LOFTS & WARNER 
Coval Hail, Chelmsford (Tel. 4681). 


BERKSHIRE 
Oaford 10 miles. 
CHARMING PART 16th-CENTURY VILLAGE HOUSE OF MELLOWED 
BRICK AND TILE CONSTRUCTION 


Pe oe A 
t 6 ; . ’ The modernised 


accommodation 
comprises: 


Hall with cloakroom, 
3 reception rooms, 
4 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
maid’s sitting room. 


Well-kept garden, 
orchard and paddock. 


ABOUT 1 ACRE 


PRICE £8,000 
or excluding paddock and part of garden £6,500. 


Joint Sole Agents: ADKIN, BELCHER & BOWEN, Market Place, Wantage (Tel. 48) 
STRUTT & PARKER, LOFTS & WARNER, 14, St. Giles, Oxford (Tel. 55232). 


MANN & CO. ~» 


ADDLESTONE 
CHOBUAM 
WEST BYFLEET 
NEW HAW 
WALTON-ON-THAMES, WOKING 


EFFINGHAM 


COUNTRY LIFE—DECEMBER 8, 1960 


STRUTT & PARKER, LOFTS & WARNER 


HEAD OFFICE: 41, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 (GROsvenor 3056) 
Chelmsford, Oxford, Lewes, Plymouth, Builth Wells, Beaulieu, Ipswich, Andover, Chester. 


OXFORDSHIRE—BERKSHIRE BORDER 
Oxford 12 miles, Abingdon 9 miles. 
About } mile private frontage on Thames. 


MANOR FARM, STANDLAKE 


* ‘ 


Attractive 
Cotswold-stone 
Farmhouse. 


2 reception rooms, 
4 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 


Main electricity and water. 
Pleasant garden. 


New dutch barn and lean-to 
with cattle yards and other 
buildings. 


PAIR OF COTTAGES 
170 ACRES : ; : S 
FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


Joint Sole Agents: 


JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 16, King Edward Street, Oxford (Tel. 44637). 
STRUTT & PARKER, LOFTS & WARNER, 14; St. Giles, Oxford (Tel. 55232). 


ESSEX—HERTFORDSHIRE BORDER 


6 miles from Audley End with fast main-line trains to London ; 
8 miles from Saffron Walden; 12 miles from Bishop’s Stortford. 


A SUBSTANTIALLY BUILT HOUSE 
SUITABLE FOR RENOVATION AND MODERNISATION 


HALL, 3 RECEPTION ROOMS, 5 BEDROOMS, DRESSING ROOM 
BATHROOM 


Main electricity and water. Own drainage. 
GARAGE 
Garden with ornamental trees, small paddock and orchard. 
ABOUT 134 ACRES 


PRICE £5,000 


Agents: STRUTT & PARKER, LOFTS & WARNER 
Coval Hall, Chelmsford (Tel. 4681). 


KINGSTON-ON-THAMES 
THAMES DITTON 


EWBANK & CO. ie 


WEST SURREY 


WEYBRIDGE, GUILDFORD 
NEW ON MARKET. £8,950 


10 minutes station (Waterloo 35 minutes). 


Lovely contemporary post-war Cottage amidst wide 

expanse of commonland. Many attractive features. 

3 double bedrooms, bathroom, sep. w.c., charming lounge 

with picture window, dining space off, modern kitchen. 

Garage, small attractive garden with lovely open 
southerly aspect. Freehold £6,500. 

(Cobham Office: EWBANK & Co., 19, High St. 47 & 2722) 


£4,250. WOLDINGHAM 


2 miles Caterham Station (fast trains to London). 


MODERN DETACHED HOUSE 


‘ 
Standing on the slopes of the beautiful Surrey Hillis 
with an east-west aspect and enjoying extensive 
views over the surrounding countryside. A really 
delightful and sheltered setting. 


THE HOUSE NEEDS SOME REDECORATION BUT 
HAS BEEN GENERALLY WELL MAINTAINED 


3 double bedrooms, bathroom, sep. w.c., entrance hall, 
2 reception rooms, good size kitchen. 
SPACE FOR GARAGE 
Large garden. 


THIS IS A GENUINELY LOW PRICED 
PROPERTY AND SHOULD BE OF INTEREST 
TO THE COMMUTER 


(Guildford Office: 8, Epsom Road, 62911-2.) 


3 miles Guildford centre. Perfect site on top of hill, adjacent 
golf course with uninterrupted views. 


Beautifully built attractive house. 4 bedrooms (2 h. 
and c.), bathroom, sep. w.c., entrance hall, cloakroom, 
dining room, beautiful lounge 22 ft. by 15 ft., plus 
attractive alcove, roomy kitchen. 2 garages, out- 
buildings. Beautifully laid out. ONE ACRE. 
(Guildford Office: 8, Epsom Road, 62911-2.) 


MESSRS. CLUTTON 


48, PELHAM STREET, S.W.7 (KNightsbridge 3651) 


GOSLING & MILNER 


VIRGINIA WATER, SURREY 8, LOWER GROSVENOR PLACE, 8.W.1 
(Tel. Wentworth 2277) (Tel. Victoria 3634) 


VIRGINIA WATER 


Delightful woodland setting. 10 mins. station. 1 mile Wentworth golf courses. 
ATTRACTIVE SMALL HOUSE 


Very well planned. 
4 GOOD BEDROOMS ede ee oer 
, 2-3 reception rooms, 
THROUGH LOUNGE 4 good bedrooms, 2 bath- 
DINING ROOM rooms, excellent kitchen 
and offices. 
BREAKFAST ROOM 


All main services. 
MODERN KITCHEN Central heating. 
GARAGE Gas-fuelled boiler. 
Main drainuge. 


DETACHED 
SINGLE-CAR GARAGE 


Very pleasant gardens, 
easy to maintain, over 


V2 ACRE 


FREEHOLD £8,500 OR NEAR OFFER 
Further details from the Owner’s Agents: GOSLING & MILNER, as above. 


TADWORTH, SURREY 
LONDON 16 MILES, AMIDST GREEN BELT 


500 ft. above sea level. Station and shops 5 minutes’ walk. 


1% ACRE 


GARDEN BACKING 
ON TO FARM LANL 


PRICE £6,500 FREEHOLD 
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ee HARRODS 


KENsington 1490 
32, 34 and 36, HANS CRESCENT, LONDON, S.W.1 
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OFFICES 


West Byfleet 
Haslemere,and Berkhamsted 


Telegrams: 


“Estate, Harrods, London” 


WEST SURREY VILLAGE 
- WING OF DISTINCTIVE GEORGIAN RESIDENCE, FACING SOUTH 
Luxuriously fitted, 
practical to a degree, 
with low running costs, 
yet character of larger 
stately home. 
Entrance hall, cloakroom, 
2 reception rooms, 
3 bedrooms, bathroom, 
well equipped kitchen. 
2 GARAGES 
Workshop. 
Garden of natura beauty. 


ABOUT 1 ACRE 


PRICE £7,500 FREEHOLD 


Recommended by Sole Agents: 


HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. 
KENsington 1490. Extn. 807; or Byfleet 42281. 


FARNHAM 


In quiet residential locality about 2 miles from town centre and station. 


A WELL-APPOINTED MODERN RESIDENCE 


3 reception rooms, 
cloakroom, usual offices, 
6 bedrooms, bathroom, 
separate w.c. 
Main services. 

Full central heating by 
Janitor boiler. 
DOUBLE GARAGE 

« Fuel stores. 
Attractive gardens and 


grounds. All in first-class 
order),extending to about 


23 ACRE 


PRICE FREEHOLD £8,500 
Full details from Owner’s Agents: 


HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. 
KENsington 1490. Extn. 809; or Haslemere 3253-5. 


GREAT MISSENDEN, BUCKS 
DETACHED LUXURY BUNGALOW (1958) 
WITH FULL OBNTRAL HEATING 


HALL 
LOUNGE 
(with dining rec :ss) 
3 BEDROOMS 
BATHROOM 


SEPARATE W.C. 
GARAGE FOR 2 CARS 
Main services. 
DELIGHTFUL 
GARDEN 


FREEHOLD £5,500 


HARRODS LTp., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. 
KENsington 1490. Extn. 807; or Berkhamsted 666. 


KENT COAST 


A mile and a half from Sandwich, easy reach of buses, etc. 
MODERNISED 15th-CENTURY 
THATCHED COTTAGE 


WITH HALL, LOUNGE, DINING ROOM 
BREAKFAST ROOM, 2 OR 3 BEDROOMS 
BATHROOM, COMPACT OFFICES 


BRICK-BUILT GARAGE, ETC. 
Company’s water, electric light and power. 


FULL OF OAK BEAMS 
AND OTHER INTERESTING FEATURES 
CHARMING GARDEN WITH LAWNS 
FLOWER BEDS, SMALL ORCHARD 


IN ALL ABOUT 1 ACRE 


ONLY £4,650 FREEHOLD 


Further details from the Agents: 


HARRODS LTp., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1. 
KENsington 1490. Extn. 806. 


MOOR PARK, HERTS 
Choice position adjacent to golf course. 
LUXURIOUSLY APPOINTED RESIDENCE 


With a good panelled hall, 
cloakroom, 3 _ reception 
rooms, 5 bed. and dressing 
rooms, modern bathroom, 
3 w.c.s, compact offices. 


Gas-fired central heating. 
Co.’s mains. 


LARGE GARAGE 


A delightful garden, partly 
walled, new hedges, etc., 
in all about 34 ACRE 


ONLY £9,500 FREEHOLD FOR QUICK SALE 
Recommended by: 


HARRODS LTp., 32, 34 and.36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. 
KENsington 1490. Hain. 806. 


KENT 


Quiet situation, } mile sea, stution, ete. 


AN OUTSTANDING MODERN LUXURY RESIDENCE 


Comprising: 
Hall, cloakroom, 
3 reception rooms, 
sun lounge 
(fine views of the sea), 
well-fitted 
kitchen-utility room, 
4 bedrooms with basins, 
bathroom. 


GARAGE 
Greenhouse. 


Complete oil-fired 
central heating. 


CHARMING GARDEN 
ABOUT 1/3 ACRE 


FREEHOLD £6,000 


Harrops Lrp., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8. W.1. 
KENsington 1490. Hatn. 807. 


OUTSTANDING MODERN BUNGALOW 


ADJOINING GOLF COURSE. HORSHAM 3 MILES 
Picked position on high ground. 


Excellently appointed 
with polished block 
floors throughout. 


Oil-fired small bore 
central heating. 


Fine ranges built-in 

wardrobe cupboards. 
3 excellent reception rooms 
(lounge 22 ft. 6 ins. by 
15 ft. 6ins.), model kitchen, 
cloakroom, principal suite 
of bedroom/dressing room/ 
bathroom, 3 other bed- 
rooms, second bathroom. 
Main electricity and water. 


Double garage. Pleasant gardens and grounds, ABOUT 11/7 ACRES 
FREEHOLD £10,500 


Sole Agents: £ i 
HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, $.W.1. 
KENsington 1490. Eatn. 809. 


HERTS CHILTERNS. On the Metropolitan Railway 


A SUPERB HOUSE IN A LOVELY GARDEN SETTING 


Far-reaching views to the wooded hills and valleys, yet only 35 minutes from Town. 


Architectural designed 
house on two floors, 
embodying every 
labour-saving device 
and convenience. 


Good square hall and 
cloakroom, 3 excellent 
reception rooms and 
breakfast room, 

5 bedrooms and dressing 
room, basin (h. and ¢.), 
luxury bathroom, 
labour-saving offices. 
Garage for 2 cars. 
All companys’ mains. 
Central heating 
throughout. 


Really beautiful grounds with sweeping lawns, hard tennis court with pavilion. 
Lily and fish pools, rockeries, kitchen garden, etc., in all juss OVER 2 ACRES 


SUBSTANTIAL PRICE REQUIRED FOR FREEHOLD BUT WELL 
WORTH THE MONEY 
Sole Agents: HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. 
KENsington 1490. Extn. 806; or 112, High Street, Berkhamsted (7'el. 666). 
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BOURNEMOUTH 


our FOX & SONS 


ESTABLISHED 1868: 


RINGWOOD 


UNDOUBTEDLY ONE OF THE CHOICEST OF THE 
MODERN HOMES IN THE NEW FOREST 


6 miles Brockenhurst Station on main Waterloo line. 13 miles Bournemouth, 16 miles 
Southampton. 


Superbly appointed and decorated in exquisite taste, the whole providing 
the acme of comfort and charm. 


4 bedrooms, maid’s bed- 
sitting room, 3 luxury 
bathrooms, sumptuous L- 
shaped drawing room (28 
ft. by 19 ft. 6 in., and 
15 ft. 9 in.) 21-ft. dining 
room, excellent study, hall 
with cloakroom, very fine 
fitted kitchen. 
GARAGE 5 CARS 
Oil-fireda central heating 
with radiators everywhere. 
Electric light and power 
throughout. Main water 
and gas. 
Garden or writing chalet. 


Beautiful matured gardens and grounds, all in beautiful order. 
ABOUT 3 ACRES. PRICE £17,500 FREEHOLD 
Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. Tel. 24242. 


WARREN HILL, UPPER BEEDING, SUSSEX 
Delightfully situated on the slopes of the SOUTH DOWNS 


A PLEASING DETACHED BUNGALOW 
HAVING WELL-PLANNED ACCOMMODATION 


3 BEDROOMS 
BATHROOM 
DINING HALL 
LOUNGE, KITCHEN 


Main electricity, 
gas and water. 
Modern drainage. 


GARAGE 
and other useful 
outbuildings and 
Paddock extending to 


OVER 2 ACRES 


AUCTION, unless previously sold by Private Treaty, 
THURSDAY, JANUARY 26, 1961 
Solicitors: Messrs. BURNAND & BURNAND, 39, Church Road, Hove. 


Auctioneers: Fox & SONS, 117 and 118, Western Road. Brighton. 
Tel. Hove 39201 (7 lines). 


23-25, BILLITER STREET 
LONDON, E.C.3 


2 excellent cottages. 


68, High Street, : 
Haslemere, Surrey. Midhurst, Sussex. 


Tel. Haslemere 3242-3-4. ADAIR & co. Tel. Midhurst 788-9 


Auctioneers, Surveyors and Estate Agents. 


BETWEEN HASLEMERE-PETWORTH 


CHARMINGLY SITUATED COTTAGE IN THIS MOST 
DELIGHTFUL AREA 


North Street, 


Architect designed, 
Post-war, in good 
decorative order, 
Large reception room, 
dining room, kitchen, 
3 bedrooms, bathroom, 
good storage loft. 
GARAGE 
AND PADDOCK 
Approximately 
112 ACRES 
Bounded by asmallstream. 
Main electricity. 
Main water. 


PRICE £5,800 OR NEAR OFFER 
Further particulars from: ADAIR & Co., 68, High Street, Haslemere, Surrey. 
Tel. Haslemere 3242-3-4, 
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WM. CLARKSON & PARTNERS 


* WEST HORSLEY, SURREY 


In really magnificent setting. Two miles station. London 25 miles. 


Substantially built delightful well-planned 
FREEHOLD MODERN RESIDENCE 2 FLOORS ONLY 


8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms, domestic offices. 
Full central heating, oil-fired. All services. 


Garages. Workshop, outbuildings. Beautiful and 
well maintained lawns,kitchen gardens, orchard, etc. Including woodlands 
about 24 ACRES. 


STRONGLY RECOMMENDED. Sole Agents, as above. 


SOUTHAMPTON 
BRIGHTON 
WORTHING 


HAMPSHIRE 
BETWEEN NEW FOREST AND SEA 


Bournemouth 12 miles. 


COTTAGE-STYLE HOUSE NEARING COMPLETION 


In pinewood setting and 
site of 11// ACRES 


Containing 
hall with cloakroom, study 
or 4th bedroom, model 
fitted kitchen, 3 bedrooms, 
luxury bathroom. 


GARAGE 


Block floors on ground 
floor. 


Oil-fired central heating 
throughout. 


Decorations to choice of purchaser. 
PRICE £6,750 FREEHOLD 


Fox & Sons, New Forest Office, 12-14, High Street, Ringwood. 
Tel. 24 and 1124. 


MIDWAY PETERSFIELD AND WINCHESTER 


On the outskirts of a small village overlooking farmland ut the rear, within easy reach 
of the Meon and Itchen valleys. 


MODERN COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


Soundly constructed of 
good quality materials; 
in first-class order 
throughout. 


3 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 

reception rooms including 

through lounge, kitchen, 
cloakroom. 


AMPLE GARAGE and 
storage accommodation. 


Garden and small Paddock. 
IN ALL ABOUT 2 ACRES 


Fox & Sons, 32-34, London Road, Southampton. 
Tel. 25155 (7 lines). 


Telephone: 
ROYal 1006-7 


VACANT 


BROADSTAIRS, KENT 


Magnificent views to the sea. 
ONE OF THE MOST EXCLUSIVE PROPERTIES ON THE KENT COAST 
SUPERB MODERN HOUSE: EXCEPTIONALLY Mets BUILT 


Entrance hall, lounge, hall, 
study, dining room, 
billiards room, kitchen, 
kitchenette, washroom and 
w.c., maids’ sitting room, 
cloakroom, 6 bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms, sep. w.c’s, 
main staircase, private 
staircase for maids’ bed- 
room, etc. Many large 
cupboards, etc. 
Very many special and 
attractive features includ- 
ing central heating, oak 
floors and finishes. 
This is a really beautiful 
house and must be seen 
to be appreciated. 


Lovely gardens, laid out by experts 
THE VALUE IS FAR IN EXCESS OF THE PRICE 


£25,000 FREEHOLD 


HUGHES & CO., 1, BROOKS’ PARADE, GREEN LANE, GOODMAYES, 
ESSEX. Tel. SEVEN KINGS 9974 
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DENYS WREY Ltd. 


Member of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


45, SLOANE STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
BELgravia 1813 & 1814 


my 


A RARE EARLY 18th-CENTURY WALNUT STOOL AND A PAIR OF UNUSUAL 
LATE 18th-CENTURY OPEN ARM CHAIRS IN WAXED BEECH, ALL OF 
MELLOW FADED COLOUR. 


WE ARE ALWAYS ANXIOUS TO BUY FINE ENGLISH ANTIQUE FURNITURE 


EXPERT RESTORATION OF ANTIQUES 


A rare small sized Hepplewhite serpentine mahogany table, the top inlaid 
with boxwood with a writing slide below, on cabriole legs in the French 
manner. Height 30% ins., length 26 ins., depth 174 ins. 


BY APPOINTMENT ANTIQUE DEALERS TO THE LATE QUEEN MARY 


MALLETT 


MALLETT & SON (ANTIQUES) LTD., 40 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 
TELEPHONE MAYFAIR 4527 AND 6738/9 


BY APPOINTMENT 
DEALERS IN ANTIQUE FURNITURE AND WORKS OF ART 
TO THE LATE QUEEN MARY 


. HARRIS & SONS 


ESTABLISHED 1868 


KS 


An unusual Regency urn table with finely pierced brass gallery, the 
underframe painted and grained to simulate rosewood and decorated 


with parcel gilding. Height 314” 


44-52 NEW OXFORD STREET 
Lonvon, W.C.1 


Telephone: MUSeum 2121 Telegraphic Address: Artisonne Phone London 


Very fine Chippendale period gilt mirror. 
Size: 4’ 6” by 2’ 4”. 


A member of the Antique Dealers’ Association 


TROLLOPES 
neN oT TO 0 ECS 


TROLLOPE & SONS (LONDON) LIMITED 
West Halkin Street, Belgrave Square, S.W.1 Telephone: Belgravia 4511 
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Antiques Decorations Furnishings 


H. W. KEIL, Die 


Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


PROMENADE, CHELTENHAM 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


Tel: Cheltenham 2509 


129-131 


Fine carved and gilded Adams oval mirror. A pair of blue and white Wedgewood 
vases with ormulu mounts. An 18th-Century mahogany serpentine fronted 
commode with finely carved end columns. 


CHARLES HAMMOND 


LIMITED 


16449; SLOANE STREET, S.W.1 


BELGRAVE 2151 


_. 


Fine quality Queen Anne Walnut tallboy of good colour, 
having original back plates. GA17105 
Height 5’ 63” Depth 22” Width 3’ 2” 


TUDOR HOUSE, BROADWAY, KNOCKHUNDRED HOUSE, 


WORCESTERSHIRE MIDHURST, WEST SUSSEX 
Tel: Broadway 2108 Telephone 133 


PRIDES of LONDON L™ 
ee of the ie ee Asveciation Lid - MRS. SHIELDS LTD. 
Tel. BELgravia 3080 |—CUra Decorators ¢- Upholsterers. 


a . _ 7/9, HARRIET ST. : SLOANE ST., 8.W.1. 
- Tel: Belgravia 2651/2 


A courteous quality service to simplify 
your choice of Traditional Settees and 
Chairs, with craftsmen upholsterers to 
satisfy your needs faultlessly. Decorative 
Furniture a specialty. Complete schemes 
: carried out including carpets, curtains, 
i head boards and draped dressing tables. 


_ A Regency rosewood games table having brass 
inlay with a reversible top, also chess and 
backgammon compartments and three drawers. : 


ee aad 


179/180, SLOANE STREET, S.W.1 
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SSeiwENDIPITY”’ 


A Pair of Rouge marble and Ormolu Urns, Circa 1795, 


MYERS OLD FURNITURE GALLERIES 


Exclusive Antiques, China, Glass, Silver 


COACH STREET, SKIPTON, YORKSHIRE 
Telephone 2146 


Regency House 


18 miles from Bond Street. 


Open all day on Saturdays. 


Every article in our showrooms is marked clearly with the price. 


For our advertisement this week we enumerate below some of the pieces of Antique 
furniture which we have in stock at the moment:— 


Pair of Regency Card tables— 
Mahogany, ctoss banded 
with Satinwood and Rose- 
wood Sic ais ae 


Queen Anne Walnut Burea 
bookcase, original handles 


Sheraton Miniature Sofa Table 


Pair of Chippendale Peat 
buckets with brass bandings 
—finest quality .. re 

Pair of important Chippendale 
chairs with claw and _ ball 
teeth er 35 ae 


18th Century Tub Armchair 
covered in velvet .. be 


Chippendale Mahogany “Back- 
gammon”’ table—with claw 
and ball feet 


Three Mahogany Secretaire 


£ 


110 


Mahogany and Satinwood 
Writing table in the Louis 
XVI taste—stamped Ed- 
watds & Roberts : 

2 Sheraton Card Tables— 
Mahogany, inlaid with Satin- 
wood ae ae 

Queen Anne Walnut Tallboy 
with brushing slide a6 

Nest of 4 Sheraton Mahogany 
tables tr ve oo 

Mid 19th Century French 
cornet commode, decorated 
with Ormolu, original 
matble top .. 


Sheraton Dressing Table 
Georgian Wine Cooler 
Sheraton Work Box .. 


re 


110 


105 and 75 


100 


100 


Bookcases, Chippendale trays with brass 


banding, Sheraton Library steps, Hepplewhite Armchair, and various chests 


and corner cupboards. 


Regency House (Walton) Antiques 


Telegraphic Address: REGENCY, TADWORTH, 


TADWORTH 3060 


WALTON-ON-THE-HILL, TADWORTH, SURREY 


Walton-on-the-Hill lies 1 mile off the A217 London, Sutton, Reigate and Brighton 
road, Fork right 1 mile beyond Burgh Heath. 
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CHICHESTER ANTIQUES 


LIMITED 


tL les ae es : a S ss 
A PAIR of Regency period rosewood cabinets, the double doors enclosing 
shelves, the marble tops in jaune fleuri. 
Height: 3 feet 11 inches. Width: 4 feet 2 inches Depth: 1 foot 6 inches. 


42 NORTH STREET): CHICHESTER 


Telephone 4882 


EARLY CLOSING THURSDAY 


JOHN BELL ¢/ ABERDEEN 


Member of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


The one Comprehensive Collection of Quality Antiques in Scotland 


A very small Antique Inlaid Regency 
Rosewood Sofa Table of fine quality. 
Without the leaves the top measures 
23% inches, extending to 36 inches 
when the leaves are raised. Depth 
20 inches, height 294 inches. 
Period circa 1820. 


A small Antique Regency Rosewood 
open Bookshelf with two drawers in 
the base. It measures 3 feet 3 inches 
wide, 3 feet 4 inches high and 
104 inches deep at the base. Period 
circa 1820. | 


BRIDGE STREET 
Pee ER Db EN 


Telephone: 24828 Telegrams & Cables: ‘‘Antiques,’’ Aberdeen 
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Touring 
with leisurely 
pleasure 


Robert Louis Stevenson said “‘it is 
more blessed to journey than to 
arrive’. A coach tour in South Africa 
makes a pleasure of both. 

By day modern coaches carry you 
through the ever-changing spell-binding 
scenery. At night you are welcomed 

at selected hotels where comfortable 
accommodation, good food and good 
company provide rest and relaxation. 
This is the way to see the real South 
Africa. 

Write or call for details of road tours 
in South Africa and free and friendly 
advice about holidays there. 
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SOUTH AFRICAN 
RAILWAYS 
TRAVEL BUREAU 


SOUTH AFRICA HOUSE, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.2 


EXTRA DRY 


Sole Importers: W. Glendenning & Sons Ltd. Newcastle upon Tyne.6. 


LIQUEUR 


EXTRA DRY 


Round-the-World Cruise 


1961 


CUNARD’S FAMOUS ‘CARONIA’ 
sails round the world from Villefranche February 
14, from Naples February 18, returning to New 
York on May 3. 


THE VOYAGE OF A LIFETIME 


VILLEFRANGHE 
NAPLES 
MESSINA 
CATANIA 
MALTA 
ATHENS 
RHODES 
ALEXANDRIA 
PORT SAID 
SUEZ 

PORT SUDAN 
ADEN 
BOMBAY 
COLOMBO 
SINGAPORE 
BANGKOK 
HONG KONG 
KOBE 
YOKOHAMA 
HONOLULU 
LONG BEACH 
ACAPULCO 
BALBOA 
CRISTOBAL 
NEW YORK 


25,600 miles; 85 days; 25 ports! 


Rates from £1,000 from Villefranche or Naples 
which includes return trans-Atlantic passage 
from New York to Southampton or Cherbourg by 
the famous ‘Queen’ liners or other great 
Cunarders. You can stop-over in America as 
long as you wish. 


The ‘Caronia’ (34,000 tons) is the largest liner 
designed specially for cruising; she is air- 
conditioned throughout and all bedrooms have 
bath and/or shower. 


CRUISE WITH 


a 


Consult your local travel agent or CUNARD LINE, 
Cunard Building, Liverpool 3. (Central 9207); 
15 Lower Regent Street, London SW1. (Whitehall 
7890) ; 88 Leadenhall Street, EC3. (Avenue 3010). 


The most durable watch of all time 


The test of forty-six years including 
wide service in two World Wars has 
demonstrated the astonishing ability of 
the Land and Water Watch to remain 
accurate under all climatic conditions. 
Now, today’s handsome version of this 
celebrated watch enjoys the same proven 
supremacy as its illustrious predecessors. 


Waterproof—shockproof—stainless steel 
Fully Guaranteed for 2 years £26. O. O. 


* % 


Call or write for further details. 


ASPREY and 
BIRCH & GAYDON LTD 
153 Fenchurch St - London EC3 


illery 
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to connoisseurs the world over 
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SCOTLAND. EST. 1827. DISTILLERS AT FORRES, ELGIN, BRECHIN, DUMBARTON. 


about Scotch, the. more 7 
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you like Ballant 


THE SUPERB SCOTCH 


GEORGE BALLANTINE & SON LTD., DUMBARTON, 


Ee : : 
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By Appointment to 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 


By Appointment to 
H.M. QUEEN ELIZABETH 
THE QUEEN MOTHER 
Furriers 


CALMAN LINKS 


(TRADING) LTD 


FURRIERS 


Furriers 
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33 MARGARET STREET - CAVENDISH SQUARE - LONDON W.1 


St chahshahchshdhdhshdhadadhale 


See oS 


OVER-ACIDITY? 


The Famous Grouse Brand Scotch Whisky 
represents the cumulative blending 
experience of five generations of the Gloag 
family in direct succession since 1800. 

To test the fine quality try it neat. 

If you have any difficulty about supplies, 

a cheque for £22 10s. brings a dozen 

bottles, carriage paid, to your home. 


An agreeable way to obtain relief 

If you suffer from over-acidity, indigestion, or, in fact, any 
liver disorder, you will be well advised to take Vichy Water 
regularly. This natural Spa Water is bottled as it flows 
from the world-famous French curative springs, for the 
benefit of all those who wish to ‘take the waters’ at home. 


VICHY cmestins 


L’eau qui fait du bien. 


pes 
igizl 
6 


(= SIT 


TMU 


MUM 


: 


GROUSEWHISKY plue 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON LTD., PERTH, SCOTLAND Ingram & Royle Ltd. 41b Blenheim Crescent, Notting Hill, London, W.11 
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~ Which these BOAC bargains is you! 


Nairobi reserves for £196.4s. Hong Kong contrasts for £374.8s. Jamaica sun for £212.5s. 


Economy Class return fare from London Economy Class return fare from London Economy Class return fare from London 


Singapore charm for £327.12s. Bermuda delights for £154.7s. Montreal lakelands for £106.16s. 
Economy Class return fare from London Economy Class return fare from London 17-day Economy Excursion return fare from London 


weeny 


a7 4 : a Baik - & Se & é 
New York skyline for £114.6s. Jo’burg sights for £230 All cares and concerns 
17-day Economy Excursion return fare from London 90-day Economy Excursion return fare from London for gotten 


Even lower ““Skycoach’’ fares are available to residents 
of the U.K. and of the British territories overseas 
concerned. For example, Bermuda £130 return; 
Nairobi £165.12s. return; Salisbury £185.8s. return; 
Hong Kong £311.8s. return; Kingston/Montego Bay 
£176.8s. return; Singapore £273.12s. return. “Sky- 


B. ()- A. ( takes good care of you 


association with Cunard Eagle Airways, B.W.1.A., Ask your BOAC Appointed Travel Agent for the full 
E.A.A.C., C.A.A. and British United Airways. picture of BOAC’s low-fare services throughout the world. 


BRITISH GCGVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION WITH ASSOCIATE AIRLINES 
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RUN THE PYLONS ? 


They still live by lamp-light up in the hills. Soon, a new 
transmission line will thread its way along the valley, 
bringing the people up on the hill the electricity 
they’ve been wanting. 

Pylons down here will mean a better life up there. 
But how will the people of the valley feel about the 
pylons? And the people who visit the valley? 

The Central Electricity Generating Board are just 
as concerned about this as they are about bringing in 
the power. For the nation has charged the Board with 
a double duty. Not only to maintain an efficient, 
economical electricity supply, but also to preserve 


the amenities of the country as they go. 

Often these duties conflict. Again and again 
problems arise which seem impossible to solve. But 
always they seek to achieve a balance. A balance 
between the need. to answer demands for more power 
and the need to preserve the beauty, the intangible 


values, of a landscape, a village, the still unspoilt 
approaches to a town. 


THE CENTRAL ELECTRICITY GENERATING BOARD MAINLY 
CHGS 


ee 
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SY APPOI MENT TO HER MRIESTY THE QUEL 
i oN DISTMNLER S ia 


5 DISTILLERIES 11D. LONDON. ENGLAND 
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CHRISTMAS 
PACKING 
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By Appointment to 
Her Majesty the Queen 
Biscuit Manufacturers 

Carr & Company Limited 


TZN BILE WANNER biscuits 
bring out the full flavour 


of good cheese 


Rich, creamy Stilton . . . clean, sharp Cheddar . . . robust, tangy 
Cheshire . . . any kind of cheese tastes better with Carr’s Table 
Water Biscuits. They’re made specially to be eaten with cheese. Their 
delicate, ‘nutty’ flavour contrasts with its every taste—their crisp 
flakiness is the perfect contrast to its smooth texture. Buy Carr’s 
Table Water Biscuits the next time you buy cheese—you'll enjoy 
it even more! 


You'll find the new, blue and yellow, airtight pack at all 
the best grocers. 30 fresh, crisp Table Water Biscuits 
for only 1/2d. 


Buy them 
whenever you buy cheese! 


Made only by CARR and Co. Ltd., THE BISCUIT WORKS, CARLISLE 
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HENKELL 


The finest 
Sparkling Hock 


Vintage 1955 


Vintage 21/6 
Non-vintage 20]- 


SOLE IMPORTERS: 
R. PARKINGTON & CO. LTD 
161 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON 
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See 
LONGER, LOWER, LOVELIER * 80 mpg. % Extra easy parking 
. the NEW Scootacar £5 a year tax + Full-sized door 
De-Luxe now seats two Seats 2adultsanda .y Independent suspen- 
adults and a child—com- child sion and_ hydraulic 


fortably. A joy to drive— y Press button starting brakes 

and so cheap to run, the 

NEW Scootacar now makes PRICE: De-Luxe model £365 (inc. tax) 

a second family car a practi- Standard model £275 (inc. tax) 

cal proposition. Whether =——————— —— ee 
shopping, taking children to FREE BROADSHEET! Post coupon for | 
school or for. week-ends full colour broadsheet and name of nearest 


| 
| ; ah 
5 stockist to Scootacars Limited, Hunslet 
Boe eee aay Oat | Engine Works, Leeds 10. | 
| 
l 


park in six feet, that needs 
IAM eee cic se enon | 


no extra garage (it’s plastic- 


bodied) and that costs less ADDRES Stet sid0 Se ase eee | 
than 14d. mile to run! | | 
Write now for FREE 

BROADSHEET. 


It’s the dry vermouth 
that made ‘French’ famous . 
at only 17/6 a bottle— 

c’est formidable ! 


MAGNIFIQUE with gin - INIMITABLE neat 


SOIGNE in a cocktail - SPLENDIDE with soda 
Sole Importers: Wm. Chas. Anderson & Co. Ltd., 8 Lime Street, E.C.3. 


a 


DRY FLY 
SHERRY 


R. MACKIE. TODD & C®. LT 
ENON WI ESTABLISHED 1623 


A gracious welcome to your guests 


16/- bottle - 8/6 half-bottle 


Also Magnums 32/- 


RUTHERFORD 


fr SWIMMING POOLS. sv 1m 
most ve-ro-pate FILTRATION 


THE RUTHERFORD GROUP OF COMPANIES HAS AN ORGANISATION 
THAT CAN SUPPLY EVERYTHING FOR THE SWIMMING POOL—DIVING 
BOARDS—STEPS—STONE COPING—SCUM CHANNEL—POOL PAVING—SKIMMER 
WEIRS—VACUUM SWEEPERS—UNDER WATER LIGHTS—HEATING BY OIL OR 
ELECTRICITY 


FOR POOL CONSTRUCTION — FILTRATION 
AND THE REST — CONSULT THE 


RUTHERFORD CONSTRUCTION CO. LTD. 
BATTLE (468 3 LINES) SUSSEX - ENGLAND. 


$ £3 LCF ES £€F £ $$ £ S$ £ Ss Lose 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


AVAILABLE FOR 


ANTIQUES & JEWELLERY 


Yes, MILLIONS of dollars spent every year by AMERICANS. 
We have the world’s largest demand and will pay positively 
UNPRECEDENTED PRICES for Old and Modern 
Jewellery, Silver and Plated Candelabra, Wine Coolers, Epergnes, 
Tea Services, Trays, Entree Dishes, Tureens, etc. English and Continental 
Furniture, China Figures, Vases, Tea, Dinner and Dessert Services. 
Clocks, Old Glass, Carpets, Prints, Paintings, Old Dolls, Weapons, 
Musical Boxes, Ormolu Mounted Articles, Objets d’Art, Bric-a-Brac, 
Garden Ornaments. Also Oriental Furniture, China, Bronzes, Screens, 
Cabinets, Ivories, Buddhas, Jades, Lacquer items, etc. Single Pieces or 
Collections purchased. 

JEWELLERY OF ALL KINDS sent by Post will receive special offer 
and cash BY RETURN. Sell with confidence to this old-established 
firm. Representative will be pleased to call. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
WE TRY TO EXCEED ALL PREVIOUS OFFERS 
GREEN’S ANTIQUE GALLERIES 
117, Kensington Church Street, London, W.8. BAYswater 9618/9619 
Bankers: Westminster Bank Ltd., W.11 


$.£:3 £€ $°£ S$ £ $ £ § £°$06 eo eee 
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RMS ‘WINDSOR CASTLE’ 


TO THE SOUTH ATLANTIC FOR SUNSHINE AND SMOOTH SEAS 


Every Thursday at 4 p.m. one 

of the eight big mailships leaves 
Southampton for the Cape. 
About twice a month large liners 
leave London for the Round 
Africa voyage. Chief Passenger 
Office, Dept. 2, 
19-21 Old Bond 
Street, London, 
W.1. Tel: HYDe 
Park 8400, or 
Travel Agents. 


/ 


There she goes, the great new ‘Windsor Castle’, heading for the Canaries and the Cape. 
38,000 tons of elegance and modernity. One of the eight fine mailships in the 
Union-Castle sunshine fleet. All the mailships are over 20,000 tons, and the “Transvaal 
Castle’, 33,000 tons, will take her place in the service in 1962. 

Great space, great comfort and superb service for every passenger. Officers and crew, 
chef and steward, purserette and Children’s Hostess — the whole ship’s company — 
they are wise and experienced in making the voyage a pleasure for all. 

Isn’t it time you gave yourself an excuse for a Union-Castle sunshine voyage ? 


Were GOING’S GOOD BY UNION-CASTLE 


Lee C/GrSHIPWAY LO, AFRICA 
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Next gentleman, 
please! 


INVITE YOU—if you happen to be reading this at a 
I moment when there are no urgent calls on your time 
—to consider for a moment how you would define a 
gossip column. 


You have? Good. Perhaps, after all, it didn’t take 
very long. Now please glance at any recent edition of 
“Table Talk’, by Pendennis, in The Observer, and see 
whether it fits your definition ? Or anyone else’s. 


As an attempt to live up to 
the popular notion of a 
gossip column, ‘‘Table Talk” 
is a wilful failure. It’s quite 
impossible to get yourself 
intoit bydoingconventionally 
gossipy things. You may fall 
again and again into the river 
at an all-night party, bom- 
_ bard an Hon. with countless 
bread rolls, even horsewhip a best-selling author, without 
the slightest chance of recognition from the mysterious 
Pendennis. 


What is grist to his particular mill, then? Well, recently 
we have had the P.R. ‘witch doctors’ working for African 
governments (“They are the new diplomats’); novices at 
the U.N. (it is still “inhabited by persons who are suave, 
unathletic and visibly bred indoors’’); and public-school 
headmasters (‘“‘Few people can encounter these gowned, 
articulate men without some secret dread’’). The common 
factor here seems to be ‘grey eminence’—these are the 
people who matter, but who don’t normally seek or 
receive public attention for themselves. 


HARO 


Whose turn next ? 


“Table Talk’, as its title suggests, gives an extra 
dimension to the news: that of informed, amusing 
conversation. A telling detail, a quote, a mannerism 
accurately pinned down, can often give an indication of 
a whole man, or turn an impersonal institution into a 
recognisable set of people. Pendennis’s interests range all 
over the world. You are not likely to be bored when you 
meet him at the week-end. 


The same goes for his cousin, Mammon, who is Some- 
thing In The City. He has a regular column in The 
Observer where he enquires what’s going on behind the 
share prices and the publicity campaigns. He tells you 
clearly and candidly about the significant men who hunt 
those Bulls and Bears and Stags in the mysterious 
Contango swamps of the City of London. 


I wonder who The Observer will be looking at next 
Sunday. If you are at a hub, a nerve centre where things 
are happening, it might be you... if not, it may add 
just the information you want. J.B.L. 
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Dice (set Rubies, 
Pearls and Turquoise) 
oes £6. 0. 0. 


Caravan containing MAge® \ 
Gipsy Fortune-teller SS 
and crystal. £3126 


Round Seal (set q 
Amethyst, Citrine or 
Cornelian) 


£7. 15. 0. 


9 CARAT 


Gold Charms 
for her bracelet 


Beautifully made and remarkable for their 
detail (many actually open to reveal tiny 
figures), these gold charms are the perfect 
present to mark a special occasion. 

All bear a 9 carat gold hallmark. 

These are just a few from our range of more than 


120 interesting charms. May we send you a copy of 
our illustrated booklet? It’s entirely free of charge, 


Amethyst, Citrine, 
: Bloodstone or 


soc Seal (set 
Cornelian) 


GOLDSMITHS 


GEORGE TARRATT LIMITED (Dept. CL) 
19 MARKET STREET, LEICESTER ’Phone 22531 


WOLFSCHMIDT 


KUMMEL 
. comes and glows 


SOF KUMME L 68° mor 


WOLFSCHMIDI 


THE ARISTOCRAT OF LIQUEURS‘ 
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To perceptive people in 134 countries, 


Grant s on the VOC kes Grant’s Standfast is a scotch associated 


with the life worthwhile. 
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GUINNESS HOBBY HORSES 


The Philatelst 


A philatelist’s lick is the best sort of stick, 
Maintains Uncle Edward, who favours 

Affixing his stamps with a hinge, which he damps 
With his tongue. (His are made in four flavours), 


But the thirst a man gets when he’s bought several sets 
And stuck them in albums — it’s vicious! 

Then even the shapes of triangular Capes 

Cannot thrill, nor a true blue Mauritius. 


The stoutest may quail at the thought of a sale, 

But not Uncle Edward — not he, sir, 

The Guinness that slakes him does more, for it makes him 
A zestful and sprightly old geezer. 


All his nephews and nieces say Guinness increases ? 
His verve in the auction room latterly. f 
No collector should miss (here’s the moral, boys) this 
Indispensable aid to philately. 


Guinness 1s good for you 


Copies of this page may be obtained from Arthur Guinness, Son & Co. (Park Royal) Ltd., Advertising Dept., 8, Baker Street, London, W.1 G.E.3273 
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MISS ROSAMOND PETRE 


Miss Rosamond Petre, only daughter of Major-General and Mrs. R. L. Petre, of Gilwell Cottage, Mayfield, Sussex, 
is to be married to Mr. David Whately, only son of the lat2 Mr. J. A. D. Whately, and of Mrs. Whately, of 
Chiddingly, Lewes, Sussex, at St. Mary’s Church, Cadogan Square, 5.W.3, on December 31 
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THE DISCIPLINED USE OF ROADS 


ECAUSE the voices of disgruntled motorists 
B are heard at this season more frequently 
than the voices of carol-singers, the 
Royal Society of Arts was inspired by a right 
sense of timing in arranging for a lecture to be 
given last week by Mr. A. Samuels, chairman 
of the London and Home Counties Traffic 
Advisory Committee, on some traffic problems 
of London. Although Mr. Samuels’s survey 
was limited to the Metropolitan area, much of 
his highly informative address was relevant to 
urban traffic problems everywhere in Britain. 
It must, for example, be generally true that by 
1953 vehicular traffic had recovered from the 
restrictive influences of the war, and had 
reached the highest density of pre-war days. 
It must also be true that since 1953 density 
has done nothing but increase, for “between 
1954 and 1959 the number of vehicles licensed 
for use on the roads of Great Britain rose from 
5.4 millions to 8.2 millions’ (an increase of 
52 per cent.). Moreover, the total number of 
vehicles on the roads of Great Britain is 
expected to double within the next ten years. 
With that fact in mind, the driver who is 
prone to complain loudly would be wise to keep 
some superlatives in reserve, because although 
great schemes of road development will have 
their effect on the problem, something more is 
required of drivers. Mr. Samuels put it thus: 
“Admittedly we need more roads, but we need 
first a disciplined use of those we have.” 
Highway parking is a problem of every 
city and town. London’s experience of it is 
impressive. ‘‘In Central London,” said Mr. 
Samuels, ‘‘there are 210 miles of street on which, 
until recently, some 50,000 vehicles were 
parked every day, 60 per cent. for long periods. 
These 30,000 long-term parkers used up about 
100 miles of kerbside-space that should have 
been available for the flow of traffic and for com- 
mercial vehicles loading and unloading. If the 
long-term parkers had been charged for the 
privilege of abusing the highway, their sub- 
scriptions could have gone some way towards 
covering the cost of off-street garage space for 
every one of them.” If that aspect of highway 
parking is pungently presented, it must be 
remembered that the complaints of motorists 
find expression far more frequently than the 
case of the traffic authorities. Nor can the 
authorities always see the solutions in the 
simple terms in which the driver conceives them. 
Merely to say: ‘“‘We must have more roads’”’ is 
to ignore many harsh truths relevant to an 
ever-swelling volume of traffic in a small and 
densely populated island. Mr. Samuels’s answer 
to the familiar demand is: “In my view a 
policy of unlimited urban road development 
would be as useless as building castles in the 
sand.” 
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Those who consider that increase of road 
traffic must always be matched by increase of 
roads would be interested in the application of 
such a principle to the traffic situation in New 
York, where, to a greater extent than in 
Britain, public transport has been super- 
seded by private cars. In a recent lecture at 
the London Housing centre Mr. H. J. Reifen- 
berg quoted an American authority as saying: 
“Without public transport it would be neces- 


sary to demolish every building in Downtown | 


Manhattan, to build nine levels of transportation 
space, and then to construct new buildings on 
top. Such being the ultimate effect of the 
continued erosion of public transport by the 
swelling tide of private vehicles, it is not sur- 
prising that such emergency measures as pink 
zones and parking restrictions appear to favour 
public as against private transport. The 
“disciplined use of roads’”’ is not an expression 
that commends itself readily even to law- 
abiding drivers or fills them with genial feelings 
toward those who adopt it as an essential of 
policy, but as Mr. Ernest Marples, Minister of 
Transport, said in speaking recently of road 
safety and drinking: “It would be an abdication 
of my duty if I gave way merely to be popular.” 


FRUIT-GROWING IN ITALY 


ORTICULTURAL producers in this coun- 

try are so ready to think of foreigners as 
having some slightly unfair advantage over 
them that it is not a bad thing to be reminded 
that this is not always true. Mr. A. P. Preston, 
trials officer at the East Malling Research 
Station, in Kent, recently completed a study of 
fruit growing in North Italy, and in his report 
he mentions the extreme susceptibility to late- 
spring frost of many of the valleys in which fruit 
is most intensively cultivated. So great is the 
risk in places such as the Adige Valley north of 
Lake Garda that growers were apparently 
accustomed to losing a major portion of their 
crop two years out of three before they installed 
overhead water sprinklers, which have almost 
completely checked this damage. Exactly the 
same apparatus has been used successfully in 
England, but does not appear to have been 
adopted commercially. Another feature of 
these valleys is the heavy summer rainfall, 
which, in conjunction with the rich soil, not only 
produces exceptionally strong growth but also 
causes a serious scab problem in apples and 
pears, necessitating as many as 20 sprayings 
each year. Violent hailstorms are frequent, and 
efforts are made to disperse them by discharging 
rockets into the clouds. In some areas apples 
and pears are trained on a system known as 
free palmette in which lateral branches are 
trained downwards so that they might be 
described as weeping espaliers. Very heavy 
crops are obtained, and the system appears to 
be one that might well be copied in this country. 


RIDING THE BOW-WAVES 


MONG the most interesting of the tales 
about the charm and intelligence of por- 
poises are descriptions of their ““‘bow-riding’”’— 
their capacity to remain almost motionless 
while being propelled forwards on the bow-wave 
of ships. A recent issue of Nature includes an 
interesting summary of this activity by two 
members of the Woods Hole Oceanographic 
Institution, of the United States. In the first 
place, porpoises are often seen to swim pur- 
posefully towards the vessel to take up their 
bow-riding stations, from one to five feet from 
the ship’ s stem, in which they sometimes 
remain for an hour or more, sometimes singly, 
sometimes in groups. Occasionally they keep 
crossing from one side of the bow to the other; 
sometimes they roll slowly as they go, or they 
may even travel on their sides or upside down. 
Several authorities have advanced theories on 
the hydrodynamics involved, and have even 
experimented with models. The article referred 
to suggests that the main propulsion is due to 
pressure from the ship’s approach, which 
counterbalances the drag on the porpoise’s 
body. It seems probable that the creatures 
respond directly to the ship’s pressure field, 
and that they assist their position-keeping by 
occasional slow strokes of their tailfins. Besides 
bow-riding, porpoises have been observed 
riding wind waves, near the top of the wave’s 
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forward slope. The article suggests that where | 
steady winds raise large, regularly moving waves _ 
over long distances porpoises, and possibly larger 
cetaceans, might wave-ride for long periods on j 
their migratory journeys. | 


THE EVIL OF OIL POLLUTION | 


OR those concerned about the pollution of 

coastal waters by oil there was encourage- 
ment in the fact that the House of Lords last 
week devoted an hour and a half to a discus- 
sion of this evil. Lord Dynevor’s motion was 
devised simply to draw attention to the subject, 
but the debate, with its several reminders of the 
persistence of pollution in British waters and — 
the. slow progress towards a_ satisfactory 
remedy, should prove helpful. It should stimu- 
late those whose duty it is to enforce our own | 
law within British territorial waters or to | 
secure the adhesion of more maritime nations | 
to the international Convention governing the 
pollution of the sea outside our territorial | 
limits. Lord Chesham, for the Government, | 
was able to tell the House that the United ; 
States Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs a 
had endorsed.the President’s proposal that the — 
Convention should be ratified, even though the ' 
United States does not regard the treaty in its 
present form as satisfactory. He added that _ 
Australia and Italy “hope to ratify soon.” It 
was gratifying, also, to find Lord Chesham — 
paying on the Government’s behalf a well- 
deserved tribute to the help received from the 
Royal Society for the Protection of Birds and 
the International Council for Bird Preservation. 
The service these and other organisations are 
able to give has been recognised by their 
interests’ being co-ordinated in an official 
Advisory Committee. 
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Next Week’s Issue 


q 
Country Lire of December 15 will include 
a review by Denys Sutton of the Charles II 
Exhibition at the Royal Academy. It will also 
contain articles on Yorkshire houses that have 
towers, by G. Bernard Wood; on the garden at 
Talbot Manor, Norfolk, by A. J. Huxley; and 
on chairs for the Georgian entrance hall, by — 
G. Bernard Hughes. In addition, there will be an 
account of the Smithfield Show by Anthony Hurd, 
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COUNTRYMAN’S 
LETTER I had from a reader the other 
day spoke of the effect upon livestock 

took place at a newly established quarry. It 

seems that the only animals that were un- 
it may have been that, being the sort of sheep 
they were, they were well used to detonations 
towns the sheep graze the verges, and they are 
not infrequently met with on the pavements. 

I have watched this sort of thing a great 
deal. There are one or two quarries not so far 
for bringing rock down. As far as I have seen 
the sheep hardly lift their heads. They cer- 
troubled only when they are in a congregation. 

When they are in ones and twos they appear to 

in flight, or clustering on the ivy of the cliff face, 

they nearly always protest and flap about in 
about the face of the cliff. 
* * 

THER sounds may have heavier impact. 

When the maroon goes off to summon the 

They seem to take this as the firing of an out- 
sized shotgun, and the flights are prolonged. 
at one end of a trial area, I think—the birds are 
very disturbed at times, and I sometimes 
the pressure has anything to do with the degree 
of panic. 

us, and they never fail to call when an explosion 

takes place. Sometimes I have noted the 

ing what the cock pheasant found to complain 

about. The sheep, however, are unruffled by 

are too thick-headed and stupid to be troubled. 
* * 


By TAN NIALL 
A and wild life in her locality when blasting 
troubled were some Welsh mountain sheep, and 
and explosions. In some of the Welsh quarry 
They are surely conditioned to blasting. 
away from us, and one of them has regular times 
tainly show no sign of alarm. The jackdaws are 
pay no attention, but when 50 or 100 birds are 
indignation, making swirling flights out and in 
* 
lifeboat crew the effect on the birdsis pronounced. 
When a plane breaks the sound barrier—we are 
wonder if the amount of moisture in the air or 
Cock pheasants haunt the ground all round 
repeated shots from the quarry only by wonder- 
nearly all the explosions. I think that they 
* 


T the moment I am very much against 
sheep, except as legs and shoulders of lamb 
coming out of the oven. I have just spent the 
better part of a morning rounding up and 
expelling sheep from the garden. We had an 
invasion again. There seems no help for it but 
to drive the sheep back and wait for them to 
come again. The farmer down below suffers as 


we do, but he doesn’t run himself into the 


ground chasing the pests. He has got himself 
a whistle, a trilling sort of whistle that has a 
visible effect on the sheep. As soon as they 
hear this whistle they begin to run for the cliff 
and the grazing where they rightly belong. We 
must get ourselves a whistle. 

Yesterday morning the sheep came down in 
the darkness, cropped all the kale, chewed the 
begonias and even took the remains of the mint, 
which would have made mint sauce for our next 
bit of lamb. I managed to pen 16 sheep and a 


| ram this morning and, by roping them each in 


turn, led them down the steps and across the 
court to let them out on to the lane, where they 
could, for all I cared, take to exploring another 
30 miles of country. The ram was crafty. He 
back-tracked and found his way to the cliff 
again, but the ewes went skipping off down the 
lane. 

A whistle is surely a much safer and simpler 
way of getting rid of sheep than chasing them 
up amountain. As soon as I can get the right 
sort of whistle we should have them under con- 
trol. I fancy they take the whistle as an 
indication that dogs are being sent after them. 
Susy, our Cairn, is too small to make much 
impression on them. Some of the bolder ewes 


» : y 
A. W. Besley 


HALF-TIMBER PATTERN: THE MEWS, WINDSOR, BERKSHIRE 


butt poor Susy, and the ram certainly showed 
her that he wasn’t afraid of her. 


* * 
* 


VER since I began to tie my own fishing 


flies I have steadily progressed away from 
the orthodox, discovering that what the book 


ADAM AAMAAMAAMA2 211. 


BONFIRE 


LD man five 
Cracks his jaws. 

Listen: it’s frosty 
Out of doors. 
With a tick and a tack, 
Each frozen tree 
Creaks in her winter's 
Agony, 
And the falling leaf 
Makes a notse as great 
As a poor soul tapping 
St. Peter’s Gate. 
The smoke drifts up 
And up, as though 
Tt loved the earth 
And were loth to go. 
But old man five 
Snaps his teeth: 
All summer smoulders 
Underneath. 


JEAN KENWARD. 


says is not to be relied upon unless the writer 
has an exceptionally open mind on the subject 
of what a fish sees and what it will react to in 
given circumstances. I was intrigued to dis- 
cover an American angler’s design of fly the 
other day, a fly that is made from one feather, 
part of the tip of the feather serving as tail, the 
remaining fibres being turned back and making 
a body as well as hackle, and the result being 
something finer and lighter than the average 
dry fly made by amateurs or to be bought in a 
shop. I have always felt that the greatest 
handicap any fly-maker faces is his inability 
to achieve lightness or a finely-built fly any 
where near the delicate structure of the natural, 
but using one feather brings this possibility 
nearer, I think. The smaller the amount of 
material wrapped or fastened about a hook- 
shank the finer the fly will be, and the less chance 
there will be of its becoming water-logged. 


* * 
* 


FRIEND who was up to dinner the other 

evening was talking reflectively about his 
shooting before the war, and we discovered that 
we had shot over the same ground in the same 
years, although we hadn’t met until after the 
war. Most of my shooting memories are of 
waiting for duck on the fringes of bogs, or of 
saturated cornfields where the stooks had 
started to grow, of mornings and evenings 
almost waist-deep in water among stunted 
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alders, of occasional days on grouse moors, of 
days spent walking rough for whatever kind of 
game could be put up—wild pheasants, hares, a 
snipe or a woodcock, a few red-letter days when 
I brought up a flank as the old stubbles and 
root-fields were walked for partridges. 


* * 
* 


NE of the days that remain in my memory 
was an occasion when I went out to 
shoot golden plover. I don’t think golden 
plover are shot now, but they were when I had 
nothing to do but wander with a gun, and I 
found a great flock of them on a half-flooded 
pasture. I had never shot golden plover 
before. They were generally to be found out 
on the mud flats of the estuary, but I never 
went there for them. That they were con- 
sidered a delicacy I knew very well. I could, 
I suppose, have shot scores, but after two or 
three shots I gave up, for I had allI wanted. I 
remember my initial astonishment when I swung 
the gun at the swirling flock and brought down 
not one, but eight. I never troubled them 
again after that day, although I often heard 
them on the pasture, and this was the only 
time in my life that I tasted golden plover. 


CLIMBING 


SOUTH 


summit of Snowdon every year, and, if 

the vast number who go by train are 
added then more people stand on this peak 
than on any other in Britain. Of course, the 
crowds are there only during the summer 
holiday months—a season avoided by the 
connoisseur who prefers to make the ascent 
either alone or with friends.. 

My own tastes fall into this exclusive 
category, and during the sunny days of last 


P oes of people walk up to the 


1—VIEW AT THE BEGINNING OF THE 
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E look down, over the top of a pine wood, 

at the town beyond. The town wasn’t 
always there. Many years ago a strip of water 
cut off the large mound that dominates the 
coast just here, and the rock and the grazing 
up there formed an island. Development 
eventually held the sea back. Roads and 
drains, buttresses and piles changed the nature 
of the ground, and the rock was an island no 
more, although it continued to be separated 
from the green fields beyond by the sticks and 


stones of the town. Birds that lived up there 


survived without trouble. They came and 
went as they pleased, but the town was a barrier 
for foxes, badgers, hares and rabbits. 

It has continued to be so and has, in fact, 
grown considerably. Under these circumstances 
one might have thought that in-breeding would 
eventually have taken care of the wild life of 
the place, apart from its birds. I don’t know 
how many years have elapsed since grass and 
open country joined the rock area with the rest 
of the territory. Perhaps as many as 80 or 90 
years have gone, and the hares, rabbits, foxes 
and badgers are as virile as ever. One can only 
account for this sort of thing by suggesting that 
new strains find their way across the town by 


SNOW DON 


Written and Illustrated 


spring I climbed this mountain by at least ten 
routes, mainly with the idea of refreshing 
my memory and of comparing the photo- 
graphic rewards of the different routes. I 
found the path from Llanberis, which mounts 
beside the railway, rather dull, whereas each of 
the others displayed some interesting features, 
that by way of Crib Goch winning pride of place 
on every count. Nevertheless, I think it would 
be true to say that the Llanberis path, the Wat- 
kin path and the Miners’ track from Pen-y-Pass 


a) 


ASCENT OF SNOWDON BY THE RHYD-DDU PATH TO THE SOUTH OF THE P 
Llyn Cwellyn can be seen between Mynydd Mawr on the left and Moel Goch on the right aa 


night, which means that foxes, badgers and 
hares travel as much as half a mile through the | 
streets to reach cover. 


* * 
* 


HIS thought rather amuses me. I have a 
picture, of the town in high summer, 
thronged with holiday-makers, or in winter 
when the people from round about come in to do 
their shopping and transact their daily business, 
and another picture of it in the small hours, 
when a hare must go hopping along the main 
street, or a fox slinks from entry to entry, 
stopping, listening and sniffing the breeze. The 
badger, too, must cross this no-man’s-land, as, 
indeed, it frequently came down through my old , 
village to cross the main coast road at dead of — 
night. This must surely happen. There would 
be no natural four-legged life up on the rock 
except voles, mice and rats, with, perhaps, a few 
stoats and weasels to keep them in hand, unless _ 
the fox and hare came in through the town. | 
Once in a while one discovers that creatures — 
like foxes and badgers are not unfamiliar with — 
the streets of little towns by night. Itisa sort of » 
conceit’ we have that when the town or the 
village sleeps-the whole world sleeps. 


FROM THE 


by W. A. POUCHER 


are the most favoured approaches, but since 
they do not include a ridge traverse and are very 
much enclosed for most of the way, they do not 
reveal to advantage the splendour of this fine. 
mountain group. On the other hand, the margin 
of safety in all weathers is perhaps greater, and 
this may be the main reason for their popularity. 
When compared with these routes, those on 
the southern flanks of the range are less used at’ 
present, although in the early days of hill 
walking they were the main paths to Y Wyddfa. 


a 


> Sef | gry 


. 
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2.—THE SUMMIT OF YR ARAN FROM THE RHYD-DDU PATH 


Visitors without transport find them less access- 
ible, unless they camp in Nant Colwyn or stay 
in lodgings in either Beddgelert or RKhyd-ddu; 
those having cars at their disposal may 
stay anywhere in the district and make one or 
other of these southern ascents in a day. 

The Snowdon Ranger Track, beginning at 
the Youth Hostel beside Llyn 
Cwellyn, is much favoured by 
young hikers, In this article, 
however, I propose to confine my- 
self to the Rhyd-ddu path,-which 
starts from a point to the south 
of this village on the Caernarvon 
road, because I think it merits 
much greater notice not only 
from walkers who prefer an easy 
gradient, but also from photo- 
graphers, who are always in search 
of fresh and repaying subjects for 
their cameras. There is another 
point in its favour for motorists; 
the South Snowdon _ station, 
on the old and now disused Welsh 
Highland Railway, has been trans- 
formed into a spacious and con- 
venient car park, from which the 
path begins only a few steps away. 

The first mile or so of this 
route is well sign-posted, but 
since this section is an old quarry 
road, it would be difficult to go 
wrong in clear weather. Near 
a ruined cottage on the right is 
a remarkable disused quarry, very 
deep and dangerous indeed, with 
a conspicuous V-shaped cleft in 
the high cliffs on its far side. It is 
railed off to prevent accidents, 
but so far as I could see many 
passers-by had scrambled over 
the wire to inspect it more closely. 
The path rises gently, and when 
one reaches some bold rocks on 
the left there is a fine vista along 
the valley below, with Llyn 
Cwellyn cradled in the depression 
between Mynydd Mawr on the left 


and Moel Goch on the right, as seen in Fig. 1. 
The track curves round the gentle grassy 
slopes on the right until a gate in a stone wall 
is encountered. On the other side of it and high 
on the face of arocky escarpment are the words: 
“Snowdon, first gate on the left’’—an important 
direction for those first making this ascent. 


Hereabouts a rather faint grassy track 
comes in on the right; it is the short cut for 
walkers from Beddgelert and leaves the Caer- 
narvon road near Pitt’s Head to pass an isolated 
farm, Ffridd-uchaf, easily identified by its 
protecting band of conifers. Beyond this gate 
the track now falls slightly, to rise again and 


Mynydd Mawr is on the left 
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4.—LOOKING TO 


RDS (left to right) 


zag through innumerable rocky hillocks. 
Higher up it turns to the right in the direction of 
Yr Aran, and at this point there is a splendid 
retrospect of the Nantlle Valley on the other 
side of Nant Colwyn. Further on there is a 
better view of this outlying peak on the right 
and its bold summit is well seen from a gate 
near a sheepfold (Fig. 2). 


THE 


SUMMIT 
FROM LLECHOG 


he path now becomes rough, stony and 
steep as the flanks of Llechog are ascended, and 
in a strange grassy hollow stand the ruins of a hut 
where refreshments could be had in days long 
past. The going is a little tedious until the crest 
of Llechog is attained (Fig. 3), when quite 
suddenly, and perhaps unexpectedly, the ground 
falls away dramatically from the rim of Cwm 


5.—THE SUMMIT OF SNOWDON AND BWLCH MAIN FROM THE SADDLE 


< 


OF SNOWDON, THE BWLCH MAIN RIDGE AND THE SADDLE, 


Clogwyn to reveal its lonely lakes far below, and 
to disclose an unusual view of Snowdon and 
Bwilch Main at the head of this hollow (Fig. 4). 

When I made this climb last spring the 
sun had disappeared by the time I reached this 
exposed and lofty ridge, but as a strong wind 
was blowing from the north-west, I knew that if 
I waited long enough it would disperse the cloud 
canopy overhanging Snowdon. So I sat down 
on the lee side of a wall and for two and a half 
hours patiently awaited developments. I was 
the first climber on this route that day, but in an 
hour a party of four approached, and the leader, 
seeing my cameras, remarked that he always 
left his at home when he climbed Snowdon 
because the inevitable delays occasioned by the 
lack of sunlight spoiled his day. 

When the cloud eventually cleared from my 
objective, I hastened to secure these photographs 
and then pushed on for the summit of my peak. 
The stony path rising to the Saddle is steep but 
soon passed, and on gaining its crest one realises 
the mighty stature of Snowdon, with the 
track clearly seen ascending Bwlch Main, the 
hotel at its terminus just below the cairn, and 
perhaps the train steaming into the station 
(Fig. 5). This is not the only dramatic scene 
unfolded from this lofty viewpoint, because on 
the other side of the ridge lies the deep Cwm 
Tregalan, where the Watkin Path appears as a 
thin white line ascending the stony flanks of 
Lliwedd, and beyond Bwlch Saethau is a fine 
view of the conical top of Moel Siabod in the far 
distance. 

When first seen, the final section of this 
route may cause qualms in those who suffer 
from vertigo, but actually the path is as safe as 
any other in the region, and I have never heard 
of any accident there. On a clear day such 
as this one the magnificent panorama from 
Y Wyddfa was at its best. What surprised me 
were the hundreds of seagulls gathered round 
the summit, all of them waiting for scraps of food 
from those eating their lunch near the cairn. 
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BIRD-PAINTERS’ VARIED 


HOODIES SEEING OFF A 
Two of the paintings on view in the exhibition by contemporary bird-painters at the Reading Museum and Art Gallery until December 24 


HE first composite exhibition ever to be 
held in this country of works by the 
leading contemporary bird-painters is at 
the Museum and Art Gallery, Reading, Berkshire, 
until December 24. Apart from such well-known 
British artists as Peter Scott, J. C. Harrison 
and Philip Rickman, the American artists John 
Henry Dick and Walter A. Weber, and the 
Swiss Robert Hainard are represented. This 
exhibition, with over 150 pictures, shows the 
astonishing variety that flourishes under the 
title of bird-painter, from the meticulous 
accuracy of D. M. Reid-Henry, in whose jewel- 
like paintings every feather is in place, to the 
free style of John P. Busby, in whose paintings of 
owls the birds are incidental to the painter’s 
overall design—though Busby is also an ac- 
curate observer, as his sketches show. 
Then the birds themselves are as varied as 
the styles in which they are painted. Dennis F. 


FAMILY OF OWLS: AN OIL PAINTING BY JOHN P. BUSBY. 


Harle contributes a lammergeier and young 
from Spain, with the rocks round the nest 
strewn with bones; John Henry Dick’s water- 
colours range from quetzals from Costa Rica, 
with their long curved tail-feathers, and 
coppery-tailed trogans from Mexico, to African 
knob-billed ducks from Tanganyika; while 
C. E. Talbot Kelly’s subjects are divided 
between Sierra Leone and New Zealand. In the 
exhibition’s main room one of the most 
impressive of the oils is Keith Shackleton’s 
painting of sword-billed humming-birds —a 
vivid composition in different shades of green, 
the tiny birds immensely magnified as their 
beaks probe the long creamy-white tropical 
flowers. 

Apart from the oil paintings and water- 
colours, which form the bulk of the exhibition, 
other artistic techniques are well represented. 
For example, James T. A. Osborne is highly 


(Right) FRENCH PARTRIDGES: A COLOUR 
JAMES T. A. OSBORNE 
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STYLES 


RAVEN, BY ROBERT GILLMOR, AND SIESTA: CRESTED CRANES, BY KEITH SHACKLETON. 


successful in his colour prints of puffins, bar- 
tailed godwits and French partridges—inciden- 
tally, he also has three striking oil paintings in 
this exhibition, with the birds’ stretched wings 
making patterns against the sky—and there are 
interesting exhibits from Robert Gillmor, who 
contributes some sensitive lino cuts, of the four 
or more cuts he needs to make up each complete 
picture, and from E. A. R. Ennion, who uses 
pen and wash for his book illustrations. There 
is also a large section devoted to bird-artists’ 
preliminary sketches in the field, which illus- 
trates the amount of painstaking work that goes 
into even the most casual-seeming completed 
picture. 

Altogether this is an exhibition that should 
be seen by all those interested in the bird- 
painter’s art, whether their interests lie in the 
birds portrayed or the varied techniques used 
in portraying them. KS: 


PRINT BY 
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TALKING ABOUT SALE-ROOMS 


THE PIQUANCY OF PIQUE 


By FRANK DAVIS 
()*s does not often see odds and ends made in 


tortoiseshell piqué. They are of necessity small 

and most of them date from the early years of 
the 18th century, though a few are up to 50 years 
older, and they are agreeably luxurious. Occasionally 
they appear in auctioneers’ catalogues devoted to 
“objects of vertu,’ that rather charming backward- 
looking phrase for which no one has yet discovered a 
satisfactory modern equivalent. A dozen or so turned 
up recently at Christie’s and caused several people to 
dig into their pockets fairly deeply. 

The craft was one of extreme nicety—jeweller’s 
work—and its materials were tortoiseshell, gold or 
silver and mother-of-pearl. The gold or silver was laid 
on to the tortoiseshell ground in either strips or tiny 
points. By combining the pattern made in this way 
with mother-of-pearl, stirring the mixture briskly and 
with a beautiful sense of balance with what you know of 
Chinese decoration and adding a few touches of fantasy 
of your own you would arrive at the charming dish 
illustrated in Fig. 1, which was bought for 380 guineas. 
There are lots of incidents: a big-wig in a horse-carried 
sedan-chair, dancers, sages and animals in mother-of- 
pearl among gold piqué scrolls. 

A pair of similarly decorated ewers then changed 
owners for 800 guineas, andasmall casket for 680 guineas. 
This casket has purely European decoration on coverand 
sides—a nymph drawn in a chariot by two stags, 
fabulous beasts and Classical deities amid scrolls and 


1.—MOTHER-OF-PEARL AND GOLD 
PIQUE DISH. 15 ins. wide. 380 gns. 


foliage; the interior of the lid is piqué in gold — 
with the arms of Charles II, monarch of Spain, 
Naples and Sicily (1661-1700). Another casket 
decorated on the sides with various sporting 
scenes, the cover having an elaborate cartouche 
of a young girl being presented to Neptune, 
was sold for 300 guineas. 

A day or two later one had the rare pleasure 
of seeing half a dozen little paintings by 
Constable hung together: the largest, a wood 
in Suffolk painted in 1809, is 234 ins. by 194 ins. 
and the smallest 52 ins. by 9 ins. My choice— 
a major enchantment among five other charmers 
—was the little open landscape of Fig. 2, the 
clouds of which occupy nearly all the picture 
space: happy the man or woman who had the 
necessary 2,400 guineas available! Of the 
remainder, two made 2,000 guineas each, a 
fourth 1,500 guineas. All except one came 
from the collection of the late Sir Michael 
Sadler and were sent in for sale by Mrs. ~ 
Michael Sadleir. 

Then came two horse-portraits by Herring 
senior belonging to Lady Halifax: Whisker, of 
1836, and Flying Dutchman with Charles 
Marlow up; Flying Dutchman was the 1849 
winner of the Derby and the St. Leger. Herring, 
so excellent when his subject is obliging enough 
to stand still for him, could never get beyond 
the spread-eagle vision of a galloping animal— 
which is perhaps one reason why he has such 
appeal to a generation familiar with split- 
second photography. Whisker was sold for 
800 guineas; Flying Dutchman and his jockey 
for 1,650 guineas. 

I have just read a letter in a Sunday paper 
that maintains that there is a moment when a 
galloping horse has all legs completely out- 
stretched and that the first photo-finish picture 
taken in this country—that of the Great Metro- 
politan Handicap of April 22, 1947—showed 
Star Song suspended almost in that pose. 
I am in no position to give an opinion, but it 
will be entertaining if we all finally have to 
admit that Herring and his predecessors were 
in fact accurate observers and not merely 
devotees of a moth-eaten rocking-horse con- 
vention. I illustrate Flying Dutchman and 
his rider herewith, so that. everyone may form 
his own opinion (Fig. 3). 

The chair of Fig. 4 is one of a pair that 
appeared in a run-of-the-mill sale at Sotheby’s. 
They were not in good condition and had been 


repolished ; thei oD inf d, had be 
3.—FLYING DUTCHMAN, BY J. F. HERRING. 41 ins. by 72 ins. 1,650 gens. eteeea: and had farina tole xen £200 for 


a 


| 


| 


them. They arearare enough Hepplewhite type: 
stuffed cartouche-shaped back and serpentine- 
fronted seat and the back carved with gadroon 
mouldings. The seat rail is also carved with 
three gadroon mouldings and the same treat- 
ment is given to the legs down to the scroll feet. 
They are an elegant enough version of a French 
fashion, but I don’t think anyone quite expected 
the market to welcome them so enthusiastically ; 
£500 or £600 maybe—but the bidding soared 
and they were finally sold for £1,850. This 
would not be a staggering price for a pair of 
chairs by one of the half dozen great Paris 
makers of the 18th century, but it is a very 
large sum for two English pieces: indeed, as far 
as I can discover, this is the highest price that 
has yet been recorded for two 18th-century 
English chairs. 

Silver, in the same rooms, registered some 
very high prices the previous day. One often 
makes fun of avid collectors of silver because 
some of them become so obsessed with the 
minutize of marks that they have no eyes for a 
piece as a whole, regarding it not as a work of 
art (or at least of craft), but as a host for this 
or that maker’s mark or date letter. The 
standing salt of Fig. 5, which has figured in 
several exhibitions and was for many years on 
loan to the Victoria and Albert Museum, bears 
no date letter and a maker’s mark only—a ship. 
This ship appears on a bell salt of the year 
1608, so it is reasonable to assign this salt to the 
early years of the 17th century. I heard one or 
two people suggest that, because it.bore no date 
letter, it might disappoint the anonymous 
owner. Presumably it did not, for, whereas the 
last time it appeared in the sale-room—in 1945 
—it realised £1,550, it now changed hands at 
£3,400. 

Two other things showed a similar rise in 
value. One of them was a casket for a toilet 
table of the year 1683—octagonal and engraved 
with Chinese figures in a formal garden, exotic 


| birds and flower sprays to taste; the typical 


modish chinoiseries of the late 17th century. 


| This realised £1,500, against £600 in 1941, while 


a George I seven-sided tea-pot, 1724, by a little- 
known Huguenot, Isaac Ribouleau, made £2,500, 
compared with £1,800 in 1952. 


5._SILVER STANDING SALT OF THE 17th CENTURY. 12 ins. high. £3,400. (Right) 6—ONE OF A 
SET OF FOUR CANDLESTICKS BY PAUL DE LAMERIE, 1726. £5,600 the four 
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The most surprising 
price on that particular 
morning was the £5,600 
cheerfully paid for a 
set of four plain baluster 
candlesticks by that far 
more famous craftsman 
of Huguenot descent, 
Paul, de Lamerie. I 
illustrate one of them in 
Fig. 6: the sconces bell- 
shaped, the stems oc- 
tagonal and the bases 
incurved at the angles. 
They are very nice, 
good, simple, unde- 
monstrative things in- 
deed, and not very 
different from other 
candlesticks of their 
generation (they are 
from the year 1726) 
except for the maker’s 
mark that has so magic- 
al a loosening effect 
upon the purse strings. 
One is accustomed to 
unusual prices, but these 
four candlesticks were 
seen last in the same 
auction-rooms in 1944, 
and then realised £680. 

Other de Lamerie 
pieces were also re- 
served for the more 
than normally opulent. 
For example, a pair of 
salvers of 1745, the 
rims applied with grape- 
laden vine-tendrils, the 
centres engraved with 
contemporary armori- 
als with borders of vine 
ornament, went to the 
U.S.A. at £3,000, as did a soup-tureen and 
cover of 1734 elaborately chased and engraved. 
How odd, by the way, that people so cheer- 
fully pay large sums in order to live with some- 
body else’s coat-of-arms! A coffee-pot by the 


4.—RARE TYPE OF HEPPLEWHITE CHAIR, ONE OF A 


| 
} 


PAIR. £1,850 the pair 


same great man and of the same year went for 
£1,800, and a splendid silver-gilt ewer, helmet- 
shaped, of 1736, went for £4,200. Compared to 
all this, the £1,000 paid for a 15th-century 
Italian silver-gilt and enamelled chalice, having 
the stem and base chased with 
foliage and with champlevé 
enamel figures of saints and 
birds seemed mere chicken- 
feed. 

Even ordinary atlases 
are major enchantments; that 
great marvel of the 17th 
century Le Grand Atlas, ou 
Cosmographie Blawiane, en 
laquelle est exactement décritie 
la Terve, la Mer et le Ciel, by 
W. and J. Blaeu, published at 
Amsterdam in 1663, can be 
considered, not without rea- 
son, as the herald of the 
modern world. Even or- 
dinary copies are classed as 
magnificent. 

The set of 12 volumes 
royal folio, coloured through- 
out and with titles em- 
blazoned, that was seen at 
Hodgson’s recently was very 
nearly out of this world, and 
realised in consequence an 
out-of-this-world price. It 
was bought back for Holland 
for £3,300, well above the 
normal few hundreds for a 


fine copy. 
The reason was. that 
it bears a_ presentation 


inscription by Jean Blaeu to 
Louis XIV’s minister Colbert. 
In this lengthy inscription 
Blaeu outlines the history and 
his reasons for producing the 
atlas and asks Colbert to 
present a set to the French 
King “if His Majesty would 
deign to cast his eyes over 
it as he passes by, and if 
my work did not displease 
him, my ambition would be 
entirely satisfied.” 
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IMPROVING BRITISH FOREST TREES 


By J. D. MATTHEWS 


given rise to many improved, named varieties that 

have displaced most of the original wild forms. The 
large size of forest trees and their slowness to mature 
largely explains why foresters have been slow to apply 
similar methods to increase the quantity and improve 
the quality of the timber produced in their woodlands 
and plantations. 

The first important increases in timber production 
were obtained by the use of exotic tree species (Fig. 1). 
This was especially the case in Britain, where the natural 
woodlands were never rich in species and where the 
importation of exotics has been in progress for many 
centuries. As a result, there is now a particularly rich, 
and probably unrivalled, collection of trees of very 
diverse origin available for the tree breeder in plantations, 
species plots and arboreta. 

During the 18th and 19th centuries, Scotch pine, 
Norway spruce and European larch were the principal 
species used to form plantations in Britain. In the present 
century, and especially since the formation of the Forestry 
Commission in 1919, conifers from the west of North 
America have been widely used because of their adapt- 
ability and fast rate of growth, whichis considerably greater 
than that of the native species or the older exotics. The 
species concerned include Sitka spruce, Douglas fir and 
Lodgepole pine. The importation and testing of exotics 
continue, and recent examples are the Serbian spruce, 
the Southern beeches from Chile, and most recently the 
Dawn redwood, Metasequoia glyptostroboides. 

During the early years the first plantings of both 
European larch and Douglas fir in Britain were often 
used as seed sources, and distinct cultivated varieties, 
(cultivars) of these two species have developed. Seed of 
these cultivars was widely distributed and gave rise to 
some very fine plantations. As the demands for seed 
and plants increased, fresh importations of both in- 
digenous and exotic species were made. The occurrence of 
failures, especially in plantations of European larch, where 
extensive die-back occurred, led to an appreciation of 
the importance of seed origin. In 1926 the Forestry Com- 
mission began trials of seed origins that have clearly 
demonstrated the benefits of careful choice of seed origins 
in European larch, Scotch pine, Lodgepole pine, Sitka 
spruce and Douglas fir. Ideally all the seed used in forestry 
should come from sources of known origin and proved 
value, and most forest services now maintain registers of 
seed sources, 

The first forester to advocate tree breeding as a means 
of increasing timber production was Professor Augustine 


Henry. Between 1910 and 1913 he made crosses at Kew ANS 0: YEAR. OLD CORSICAN PINE, AN EXOTIC TREE THAT HAS DONE 


and elsewhere, using individuals of various species of 
poplar, alder, ash and walnut as parents. In 1925 and WELL IN BRITAIN. The use of exotic species brought the first important 


1926 systematic work began in Denmark and the U.S.A, increases in timber production in Britain. (Below) 2.—A UNIF ORM PLANTATION 
Now there are over 20 tree-breeding stations in OF A SINGLE VARIETY, POPULUS:-GENEROSA, PRODUCED BY VEGETATIVE 
Europe and more than 50 European workers in forest PROPAGATION. The propagating is done by rooting cuttings or by grafting 


ie farm and garden crops selection and breeding have 


genetics and _ forest-tree breeding. 
Forest-tree-breeding programmes are 
in progress in the U.S.A., Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, 
Japan, Argentina and South Korea. 
Two principal methods are being 
used in the improvement of forest 
trees. These are the selection, and 
direct use as seed producers, of de- 
sirable species, varieties and individuals 
already existing in the forest; and the 
utilisation of hybrid vigour or heterosis 
obtained by cross-breeding both 
within species and between species. 


These methods are used to obtain 
increased vigour of growth, improved 
habit of growth, better adaptation to 
adverse conditions such as drought, 
frost, snow and exposure to wind, 
increased resistance to disease and 
insect pests, and improved timber 
quality. Much can and has been done 
to improve trees by selecting desirable 
individual trees and propagating them 
vegetatively (Fig. 2)—-by rooting cut- 
tings or by grafting—for use in the 
forest, on farms, in gardens or as 
street trees. The many varieties of 
Lawson cypress are well-known ex- 
amples, and another is the cricket-bat 
willow. 

The object of hybridisation in 
forest trees is to obtain hybrid vigour 
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because of its beneficial effects on vigour of growth, yield of 
timber, resistance to disease, adaptability to varied site con- 
ditions and other characteristics. The maximum expression of 
hybrid vigour is shown in first-generation hybrids. Hence the 
crosses must be repeated to produce a continuous supply of 
seed and plants. 

There are a number of spontaneous first-generation 
hybrids in common use in forestry and arboriculture, some of 
which exhibit hybrid vigour. Examples are the London 
plane (possibly Plantanus occidentalis x P. orientalis), the 
Dunkeld hybrid larch (Lavix decidua x L. leptolepis), Leyland 
cypress (Cupressus macrocarpa x Chamecyparis nootkatensis) 
and the Huntingdon elm, one of the many hybrids between the 

ch and smooth-leaved elms. The procedure used to obtain 
and utilise hybrid vigour varies with the rate of seed production 
of the species concerned. Birch, alder, ash and larch are rela- 
tively quick to produce seed and are prolific, whereas Scotch 
pine (Fig. 4), Douglas fir, beech and oak produce seed at a 
later stage of their life. 

In the later seed producers, outstanding or “‘plus’’ parent 
trees are selected and propagated by grafting. The clones of 
grafted plants are set out in balanced mixtures (on sites iso- 
lated from pollen of the same or related species) in such a way 
that each clone has a theoretically equal chance of pollination 
by all the other clones. 

The grafted seed trees are encouraged by pruning to 
develop spreading crowns, and seed of the new cultivar 
is produced after intensive interpollination. These seed- 
producing units look very much like fruit orchards and they 
are managed in a similar manner. For this reason they are 
called tree-seed orchards. 


4.—A SCOTCH PINE OF QUALITY IN PERTHSHIRE. 


Scotch pine is one of the later seed producers 
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3.—TESTING THE PROGENY OF A CONTROLLED CROSSING IN 


SCOTCH PINE. 


Unsuitable parents are identified after controlled crossing 


and removed from the seed orchards 


Provided the selection of 
the plus parent trees is carefully 
done, it is probable’ that 
these first tree-seed orchards will 
produce good progeny. Deter- 
mination of the genotypes and 
the combining ability of the 
parent clones (their performance 
in comparable crosses) is, how- 
ever, essential for further im- 
provement. Unsuitable parents 
are identified following con- 
trolled crossings (Fig. 3). They 
are then removed from the 
seed orchards and the pro- 
ductivity and quality of the 
cultivars produced are progres- 
sively raised. 

Eventually all the Scotch 
pine seed and about a quarter of 
the Douglas fir seed used in 
British forestry will be pro- 
duced in tree-seed orchards of 
this kind. The procedure used 
for the relatively fast seed pro- 
ducers is similar, but progress 
is quicker and more attention 
is paid to crosses between 
species. 

The most widely cultivated 
and important hybrid tree species 
is the Dunkeld hybrid larch, a 
cross between the Japanese and 
European larches. The hybrid 
was discovered 50 years ago at 
Dunkeld, Perthshire, and at its 
best is a very useful hybrid 
showing vigour, good stem form, 
disease resistance and hardiness 
superior to Japanese and Euro- 
pean larch. 

Many tree breeders are 
now making selections among 
the two parent species and laying 
down seed orchards with the 
successful parental combinations 
to produce the hybrid on a 
large scale. In Britain, a seed 
orchard planted in 1951 has 
already borne two crops of 
viable seed, and there are now 
50 acres of hybrid larch seed 
orchard in Britain. 


Cross-breeding has been successfully used 
to obtain resistance to disease and insect 
attack. Hybrid chestnuts resistant to the very 
damaging chestnut blight fungus, Endothia 
parasitica, have been produced in America. In 
the Netherlands, 15 years’ work on the breeding 
of elm resistant to the Dutch elm disease, 
Ceratocystis ulmi, has resulted in the release 
of one highly resistant selection and the pro- 
duction of several promising hybrids. Some of 
these hybrids are now being put to the test 
in Britain. 

Conditions are very favourable for the 
application of genetics to forestry in Britain. 
The type of forestry practised with the great 
variety of species employed and the emphasis 
on the afforestation of bare land gives full scope 
for the use of its results. Intensive forestry that 
employs highly productive cultivars can both 
increase the productivity of the land and 
beautify the countryside. 


5.—CONTROLLING POLLINATION OF 

PINE. Female flowers being isolated before 

they open with paper bags and cotton-wool 

plugs. Pollen from selected trees is injected 

through the bags when the flowers are ripe. 

Ripening male flowers can be seen on the right 
of the picture 
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PLASTERWORK IN ENGLAND—II 


A FAMILY’S 50-YEAR SUPREMACY 


HE name of Joseph Rose has 
long been associated with the 
plasterwork he produced to the 
designs of Robert Adam and to a 
lesser degree of James Wyatt and Sir 
William Chambers. An examination 
of many books on architecture and 
plasterwork will, however, produce 
the result that very little is known 
of Rose. His name has been pre- 
viously known from The Works im 
Architecture of Robert and James 
Adam (1773-79) for work at Syon 
House, Middlesex (Figs. 2 and 3), and 
elsewhere. After long research that 
had many baffling features, Rose’s 
story is briefly given here. The fact 
that there were four members of the 
family who were plasterers in the 
18th century, two named Joseph and 
two named Jonathan, did little to 
help resolve the complicated struc- 
ture of the family, and their work is 
best studied in tabular form. 

It should be said at once that 
almost all work before 1780 done by 
Joseph Rose junior was on behalf of 
the family firm. At Harewood House, 
Yorkshire (Figs. 4 and 5), for example, 
when Rose junior received payment, 
he states that it is for the use of his 
uncle, Joseph, whose partnership with 
Thomas Perritt and work for James 
Paine I have already noted (COUNTRY 
Lire, September 10, 1959). For 
Alnwick, Northumberland, it is by 
“Joseph Rose and Co.” 

Joseph Rose junior was born in 
1746, almost certainly in Yorkshire. 
His father, Jonathan, his uncle, 
Joseph, and his brother, Jonathan, 
were all plasterers, as was his grand- 
father, Jacob. Joseph junior was 
presumably apprenticed to his father or uncle, 
but the fact is not recorded. In 1768, three 
years after he was made free of the Worshipful 
Company of Plaisterers, he visited Rome; and 
there, as with the Adam brothers, for whom he 
often worked, he presumably laid the founda- 
tions of his Classical knowledge. In 1769 he 


2 and 3.—PLASTERWORK BY THE ROSES 


By GEOFFREY W. BEARD 


1._THE LIBRARY AT NEWBY HALL, YORKSHIRE. The 
room was designed by Adam, and the plasterwork was carried 
out by the Rose family, of whom Joseph Rose junior (1746-1799) 


was the most able and famous 


went on an 18-day excursion into other parts of 
Italy with a distinguished party that included 
the landscape painters James Forrester and 
George Robertson, Mr. and Mrs. Richard Dalton, 
a Miss Robinson, Gavin Hamilton, Peter de 
Angelis and Joseph Nollekens, the sculptor. 
Dalton had been sent to Italy by George III to 


AT SYON HOUSE, MIDDLESEX. 


The ante-room (left) 


friendship. In Rose’s sale in 1799 
and also French architectural books. 

Rose married in 1774, was Master 
of the Plaisterers’ Company in the 
same year and until his death in 1799 
was perhaps the best known and 


following the progress of the 1778 
lawsuit Liardet v. Johnson we note 
Rose’s appearance as an expert wit- 


case, and for whom the firm worked 
at Kenwood, said that “his father 
before him and his grandfather before 
him were plaisterers: and we almost 
all know the great name of the 
family.’’? His uncle, Joseph, died in 
1780 ‘and left the successful business 
they had built up to him. 

The confusion in names has 
meant that Joseph junior has been 
credited with work—Wentworth 
Woodhouse, Yorkshire (1751-63), for 
example—that was done by his father 
and uncle. Joseph junior can be con- 
sidered as a force to be reckoned with 
from about 1765, and he was pre- 
sumably present at most of the family 
commissions from his early teens. He 
was probably the formative influence 
turning the firm’s attention to work 
in the Adam style; and they were 
responsible for the plasterwork at 
Croome Court, Worcestershire, an 
early commission (1760) given to 
Robert Adam by the Earl of Coventry. 

Joseph Rose senior came out of 
his apprenticeship in 1745, so that 
there was considerable experience 
behind the sound business that Rose 
junior entered. As Rose senior was only 57 
when he died, he must have been active 


/ 


throughout this time, but after about 1770. 


probably confined himself more to organising 
and administration. Their annual income, as 


implied in the wills of both uncle and nephew — 


and in the many commissions I have noted, 


and the long gallery 


collect pictures and James Wyatt met | 
him there and formed a life-long | 


there were maps of Rome and Venice | 


busiest craftsman in England. In 


ness. Lord Mansfield, who heard the 


es 


must have been measured in thousands of 
| pounds. They monopolised English plasterwork 
for nearly 50 years in the second half of the 
18th century. 
Turning from the Rococo practised by Rose 
senior at Temple Newsam House, 
Leeds, Nostell Priory and Doncaster 
‘Mansion House in the 1740s, they 
| built up an unrivalled set of moulds 
in the ‘‘new”’ antique taste. A study 
of a book of friezes by them, at the 
_R.I.B.A. Library, shows no other 
style being followed. Only-ance in 
‘later years to my knowledge did 
Rose senior revert to a version of 
his earlier style—in the work he 
| did, while his nephew was in Italy, 
_ at Claydon, Buckinghamshire, under 
its architect, Sir Thomas Robinson. 
It accompanies Lightfoot’s amazing 
wood-carving. The medallions in the 
saloon ceiling and cornice, the 
| draped swags of flowers and the free- 
dom in technique belong to the 1740s 
rather than to 1768. 

When Joseph Rose junior died 
in February, 1799, it was stipulated 
in his will that his equipment and 
collections should be sold. This took 
| place at Christie’s on April 10 and 
12, 1799; a study of the priced 
catalogue is useful in not only show- 
ing the organisation of Rose’s busi- 
ness but in indicating the books that 
he possessed. These are most useful 
in estimating the sources of his 
work. 

The first day’s sale of the “‘late 
ingenious Mr. Joseph Rose’ was of 
equipment and architectural models. 
His premises in Queen Anne Street 
East comprised: “‘Casting Rooms 
containing vases, crests, arms, 
medallions and various ornaments. 
A Loft and the Wax Room which 
contained vases and candelabras, 
sculls, masks, boys, figures, tripods, 
vases, griffins, pateras, flowers, 
medallions and birds.” 


4 and 5—CEILINGS BY THE ROSE FAMILY IN THE GALLERY 


6.—DETAIL 
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Friezes, lions and sphinxes were even 
found in the Hay Loft; and Lot 38 in the 
Gallery was a ‘marble floor from Rome.’’ The 
Mill Room, Stables, Counting-house, Cellars, 
Room under Gallery and the Cart-house all 


OF THE LIBRARY CEILING 


AT KENWOOD. 
LONDON. By Joseph Rose junior, about 1769 
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(left) AT HAREWOOD HOUSE, YORKSHIRE, AND IN THE 
ADAM SALOON AT SALTRAM, DEVON 


contained similar items. At the Riding House 
Lane premises Rose had an Exhibition Room in 
which bas-reliefs, a model for which a premium 
was granted, medallions and other models were 
with busts of Homer, Sir Isaac Newton 
and “14 other heads.’ Lot 122 
was “A Capital and model of the 
Cornice of the Temple of Jupiter 
Stator at Rome.” In the Mould 
Room were, of course, wax moulds 
and a quantity of plaster casts and 
basso relievos; the Coach House 
contained the boards and _ poles, 
ladders and trestles for scaffolding 
erection. On the last page of this 
first day’s catalogue ‘‘Clement 
Cryer, Plasterer’? announces that 
he intends to continue Rose’s busi- 
ness as his master’s former assistant 
for “near Thirty Years.” 

The first day’s sale raised 
£157 14s. The second’s day’s sale, on 
April 12, realised £246 11s. 6d., and 
was mainly given over to books. 

As for family life, I have 
assumed he was the Joseph Rose 
who married Mary Richmond on 
December 15, 1774. The family 
were long resident in Middlesex, 
but Rose’s uncle and his wife were 
buried at Carshalton, Surrey. His 
cousin, William Rose, was rector 
there for 42 years. 

In reckoning up the remarkable 
achievements of Robert Adam at 
some 45 country houses we should 
pause to give credit to the Rose 
family. Mr. R. B. Wragg has aptly 
stated, and my researches support 
the assumption, that they were 
indeed Yorkshire Roses. I can but 
hope to have cleared a few of the 
problems surrounding their con- 
tribution to English interior decora- 
tion. 

Last illustration : London County 
Council, the Iveagh Bequest. 

The first article on Plasterwork 
in England appeared on November 24. 
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SPRINGBOK PACK TOO GOOD FOR WALES 


ALES have yet to beat South Africa. 

V \/ That at least is one indisputable fact 
resulting from Saturday’s international 

match at Cardiff. A fact, moreover, that 
is all the more remarkable because Wales 
have lost only one of their four encounters with 
the equally famous All Blacks from New 
Zealand and none of their three matches with 
Australia—aunless, of course, one adds to these, 
not altogether unreasonably, the decisive defeat 
inflicted on Wales by “The Waratahs’’ who 
represented Australia so splendidly in 1927-28. 
Facts admittedly, like figures, do not invari- 
ably tell the whole story. The: victory of the First 
Springboks, by 11 point to nil at Swansea in 
1906-7, was all the more astonishing because it 
was gained at the expense of a Welsh XV which 
included eleven of the men who only a year 
earlier had won the epic battle with the original 
All Blacks at Cardiff. Alas! for Welsh Rugby 
and its enthusiastic supporters it was all a piece 
of tragic self-deception. Most of the team who 
took the field had well passed their best, 


By O. L. OWEN 


Unfortunately for Welsh hopes in 1960, 
only the mathematics of chance and fortune 
stood in their favour. For some years, most 
of their scrummaging in international matches 
had been appallingly bad in the now-favoured 
3-4-1 formation. Much of the combined back- 


play had suffered accordingly. Brilliant in-— 


dividuals, fore and aft, had periodically brought 
great moments and disguised the situation, 
while the optimism and enthusiasm of the 
Welsh Rugby supporters seemed unbreakable. 
On Saturday, some tens of thousands of them 
ignored a merciless downpour of rain driven 
almost horizontally by a gale and sang 
and cheered themselves hoarse. And, though 
the play was desperate and ruthless there was a 
commendable minimum of angry noises. Cer- 
tainly, there was something magnificent as well 
as courageous about this part of the Welsh 
effort. The Welsh players, to do them justice, 
were no less courageous and determined, but in 
their case something more was demanded, and 
it simply was not there. 


ONE OF THE MANY FIERCE STRUGGLES IN THE MUD IN THE GAME BETWEEN 
WALES AND SOUTH AFRICA AT CARDIFF LAST SATURDAY. South Africa won by 


3 points (a penalty) to nil in this first international match of the season 


including the great Gwyn Nicholls among five 
famous backs. Worse still, the pack, and, 
indeed, the side as a whole, had been weakened 
by inter-club dissensions and a consequent loss 
of morale, not to mention an epidemic of colds. 

The first Springboks were a magnificent 
team of athletes and natural footballers who 
delighted all who watched them. Yet, who in 
those days could have imagined that in the 
next 54 years Wales would repeatedly fail to 
score a victory over South Africa? 

On the other hand, never again were Wales 
to have three Springbok tries scored against 
them, by play as fast and fluid as their own. 
Indeed, in the next four matches, South Africa 
scraped home only by a few points and never 
more than two tries to one. The Second 
Springboks, like the Fifth on Saturday, were 
glad enough to win by a single penalty goal to 
nothing. The Third Springboks won by a goal 
and a try to a try and the Fourth in 1951- 52 by 
a dropped goal and a try to a try. On that 
occasion, Wales, in spite of some fatally slow 
heeling, at least could claim to have pinned 
down and outstayed a South African pack 
about as formidable as that of to-day. 


The missing something, above all else, was 
highly skilled, solid and disciplined scrummag- 
ing. Nothing else, apart from the luck of the 
game could have saved Wales and confounded 
the South Africans in the conditions. 

What would have happened, even as things 
were, if Wales, on winning the toss, had elected 
to play with the gale and driving rain behind 
them instead of in the face of those pitiless 
handicaps can only be imagined. Many of us, 
safe and dry in our covered seats, felt convinced, 
wise no doubt after the event, that a disastrous 
choice had been made. We wiseacres, fortified 
by what we had sctually witnessed, were 
satisfied that Wales’s best chance would have 
been to tear into their opponents from the start, 
helped by the weather. Then quite conceivably, 
Welsh fire might have seized some kind of a 
lead upon which to hang in the second half. 

That in fact is precisely what the South 
Africans did—none too efficiently in the favour- 
able first half but with deadly effect afterwards 
by means of a prolonged bout of superbly timed 
scrummaging and rucking, backed up by com- 
petent kicking to touch. Throughout the last 
quarter of the game, South Africa relied upon 


applied weight, and further helped by the | 
advantage they held in the number of times | 
they were able to insert the ball into the | 


scrummage, pinned down Wales in the latter’s 
own “25”—1 
for most of the time. Only two long kicks to 
touch by Davies at full-back offered his side any 
hope of a saving breakaway. These came to 
nothing because the Welsh pack, who always 
had played like the scratch pack they indeed were 
compared with the well-tried tourists, never 
managed to mount a solid rush, and the backs 
close behind them never once were given a 
heel-out which promised anything at all. 

So churned up was the mud in this deadly 
corner of the battlefield, in the final stages of 
the battle, that the interminable stoppages for 
minor injuries and wipings of mire from the 
eyes and noses of many of the players virtually 
reduced the match to deadlock. Every now and 


then, to be sure, the South Africans produced a> 
burst of activity that exacted the utmost in) 
More and 


courage from a crowded defence. 


more one began to think of the Western Front | 
or pictures of the Eton Wall Game without the — 


wall. 
and rather hopeless roar. 

But.to go back to the game as it developed 
from the South African kick-off with a driving 
rain behind it. The ground, except in places, 
was deceptively green, but the going made it 
impossible to turn, and the ball was like a bar of 
soap. The opening five minutes must have been 
a nightmare for the Welsh 
especially Davies, the captain, at full-back. 
Davies repeatedly was on the very edge of 


defenders and. 


Even the cheering was reduced to a dull ~ 


calamity dealing as best he could with kicks | 


over his line—which were being followed up 
ruthlessly by South Africa’s 15-stone grey- 
hounds. Somehow, Wales survived these and 


other assaults, including a near pushover try | 


and one or two dashes by individual backs. 


The hard-pressed Welshmen and the crowd — 


even may have gained some unfounded con- 


fidence through the several failures of K. ~ 


Oxlee, the Springbok stand-off 
penalty shots at goal from shortish range. Here 
the chief danger seemed to lie in the speed and 
weight of the follow-up. Eventually, however, 
after about twenty-five minutes’ play, Wales 
were penalised, right in front of their own goal- 


half, with — 


posts apparently for an offence by their small — 


but courageous scrum-half in putting the ball 
into a scrummage. Oxlee made no mistake with 
this kick and so South Africa took the lead 
without the presence of R. J. Lockyear. Another — 


penalty kick from about 25 yards went wide ~ 


and Wales obtained some badly needed relief 
through a penalty kick of their own. 

The crowd, like the Welsh team, vastly 
encouraged at not having had their line crossed 
for a try—heaven knows how many times it 
had been crossed for a defensive touchdown !— 
really let themselves go at the start of the 
second half. It was the South African defenders’ 
turn to kick into the still driving rain. K. 


‘ 
: 
4 


- 


Richards, the new Welsh stand-off half, made 


a brave attempt to drop a goal—his one chance 
in the match. This effort and a forward rush 
which all but produced a try in the left corner by 
D. J. E. Harris represented the two occasions 
on which Wales went really near to scoring. 
Harris, it should be added, did well to keep 
his men together in the way he did. But once 
South Africa had survived their worst moments, 


their magnificently drilled pack took control of 


the game. 
completely 
achievement—but it became more and more 
doubtful if the Welsh forwards, badly beaten 
for the ball, would be able to force a draw. One 
had long ceased to expect much from the backs 


Wales prevented them breaking 


of either side except as gallant auxiliaries, 


loose and scoring—of itself an 


The lively Roux once or twice tried to force an — 


opening, but the outstanding South African 
back was L. G. Wilson, in the last line of 
defence—of course one should never forget 
those largely anonymous manufacturers of 
narrow victory, the pack, splendidly led as 
usual by A. S. Malan, the captain. 


q 


‘RACING NOTES 


EFORE the December Sales began at New- 

market last week, most people thought 

that prices would be down on the 1959 
figures. Foot-and-mouth disease had resulted 
in a temporary embargo on horses being shipped 
to Ireland; the American Government were 
reported to be contemplating tough measures in 
order to conserve currency; and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had reiterated that indis- 
criminate lending by banks to private customers 
was not to be encouraged. Yet, by last Friday 
evening, at the end of five days’ spirited, and 
occasionally hectic, bidding, the 1959 record of 
1,546,825 gns. had been broken, the aggregate 
this year being 1,551,143 gns., though, since 73 
lots more were sold, the average was 117 gns. 
less. 

In view of the extraneous circumstances 
the result was extremely satisfactory from the 
breeders’ point of view, and the only fly in the 
ointment was that a preponderance of the 
choicely-bred brood mares that were offered and 
that formed the backbone of the Sales were sold 
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By DARE WIGAN 


bought for 6,000 gns. by the British Bloodstock 
Agency, and will go eventually to the Merry- 
brook Stud Farm, New Jersey, U.S.A. But this 
mare, believed in foal to Grey Sovereign, will 
stay inthis country for her next mating. 

The highlight of the second day of the Sales, 
though it did not produce the highest price, was 
the offer by the Cloghran Stud of a bay colt foal 
by Ribot, winner of the King George VI and 
Queen Elizabeth Stakes and the Prix de l’Arc de 
Triomphe of 1956. Last year a colt sent up by 
the Banstead Manor Stud fetched 21,000 gns., 
the record price for a foal sold at auction in this 
country, so that it can be argued that Mr. F. 
Bowcher, who paid 9,200 gns. last week for his 
foal, the only offspring of Ribot’s listed in the 
catalogue, bought cheaply. 

But the two highest prices of the second day 
were paid for brood mares. In fact, one of the 
first lots offered, Woomera, a six-years-old mare 
by Krakatao out of Sun Chariot, in foal to 
Ballymoss, fetched 10,000 gns., and later in the 
day, Clutha, a 12-years-old mare by Blue Peter, 


SOME OF THE BUYERS AND SPECTATORS IN THE PARK PADDOCKS AT LAST WEEK’S NEWMARKET BLOODSTOCK SALES. 
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RECORD BROKEN AT DECEMBER SALES 


for 21,000 gns.; the Marchese Incisa della 
Rocchetta paid 18,000 gns. for Belladonna, an 
eight-years-old mare by Donatello II out of the 
1946 1,000 Guineas’ winner Hypericum; and 
Mr. R. Day, veteran trainer of Newmarket, 
bought Alimony, a chestnut mare by Alycidon, 
believed to be in foal to Relic, from the Stanley 
Stud for 13,000 gns., this being the same price 
that Baron Guy de Rothschild paid the Burton 
Agnes Stud for Sirrima, a five-years-old mare by 
Hyperion out of Mixed Blessing, covered by 
Buisson Ardent. 

On the fourth and fifth days many of the 
highest priced lots went to bidders from abroad. 
On the Thursday, the Anglo-Irish Agency, 
bidding for Mr. L. M. Gelb, of New York, paid 
16,000 gns. for Mr. J. R. Hindley’s yearling colt 
by Prince Chevalier out of Miss Advertencia, and 
the Curragh Bloodstock Agency, acting on- 
behalf of a Canadian client, paid 8,300 gns. for 
Sun Goddess, an eight-year-old mare by Migoli 
out of Solar Myth, covered by High Treason, 
whose stock are in considerable demand. 


“The result of the Sales was extremely satisfactory from the breeders’ point of view” 


to go abroad. However, this complaint has 
been voiced many times before, and as yet, there 
is no sign that the pitcher has been taken to the 
well too often. In any case, if this country is 
to maintain its reputation as the world’s leading 
nursery for thoroughbred racehorses, we cannot 
expect to keep the cream of our produce at 
home. Moreover, so narrow is the margin 
between breeders’ profit and loss, that if there 
were to be a serious falling off in the number of 
buyers from overseas or in the prices that they 
are prepared to pay, many establishments 
would be obliged to close down. 

The highest individual price on the first day 
of the Sales was 8,000 gns., paid for Ides of 
March, a three-years-old colt by Premonition 
who won three good races last season, and who 
started hot favourite for the Cambridgeshire 
Handicap, in which race he did well to finish 
third, for he was drawn badly. He was bought 
by the British Bloodstock Agency on behalf of 


a Swedish owner, and will race in Scandinavia 


before being retired to stud. 

Mr. William Hill’s Whitsbury Manor Stud, 
near Fordingbridge, Hampshire, is rapidly 
establishing a reputation, and their colt foal by 
Never Say Die out of Tropical Breeze was 
responsible for keen competition, being knocked 
down to Mr. J. E. Ryan, a well-known American 
trainer, for 5,000 gns. A few minutes earlier, 
Petara, an eight-years-old mare by Petition out 
of Joyce Grove, bred by Lady Wyfold at 
Sarsden in Oxfordshire, and submitted by Mr. 
R. C. Boucher who grows fruit in Kent, was 


out of Solesa, by Solaris, believed to be in foal 
to Alcide, realised 12,500 gns. The first of 
these mares was bought by the Curragh Blood- 
stock Agency for export to Canada, and the 
second mare was sold to Wing-Commander T. 
Bigors on behalf of Mr. C. W. Smith, of Detroit, 
US:Ae 

By the end of the third day the £1 million 
mark had been passed, and a clear pattern was 
emerging from the Sales. It was that though 
the prices of foals seemed, on average, to be 
down compared with last year, the competition 
for brood mares was even stronger than it had 
been 12 months ago. It had been expected that 
the highest price of this year’s Sales would be 
fetched by Angel Bright, a nine-years-old mare 
by Hyperion out of Angelola, and thus a full 
sister to Aurede; and, in fact, this mare, one of 
a batch of five sent up from the Queen’s Sand- 
ringham Stud in Norfolk, was bought by the 
Anglo-Irish Agency for 22,000 gns. on behalf of 
Mr. P. O’Neill, of Lexington, Kentucky, who, 
in turn, was acting for Mr. George M. Hum- 
phrey, a former head of the American Treasury. 
But before Angel Bright came under the 
hammer, Nanavati, one of a draft of nine choice 
brood mares submitted by the Aga Khan had 
been sold for 25,000 gns. to the National Stud. 
Nanavati, a six-years-old by Nearco out of 
Dodoma, commanded the highest price of the 
day, but other mares besides her and Angel 
Bright sold very well. For example, Parrotia, a 
young mare by Krakatao out of Precious Polly, 
bred by Col. Giles Loder, went to Mr. Ray Bell 


High Treason, who won the Nunthorpe 
Sweepstakes at York as a two-year-old in 1953, 
was a sprinter pure and simple, and is only one 
of a number of stallions of this type whose 
produce fetch consistently high prices, others 
being Grey Sovereign, Matador, a Golden Cloud 
horse and winner of the Stewards Cup at 
Goodwood in 1956; Vilmorin, and his son, Vigo; 
and the American-bred Hook Money. This 
emphasis on sprinting blood has been in evidence 
for some years past, breeders having taken the 
view that the vogue for fast, early-maturing 
animals is such that it would be crass stupidity 
to send good mares to proven stayers. But 
there are those who are convinced that this 
policy is not only short-sighted, but that it is 
not borne out by facts. For example, the Hon. 
J. J. Astor, in his presidential address at the 
annual meeting of the Thoroughbred Breeders’ 
Association held at Newmarket while the Sales 
were in progress, pointed out that figures agreed 
by the leading bloodstock agencies showed that 
85 per cent. of exports in terms of money were 
the produce of middle-distance horses, in other 
words animals that had achieved their most 
important wins in races run over distances of 
between one mile and 14 miles. 

In his address, Mr. Astor said that he could 
only suggest that the growing demand for 
sprinters was because the expense of keeping a 
horse in training was so great that owners go for 
a return in the first year, and that the answer to 
this might be to alter the programme of races for 
two-year-olds. 
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WENLOCK ABBEY, SHROPSHIRE—II — 


THE HOME OF MR. AND MRS. LEWIS MOTLEY a By CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY 


The prior’s lodging, in the range probably built in the last decade of the 15th century, 
survived the Reformation intact and remains virtually unaltered, the finest of its kind, and date 


Priory during the last 50 years before the 

Dissolution are brought to life by a small 
manuscript register in which the last prior but 
one, Roland Gosenell (1521-26), entered notes of 
them.* There are no direct allusions in it to the 
remarkable building erected by his predecessor 
to provide, as we found last week, more com- 
fortable hospital quarters in the part of it 
adjoining the old Norman infirmary (Fig. 1), 
while the other part is shown here to contain 
very handsome provision for the prior himself. 
Gosenell’s notes do, however, throw by implica- 
tion a lot of light on the conditions that had 
prevailed then, under Prior Richard Singer 
(1486-1521), during whose long tenure there can 
be no doubt the work was _ executed. 
Gosenell, an able, ambitious but strict cleric 
well thought of by Wolsey, was also the first 
prior to have been elected by the monks, 
though not without opposition from them. 
Consequently, and for other reasons, he regarded 
his predecessor’s regime critically with, it 
appears, good reason. 

Nevertheless, Richard Singer had much 
enhanced the Priory’s prestige. His nomination 
ended 30 years of short, disputed priorships, and 
in 1491 he obtained from the Borghese Pope 
Alexander VI the bull by which Wenlock 


| bao and personalities at Wenlock 


* Extracts are given by Dr. Rose Graham,’ Transactions of 
the Shropshire Archeological Society, second series, vol. 42, 
Roland Gosenell, Prior of Wenlock; see also the same author’s 
History of the Alien Priory of Wenlock, reprinted from the 
yournal of the British Arch@olcgical Association, 1939. 


1.—THE ENTRANCE TO THE NORMAN 

INFIRMARY AND (right) THAT TO PRIOR 

SINGER’S ADDITION, BUILT ABOUT 1490, 
WITH GALLERIES ON BOTH FLOORS 


finally secured independence from La Charité and 
Cluny. Moreover, during his 35 years’ tenure, the 
length of which incidentally saved the considerable fees 
incurred through changes of prior, important repairs and 
embellishments to the church are recorded to have been 
undertaken—works that must have been costly but that | 
to some extent may have paid not only for themselves 
but for splendid new vestments and, perhaps, for the 
new building. It appears from the register that, during 
reconstruction of the vaulting above the high altar, 
several monks and workmen had serious falls, yet all 
made such extraordinary recovery that it was ascribed 
to the intervention of St. Milburga, the priory’s Saxon ~ 
patron, to whom many miracles had been ascribed in 
old days. They may also, of course, have been assisted 
by an infirmarer of unusual surgical skill—which might 
have had a bearing on the hospital’s being modernised 
at about the same time. It can be assumed, though it 
is not stated, that these miracles greatly benefited the 
cult of the saint and the priory’s funds. In any case, at 
the Dissolution its net annual income was over £400. 
But the humanity of Prior Richard for old and sick 
monks, which is betokened by the improved conditions 
provided for them in the new infirmary wing, had a less 
estimable side in the sumptuousness of the prior’s new 
quarters and the laxity permitted in the monastery. As 
soon as Gosenell succeeded he obtained from Cardinal 
Wolsey, as Papal legate, an enquiry into abuses. It was 
conducted by Dr. John Allen, Canon of Lincoln, whos? 
findings and injunctions, to the number of 26, he copied 
into the register. From these it appears that among the 
customs that had grown up were excessive drinking, 
talking in church and refectory, intrusion of women into 
the cloister and undue conversation with them elsewhere, 
admission of youths as servants in the guise of proba- 
tioners, the practices of hunting and keeping dogs and 
of playing cards, chess and other games for money, 
nocturnal strolling in the garden, possession of private 
property, including weapons, the wearing of worsted 
instead of black serge habits of English or French make, 
and being without proper tonsures. It was now decreed 
that in church Gregorian music only should be used, and 
that sung distinctly, all vestments kept clean, excessive 
processions discontinued, and fuller attendance at services 
a be observed, together with the canonical rules. 
Phe 2 k Ble e pero Se y ae Gosenell encountered considerable difficulty, amount- 
2.—THE UPPER GALLERY, CONNECTING jee INFIRMARY AND THE ing to open rebellion, in remedying the state of affairs 
PRIOR’S LODGING disclosed, which resembled that which Cromwell’s 


investigations subsequently 
reported to be widespread 
elsewhere. But Prior Roland 
not only saw the need for 
internal reformation of his 
monastery: he aspired to 
wider power himself, initially 
as a suffragan bishop in the 
unwieldy see of Hereford. To 
that end he obtained from 
Pope Hadrian VI the right, 
though for himself alone, to 
use a bishop’s mitre and pas- 
toral staff and to exercise 
episcopal functions. These 
aspects of him did not entirely 
escape Dr. Allen’s notice, for 
he advised, tactfully, that 
“the prior shall not exceed the 
bounds of moderation in cor- 
recting the excesses of the 
monks, but be pleasant and 
affable, kind and friendly,” 
and that “in maintaining his 
household of servants or lay 
folk, he shall regard the means 
of the monastery, not seeming 
to waste its goods on pretext 
of hospitality or incur the 
stigma of luxurious living by 
an excessive retinue or cere- 
mony at table.” 

The canon cannot but 
have noticed that the prior 
was housed and, probably, 
that he lived in splendid style. 
Gosenell replied to charges of 
peculation, levelled by the 
monks, that he had used 
broken silver vessels solely in 
order to make altar bells, had 
appropriated certain jewels in 
order to adorn his mitre, and had taken an ivory 
crozier, said to be that of St. Milburga, to be 
similarly enriched for his pastoral staff. He 
recorded, moreover, that he had carried on 
Prior Singer’s reparations by. reglazing and 
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whitewashing the nave of the church and the re- 
fectory—an interesting instance of this treatment 
before the Reformation, to which it is usually 
ascribed. The prior’s lodging had always formed 
one side, the south, of the court enclesed by the 
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3.—THE PRIOR’S HALL. The masonry “porch” contains newel stairs to an upper and a lower room 


monks’ dorter and infirmary (see plan, Fig. 7), 
at the south-west corner of which are the 
remains of a 13th-century hall considered to 
have been part of it. Apparently Singer’s range, 
which adjoins it at right-angles, incorporated 


me 


4.—ORNATELY CARVED POSTS SUPPORTING THE ROOF OF THE HALL. (Right) 5—-THE HALL, LOOKING SOUTH. 


A drawing by R. Buckler, about 1850 
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part of an earlier building, since a blocked 
Norman window exists in the inner wall of the 
upper gallery. 

It was designed to provide two new 
sets of rooms for the prior, yet these had 
no independent entrance, such as Abbot 
Chard’s great porch at Forde Abbey, in Dorset, 
being accessible only through the old south 
range, or via the doorway to the infirmary end 
(Fig. 1). From the latter they are reached by the 
two remarkable galleries of which we saw the 
lower last week. A wide newel staircase, inserted 
just inside the doorway and within the old 
infirmary, and apparently shared with its 
inmates, gives access to the north end of the 
upper gallery (Fig. 2) along which we are looking 
southwards. The large doorway at the far end 
led to the south range. The weather-wear of the 
sandstone wherever exposed confirms that the 
continuous run of trefoiled windows, which is 
such an effective element in the elevation, was 
originally unglazed. The heavy rafters of the 
main roof, prolonged downwards over the 
gallery, are supported so as to produce a gabled 
effect by trusses resting on an embattled plate 
bearing on corbels along the inner wall. On the 
left of the illustration can be seen a hatch 
(there was another on the ground storey) through 
which the infirmarer could dispense his remedies, 
and which gives on to the little newel stair 
descending to his lower room. The newel is 
constructed within the massive cross-wall that 
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6.—THE EAST SIDE, SHOWING THE WINDOWS OF THE ROOMS 
ILLUSTRATED. (Left) 7.—PLAN. Ground floor: 1, infirmary; 2,infirmary 
chapel; 3, infirmarer’s room; 4, prior’s study; 5, lower guest room. Upper 
floor: 6, infirmary ward; 7, dispensary; 8, prior’s hall; 9, chief guest’s 


apartment; N, Norman window; S, staircases 


divides the halves of 
the range and contains 
a second, independent, 
newel. These consti- 
tute, if crudely, a double 
newel staircase, of 
which the great Renais- 
sance example at Cham- 
bord is famous, unique 
in England but for one 
in Tamworth Church, 
Staffordshire, possibly 
built by the same 
mason. 

The great doorway 
immediately beyond the 
hatch (Fig. 10) is that 
of the prior’s new hall, 
one of the finest rooms 
of the period to be so 


8.—THE WINDOW SIDE OF THE HALL, WITH STONE TABLES IN THE EMBRASURES 


completely preserved (Fig. 3). Beside its hearth 
is seen the door to the second newel that, packed 
into a kind of internal porch of masonry, gave 
rather tortuous access downwards and upwards 
to the other rooms forming the prior’s camera. 
That immediately below the hall, now used as 
the kitchen, was no doubt his business room. The 
upper room is in the roof above the dispensary, 
and was the prior’s bedroom. 

The hall roof, well shown in Buckler’s 
drawing of about 1850 (Fig. 5), is of the arched- 
brace type fairly common in the West Midlands 
but here unusually elaborate. The pairs of 
purlins and their accompanying wind-braces 
are waved and cusped; each set of rafters is 
curved and cusped, besides the main collar- 
braces, which are cut out in a trefoil at their 
apex, and rest on richly carved posts supported 
on sculptured corbels (Fig. 4). The whole has 
the heavy richness inherited by some of the 


_ timber-framed halls of Cheshire and Lancashire. 


The centre purlin is missing, as though there 
had been a louvre for a central hearth. This 
seems to be confirmed by there being, in the 
middle of the room below, a vast oak pillar as if 
to support the hearth. Nevertheless, the fire- 
place in the south end appears contemporary. 
There are four pairs of windows, the soffits of 
their arches panelled and with their wooden 
shutters restored (Fig. 8). The chevron arching 
of their heads was remarked on last week when 
I was discussing their external appearance, shown 
again in Fig. 6. There it can also be seen how 
these windows are rendered as if with two tiers 
of lights, and are associated with drain-spouts. 
The spouts are each connected with a stone basin 
for washing hands or vessels, contained in a 
recess in each of the upper rooms, and decanted 
into a drain still existing below ground along the 
east facade. Beside each window within 
(Fig. 8) is a little pillar, the top of which, being 
3 ft. 1 in. above the floor, is too high for a seat, 
so that they must have been intended for use as 
tables. The drawing shows, at the upper end 
of the hall, considerable remains of a mural 
painting, no trace of which now survives. 
The prior’s camera is separate from the 
rooms in the south end of the range. That 
adjoining the hall, now largely occupied by a 
billiard-table, is best seen in another of Buckler’s 
drawings (Fig. 9), which shows it with a ceiling, 
now removed. A plan given by Parker (1859) 
indicated that there was a wooden screen adjoin- 
ing the doorway to it at its north end, and con- 
taining stairs to the upper room, which was lit 
by two windows in the south gable. Concealed 
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behind the stairs was the doorway _ 
(visible beside the lavabo on the 
left of Fig. 9) to a garderobe which, 
with another for the ground-floor 
room, is contained in the bastion 
seen externally in Fig. 6. The 
south windows and fireplace (Fig. 
11) are similar to those in the hall. 
This fine apartment has been 
traditionally regarded as being the 
prior’s parlour; but since it has no 
direct access from the hall, and 
was self-contained with its own 
bedroom and conveniences, Dr. 
Cranage considered the camera as 
more probably intended for lodg- 
ing distinguished guests—such as 
Dr. Allen. But there is no trace 
of a staircase to the ground-floor 
room, as Dr. Cranage thought 
there must have been to complete 
the camera; so this can be regarded 
as always intended to be separate. 
St. Milburga’s priors enjoyed 
their new lodging for half a century 
at the most. Prior Cressage, who 
succeeded Bishop Gosenell, made 
no stand against surrendering the 
priory in 1539, when he was given 


10.—DOORWAY FROM THE GALLERY TO THE HALL 


a pension and his manor house of Madeley, near Wenlock, 
which is still in existence, though much in need of repair. There 
was an abortive proposal to make the splendid minster the 
cathedral church of a new diocese of Shrewsbury, but when the 
scheme fell through the whole estate was granted to Augustine 
de Augustine, formerly physician to Cardinal Wolsey, who sold 
it two years later to Thomas Lawley. 

The whole vast group of buildings then became a stone 
quarry, except for the infirmary lodge, which was so new and 
commodious that Lawley made it his home. In the 17th cen- 
tury, Ursula, heiress of Sir E. Lawley, married first Sir George 
Penruddock (their daughter marrying Joseph Gage), and 
second Sir R. Bertie. In 1647 Lady Bertie sold the roof timbers 
of the monastic tithe-barn to the burgesses of Bridgnorth to 
repair the market house there, burnt in the Civil War (where 
they remain). In 1698 Wenlock was bought from her heir 
by Viscount Gage, from whose family it was acquired in 
1713 by Sir John Wynn of Wynnstay. The priory was then 
leased to farmers. Many surviving documents of the 
monastery are believed to have passed by the same transaction 
to Wynnstay, where they perished when that house was 
burned. In 1857 Sir Watkin Williams-Wynn sold the 


Eom 


property to his son-in-law 
James Milnes-Gaskell, a York- 
shireman, who had for some 
years been M.P. for the ancient 
pocket borough of Wenlock. In 
1860, after Sir Charles Rouse- 
Boughton, Bt., during a short 
tenancy, had rebuilt the main 
chimney-stack, he began admir- 
ably conservative repairs to the 


ee 


‘She! 


9.—_THE SOUTH ROOM BEFORE REMOVAL OF THE CEILING 


11.—FIREPLACE AND WINDOWS IN THE SOUTH ROOM 
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house, which became his and his son’s home. 
Lady Catharine Milnes-Gaskell, the latter’s 
widow, who died in 1935, left the Abbey to her 
daughter, Mrs. Ward, who in 1953 settled it on 
trustees for the children of her niece, Mrs. Lewis 
Motley. It is a pleasant coincidence that her 
husband is descended from Sir R. Brooke, who 
acquired Madeley at the death of Prior Cressage. 
Illustration 7, Oxford University Press. 
(To be concluded) 
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SOME FINER POINTS OF PLOUGHING 
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wide and broken furrow. 


By NORMAN L. GOODLAND 


y 


AN OLD KENTISH TURN-WREST PLOUGH. The mould-board can be detached and fixed on the other side of the plough at the end of the 
(Right) A WARWICKSHIRE IRON PLOUGH OF 1870. Made at the Swan Foundry, Langley, Warwickshire, it 


is a long-breasted plough suited to the clay soil of the Vale of Evesham 


LOUGHING is a subject upon which every 
Pooreaghinan is an expert and every farmer 

knows best. It has always been so. I 
remember, before it became apparent that we 
were seeing the last of the horse farmers in 
my village, the tremendous prestige enjoyed by 
the head carter on one of the larger farms. 

From him I heard of the arts—and learned 
them myself later—of cutting rectangular 
furrows turned on the long breast, turn- 
vor, reeste or race—other old names for the 
mould-board that rolled the furrow over, whole 
and unbroken, for ploughing in leys and other 
grass lands. For old grass land, a furrow was 
turned with a higher crest; for general and cross- 
work, a broken furrow; for burying trash, 
another rectangular, although broken furrow, 
which we called Kentish; and for preparing 
the seed-bed we turned a great, wide, broken 
furrow. 

The head carter was a horseman. He had 
no time for the steam ploughs. He said they 
were given up because they “‘tore through it 
all, and ripped up the dead old zubzile; and 
they girt plough-engines did stamp down the 


A TWO-FURROW HYDRAULIC-LIFT PLOUGH IN USE. 
marked ‘‘a-from-’ard’’—that is, the soil has been thrown away from the hedge 


headlands, so’s they wun’t no better than 
pathways.” 

The techniques of ploughing did not alter 
much with the use of trailer ploughs behind the 
tractor. It was with these that I became really 
acquainted, but I was fortunate to have been 
taught by a middle-aged Hampshire man, who 
had survived the transition from horses to 
tractors with reasonable equanimity. The field 
where the instruction took place was what he 
called a “‘zummer-veld gwine down to winter 
wutts.’’ He meant by this, winter oats following 
roots, which is, of course, not so common in 
these days. 

“First of all,” he said, “I be gwine to tell 
thee how to open the veer’ns!’” He went on to 
explain that the “‘awpenens’’ were the soil- 
marks we would plough round, and the 
““‘veer’ns’’ were the ploughlands between them. 
However, before this could be done, we had to 
mark out the headland. Since we were using a 
three-furrow trailer plough, this was a mark all 
round the outside of the field, eight yards in 
from the verge. Upon the space between this 
mark and the verge, one turned, after ploughing 


The headland has been 


across. . The line marked the point where you 
tripped the plough out-of-ground, turned and 
dropped it in again. My instructor said that 
the headland was eight yards wide for the 
three-furrow plough, but a yard wider for each 
additional mould-board. 

The mark was made by setting the plough 
with the front ploughshare running out-of- 
ground. The centre share just skimmed be- 
neath the soil, but the back one was set to run 
six inches deep. Soil was thrown “‘a-from- 
’ard’’— that is to say, away from the hedge, if 
it was soft ground, to make the headland mark. 
It was thrown “‘a-to-ward,”’ that is to say 
towards the hedge, if the ground was hard, to 
make a soft earth-cushion for the shares to fall 
on, after turning and re-starting ploughing. 

Then came the parallel ‘“‘awpenens” across 
the field, which my tutor also referred to as the 
“midrudges.”’ To work out the midrudges I 
was given a sight-line across the field, with a tall 
tree on the further edge. I was to keep my 
plough in the position already described, and 
keep the nose of the tractor on this tree all the 
way across. I got the tractor in position and 
tripped the plough so that it would enter on the 
headland line. Before starting, my instructor 


’ paced out 30 yards along the headland line and 


towards the middle of the field. There he stood 
up a hazel wand with a white paper bag tied to 
the top. 


We set off to open out the first midrudge. I 
learned to trip the plough out-of-ground exactly 
on the headland mark on the further side. We 
turned to come back on the same midrudge. 
Before we set off, my instructor set up another 
marker wand 30 yards away, opposite the first 
marker. He also raised the plough six inches, 
“because you do run back with your land wheel 
down in the vor [furrow] you’ve just ploughed, 
so you must bring the plough up, to plough only 
six inches deep on the way back.” 

The first midrudge was completed; a 
shallow split some six inches deep, and about 
18 inches across, with the edge-furrows cast 
away from each other. 

At 30-yard intervals we marked out 
enough of these to ensure that should it be 
misty the next day, ploughing could go on until 
the mist lifted. I was told that on clay the 
midrudge would be only about 12 yards from 
the next, to leave plenty of open finishing-off 
furrows to assist drainage; on very heavy clay 
they would be as little as 10 yards apart. 

Then ploughing proper began. “Hit in 
alongside your first midrudge,” said my 
instructor, ‘‘and the first vor you turns will only 
half fill it, because the midrudge is a double 
split. Then turn on the other headland, come 
down the other side of the midrudge, and the 
split will fill up. Then ’tis called a ‘ridge,’ and 
all the ridge is moved, although ’tis only six 
inches above the rest.” 
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: The method then was to plough round two 
parallel ridges “until you got a road between 
your two ploughed lands, five vors wide. Then 
you do plough out three vors, as straight as you 
can. Then you turns, to come back up alongside 
your firstland. There'll only be two vors width 
to plough, because the third shear will be sittin’ 
‘in the split where the lands is turned away from 
each other. Drop that third shear two inches 
so he'll hold the plough in. If you don’t, plough 
will run out, and the finishing-off vor’ll be all 
lof a hu!” 

“And the headland?” I asked. 

“For winter wutts, you ploughs round and 
round a-from-’ard,”’ he said, ‘“‘to stop the couch 
cunning in from the field verge. The only time 
jyou ploughs a- -to-ward, is when you’m going to 
plough twice.” 

I know that my old friend is open to heavy 
criticism from the thousands of experts who 
have different ideas, but I think I have been 
able at least to indicate some of the extremely 
complicated techniques deemed necessary, and 
still deemed so, with the trailer ploughs. But 
except for very large areas where they may 
prove less economical, the mounted plough is 
coming into its own. This consists of a strong, 
light frame, with very few parts other than the 
essential coulters, shares and mould-boards 
attached to it, not trailed, but mounted, tool-bar- 
fashion, to the hydraulic system, that will lift it 
completely out of the ground. It is easy to 
handle and simple to manceuvre, needing only 
a five-yard headland. 


But what havoc it has created among those 
who still cling to the hallowed traditions of 
ploughing techniques! 

It no longer matters whether you plough 
your headland mark a-from-’ard or a-to-ward, 
because the hydraulic plough does not trip—it 
lowers gently into the ground. If you make a 
false start, you can reverse and try again. 
There is no need for careful arts in ensuring a 
six-inch-deep midrudge or a six-inch-high crest. 
Crests can be massive by the old standards; it 
matters little, because cultivating implements 


OPENING THE OTHER SIDE 
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OF THE MIDRUDGE. 
THE MIDRUDGE, WHICH NOW BECOMES A MASSIVE CREST. 


OPENING OUT A “MIDRUDGE.” 


to follow are also on the hydraulic system, 
and will push through the crests with hardly an 
inch lift. There is no need to drop the rear 
share in the finishing-off furrow. The plough 
is a fixture and cannot run out of ground 
anyway. One ploughs a-from-’ard one year, 
a-to-ward the next. 

The hydraulic cultivator makes short work 
of weeds running in from the verges, and we 
have sprays. The hydraulic system is faster 
and easier; the ploughman need not court the 
land as he once did. He is now able to be much 
more the master. Even so, the hallowed 
plough itself gives more and more ground over 
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The midrudge was used for draining on clay soils. 


The sight-liner is in the foreground 


to a comparatively new arrival on the farms— 
the rotary cultivator. With no centuries of 
tradition behind it, it is, nevertheless, in certain 
circumstances, more efficient than the plough, 
and does a great deal of supplementation of its 
work. 

We have come a long way from the days 
of my old friend the head carter—or have we? 
On some New Forest farms, to mention but one 
area where they still exist, we may still see horse 
farmers, and still hear the old plough-cries of 
the county: ‘‘Gee!”’ to get the team into motion; 
“Wey!” to stop them; ““Wo-ag!”’ to turn right; 
and “‘Come-hither!’’ to veer left. 


(Right) 


CLOSING 
“The crest matters little, because cultivating implements will push 


through it with hardly an inch lift” 
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THE WORLD OF WINE 


N The Small Cellay (Herbert 
Jenkins, 21s.) L. B. Escritt ap- 
proaches wine from thestand-point 

of many of us who lack the. type of 
cellar accommodation that was avail- 
able to our forefathers. Being an 
ingenious man, Mr. Escritt contrived 
to make a cellar underneath the ground 
floor in his house built on a hillside; 
for others he offers practical hints on 
how to make a cellar above ground. 
Moreover, he has made experiments 
with the temperature at which wine 
should be stored and served, and 
shows how others may do the same. 
He is interested in what the various 
types of cask and bottle hold (bur- 
gundy, like claret, bottles hold 75 cl. 
not 80 cl., he states) ; all that he has to 
say on such subjects as wine glasses 
and decanting is detailed, sound and 
well considered. For some he may be 
almost too detailed, but not for the 
beginner. 

On this domestic basis, he 
branches out into descriptions of wine 
making and maturing in the main 
wine areas of Europe and Madeira. 
Then he deals with the chief wine 
districts of the world and also turns 
to the production of beer, cider, 
spirits and liqueurs. On the whole, he 
is very accurate and precise, although 
one may disagree on details; he places 
St. Emilion and Pomerol on the wrong 
side of the Dordogne, and he seems to 
accept unquestioningly the use of 
those abominations, spirit lamps, to 
warm. brandy glasses. 

Nobody can be expected to visit 
all the leading wine districts of the 
world, and Mr. Escritt’s wide survey is 
useful. However, it is fair to say that 
the author shows less than the usual 
personal experience of the wine 
growing areas of France and Germany. 

IDeA 


BIRDS OF BLENHEIM 


ISITORS to Blenheim Palace who 

have an eye for birds, and time 
to wander in the park, will find The 
Birds of Blenheim Park, by Margaret 
M. Pickles (obtainable from the 
Oxford Ornithological Society, c/o 
the Edward Grey Institute, Botanic 
Garden, Oxford, 2s.) a useful aid. 
Two-thirds of the birds recorded in 
Oxfordshire, including such rarities as 
ospreys, hobbies, Bewick’s swans and 
great northern divers, have been seen 
in the park or on the lake, and one of 
the last pairs of ravens to nest in the 
county did so on top of the Column of 
Victory. The author lists the 146 
species concerned, and gives the 
status (resident, summer visitor, win- 
ter visitor and so on) of all the regulars. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


HE three Lone Piners are back 

again this Christmas, in a story of 
flood and storm on the East Anglian 
coast. In Sea Witch Comes Home, by 
Malcolm Saville (Newnes, 10s. 6d.), 
Paul and Rose Channing find that 
their father has mysteriously vanished 
in the Sea Witch; it is not giving 
away too much of the exciting plot 
to say, however, that they find him 
again before the end of the book. One 
of the best written of this year’s 
books for children is The Rib of the 
Green Umbrella by Naomi Mitchison 
(Collins, 10s. 6d.), illustrated by 
Edward Ardizzone. The publishers 
describe it as a “‘novel for young 
readers,’’ and it tells a vivid story of 
the German occupation of Italy. 
There are two new books by Rose- 
mary Weir: Pineapple Favm (Max 
Parrish, 6s.) tells what happens to 
Jimmy, the Camden Town boy, when 
his cough gets so bad that he is sent 
to stay with his aunt in the country; 
and The Hunt for Harry (Max 
Parrish, 10s. 6d.) is about the four 
Marriot children and has an exciting 
account of a chase on bicycles. 

There are many children who 
think that it would be fun to be part 


of a television family; Arabella and 
James Merry are not at all contented 
about it, however, and decide, in 
The Merry Thoughts by Patience 
McElwee (Hodder and Stoughton, 
8s. 6d.), that what they really want is 
to live in the country and to ride 
a pony. 

New Town, by Noel Streatfield 
(Collins, 10s. 6d.), is about the Bell 
family, well known to listeners to 
Children’s Hour, who are threatened 
with a move from their familiar 
vicarage to a New Town. Sisters and 
Brothers, by Stella Weaver (Collins, 
12s. 6d.), is about a refugee child who 
comes to live with the Clare family in 
Cornwall; exciting things happen when 
the Clares’ parents have to go abroad, 
the housekeeper breaks a leg and 


Among collections of short stories 


are Over the Horizon (Gollancz, 9s. 6d.),' 


which consists of 15 stories, each from 
a different country, for boys and girls 
of between eight and 12. The Sapphire 
Treasury (Gollancz, 15s.) contains 
stories for boys and girls by such 
authors as Robert Louis Stevenson, 
Jules Verne, Charles Perrault and 
Edward Lear. The Poor Author, 
by James Kenward (Nisbet, 12s. 6d.), 
fs a collection of stories told by a 
Poor Author who set up a story shop 
for children. And The China People, 
by Penelope Farmer (Hutchinson, 
12s. 6d.) is a collection of fairy stories 
by an 18-year-old writer with a rare 
and fresh gift for telling magic tales. 
For children who want to act or 
produce plays this Christmas there are 


POLECAT. An illustration in Wild Animals and Their Ways by David 
Stephen (Collins 21s.) 


the children have to fend for them- 
selves. In The Raven's Glen (Figgis, 
Dublin, 10s. 6d.) 
tells how the Cogan family come out 
of Dublin to spend a holiday in the 
Raven’s Glen and are initiated into 
the! ysecrets of the Council. Rock: 
Readers of The Hours of the Swan by 
Elizabeth Coatsworth will enjoy her 
new book, Thief Island (World’s Work, 
10s.6d.),in which the Little family come 
to live on a deserted island off the coast 
of Maine because they can no longer 
afford their mainland home. 


In the Shadow of the Tower 


There is an exciting new adven- 
ture for the Hadley children in The 
Lost Tower Tveasure (Collins, 10s. 6d.). 
The action of Dorothy Clewes’s 
story takes place in the shadow of the 
Tower of London and the narrative is 
richly garnished with cannons, beef- 
eaters and ravens. In Eight for a 
Secret, by Barbara Willard (Con- 
stable, 12s. 6d.), the Hayward children 
and their friends in the village of 
Barleybrook find life far from peaceful 
when plans are made to build two new 
factories near the village. 

The setting of Joan Woodberry’s 
Floodtide for Rafferty (Max Parrish, 
10s. 6d.) is Australia, and some odd 
things happen when the floods 
surround young Rafferty’s home. In 
Jacob’s Telescope, by Hilda Sinopy 
(Max Parrish, 6s.), Jerry and Roma 
Gifford have the good fortune to 
meet old Jacob Briggs, who makes 
splendid models of old ships. For 
boys and girls who like stories of Red 
Indians, Horsemen of the Western 
Plateaux, by Sonia Bleeker (Dobson, 
8s. 6d.), is sure to be popular. 


Rosamond Jacob , 


The Singing Dolphin and The Three 
Cavaliers, plays for children by 
Beverley Cross, published in one 
volume (Rupert Hart-Davis, 15s.) 


FOR THE YOUNG RIDER 


F this year’s batch of books for 

young people interested in horses 
and riding, one of the most helpful is 
Janet MHolyoake’s Your Book on 
Keeping Ponies (Faber and Faber, 
10s. 6d.). It gives details of how to 
keep a pony in fields or in stables or 
“half in and half out,’’ and contains 
much practical information. 

The Pony Club Yeay Book, No. 11 
(Naldrett Press, 15s.) includes both 
instructional articles and some of 
general interest, such as 4A Page 
from a Life with Horses, by Sir John 
Nott-Bower, in addition to stories and 


some delightful illustrations. There 
are two Swift Picture Books 
(Longacre Press, 7s. 6d.): Horses 


and Ponies containing many thrilling 
action photographs as well as delight- 
ful posed pictures, and The Circus 
and the Faiy, which portrays Liberty 
horses, many unusually marked horses 
and ponies carrying out various dis- 
plays, as well, of course, as elephants, 
tigers and other animals. 

Pat Smythe’s latest account of the 
activities of the three Jays describes 
their adventures in Ireland. In Three 
Jays Over the Border (Cassell, 10s. 
6d.) they have a very interesting 
time and become involved in a most 
exciting point-to-point. Two delightful 
books by Christine Pullein-Thompson, 
The Horse Sale and Ride by Night 
(Collins, 10s. 6d.), are quite different but 
equally enjoyable. The first tellsof some 
horses and ponies that have to be 


sold and describes what happens . 
the sale. In the second, the Delmo 
twins have a wonderful trekki 
holiday in Scotland on their Weste: 
Island ponies, Skylark and Sang 
piper. For Want of a Saddle, by ti 
same author (Burke, 8s. 6d.), de! 
cribes two children who have the loa 
of a pony and somewhere to keep ij 
but no money for saddlery, gymkhan 
expenses and so forth. In Ann Goi 
Hunting, by Sir John Smyth, V.¢ 
(Max Parrish, 10s. 6d.), the tw 
children, Ann and Podge, enjo 
themselves in hunting in Yorkshiy 
until two of the horses disappeat 
They follow them to Ireland wher 
they have many more adventures. ° 


Life in a Racing Stable 

Young Jockey, by Robert Bate 
man and Norman Thornett (Con 
stable, 10s. 6d.), may give som 
readers the impression that it pe 
very little time to learn to rid 
However, the story describes life in | 
racing stable, and Tim, the here 
eventually rides in a most excitin; 
race. Ponyways is the home of Mik 


—Dashmoor, the international show 


jumping star, and in Tvouble a 
Ponyways, by Judith Berrisford (Uni 
versity of London Press, 8s. 6d.) 
there is excitement unlimited. Th 
four pony-mad Merrow sisters manag! 
to become involved in innumerabl 
adventures in Judith Campbell's lates 
book The Merrow Ponies (Fredericl 
Muller, 11s. 6d.). Two girls whe 
offered to help temporarily in a ridin; 
school find that they have to handl 
and school a number of wild Ney 
Forest ponies and their adventure 
are described in Pony Jobs for Jill 
by Ruby Ferguson (Hodder anc 
Stoughton, 9s. 6d.). Joanna's Specia 
Pony, by Hilda Boden (Burke, 8s. 6d. 
tells of the difficulties that befal 
Joanna on the death of her grand 
father and of how she and her specia 
pony foil an unscrupulous couple. 


FOR GIRLS 


IRLS who have dreams of be 

coming stars of the ballet will b 
thrilled again to meet Drina, the 
orphan born to dance. Drina Dance: 
Again (Hodder and Stoughton, 12s 
6d.) by Jean Estoril is the fifth bool 
in the series. The heroine, when stayin; 
with her friend Rose, hurts one of he: 
legs, turns to acting and ends uj 
dancing again at the Edinburg] 
Festival with Rose as her understudy 

A book that the publishers hop 
will be the first in a sports fictior 
series for girls (following a simila 
series for boys) is Anne, Youn 
Swimmer (Constable, 10s. 6d.), Dy 
Jacynth Hope-Simpson. Anne has he 
set-backs, which makes the book mor 
acceptable. But she ends on a note 0 
triumph, as sports heroes should. 

Heidi is rated a children’s classi 
and is familiar to many thousands o 
youngsters. This year the delightfu 
story of the little Swiss orphan gir 
has been added to the Illustrate 
Junior Library of Macdonald (7s. 6d.) 
Another name known to many young 
sters is Penelope, the lively little Wes 
Country girl brought to life by Am 
Bullingham in two previous books 
The third novel in the series i 
Summer on the Hills (Macmillan, 16s.) 
Penelope is growing up fast, but show 
no signs of losing her entertainmen 
value. Elinor Lyon has added anothe 
book to her list of children’s novel 
with Cathie Runs Wild (Hodder an 
Stoughton, 12s. 6d.). Cathie run 
away from an orphanage to live « 
free life with her cousins in Scotland 
When a rich aunt tries to take charg! 
of her there is plenty of excitement 

The affection of a little girl for ; 
shabby Georgian house from whic! 
her family moves to a new counci 
estate is the theme of The House 11 
Turner Square (Constable, 12s. 6d.) 
by Ann Thwaite. The house, reveal 
information that brings great excite 
ment to her family. Snail and th 
Pennithornes and the Princess (Ep 
worth Press, 10s. 6d.) is the title o 
a bright novel written on the “‘schoc 
holidays’ theme. 


1 O enjoy flight-shooting for duck in its 

most attractive form, one should per- 
} haps choose a moonlit night in the tidal 
yeaches of an estuary. Go to the open salt 
‘narshes or slob land where the seep and suck 
£ the tide is all around, draining or filling the 
junnels and gullies and moving the countless 
irds of the tide line; where the ozone of mud- 
jiats and the tang of the sea is strong in one’s 
hostels, and the wind blows clean and fresh; 
jvhere the flash and gleam of some far-off 
i lavigational warning is a reminder of the world 
jpeyond, or the deep boom of a ship’s siren, 
Jnuted by distance, tells of some great liner or 
reighter. 

Then, if one is lucky, the whole sky may 
eem full of the heart-stirring whistling of 
_wigeon; or the clamour of wild geese may send 
1. tingling sensation down the spine. The 
-nystery and loneliness of the muds and sand- 
pars, the whisper and whicker of wings, and 
sudden glimpses of dark graceful shapes sliding 
swiftly overhead—these things have to be 
‘experienced to be appreciated; to know them is 
1. privilege beyond price. 

But in addition to this moon-flight magic 
‘there are the dawn and dark flights, each with 
its own peculiar and special appeal. It is one of 
these dark flights I have in mind, not, however, 
an expedition to the coast, but inland to the 
banks of a great salmon river. Here also, if the 
surroundings are less romantic, flight-time can 
be entrancing. It is the early evening moon- 
less period. One takes position as daylight be- 
gins to wane, and settles down to await dusk and 
the coming of the duck. One can shoot on only 
30 long as it is possible to see the elusive forms 
outlined momentarily against a lighter patch of 
cloud, or obscuring for a fraction of time the 
flickering twinkle of a star. 

With salmon fishing now only a memory or, 
perhaps better, a promise lighting the sombre 
months of winter ahead, I was back again at the 
side of a favoured pool. Behind me lay the 
swollen ditches of recently flooded grazing land; 
in front, broad and swift and stained rich 
reddish-brown, flowed the river, subsiding now 
from its spate but still majestic and irresistible 
as it swept by. From the stones flooring my 
brushwood hide half-way down the bank one 
would, in proper season, make the cast that 
covered the best lie—a deepish, oily-smooth 
swirl indicating a likely meeting-place with a 
resting fish in spring. 

But rods had long since been laid aside; 
instead a gun now rested in the crook of my arm 
and beside me, quivering and eager, was my 
young Labrador bitch, her brown eyes slanted 
quizzically up at mine. This was her first intro- 
duction to evening flight and she seemed to be 
isking what was causing the delay—when was 
something going to happen. For my part I won- 
Jered how, when the time came, she would 
behave and if I should dare to let her attempt 
chat fast, swirling current. Game she certainly 
was, but she had little real experience in 
water. 

Upstream and to the right the sun was 
1earing the horizon (the river here runs due east 
und west for perhaps four hundred yards) and 
setting alight the water in coppery glare; imme- 
liately below me in a great right-angle turn the 
orrent swept south for a similar distance before 
gain twisting abruptly to the east. Disposed at 
ntervals around these bends, and in the mea- 
lows, were five other guns but none of them in 
ight; so virtually I was alone. To be on one’s 
ywn is, for me, one of the attractions of flighting 
ind fishing. It may be pleasant to have com- 
anions in the offing, but when they are 
nchored some distance off one is free and un- 
ettered, and able the better to enjoy the solitude 
nd overall peace. 

Here is no formal line of butts, no facing a 
ledgerow or standing at covert-side, no loader, 
10 spectators; if a bird is missed or not even 
een, what matter? The chances are no one will 
otice, or the bird will fly on undisturbed to 
ive someone else a chance. A botched cast, a 
racked-off fly, a put-down rise: all are the 
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concern only of one’s self. I confess to often 
watching in delight some thing or incident quite 
apart from the sport in hand: a reed warbler 
that perched on the top joint of my rod just as 
the fly was about to cover a head-and-tailing 
fish; the superbly graceful manceuvres of a 
flight of duck turning into wind, breaking 
formation, and losing height before letting down 
to the water, or, alarmed, suddenly deciding to 
bang wide their throttles, kick on rudder, pull 
back their sticks and be gone! The pilot in me 
sometimes then forgets the gun while lost in 
admiration of those wonderful fliers. 

The Labrador and I, her nose now and then 
nuzzling my elbow, had not been there long 
before the rhythmic beat of pinions heralded the 
approach of five swans. Flying low and in per- 
fect line-ahead formation they passed within 
yards of us, their long outstretched necks and 
shapely bodies taking on a pinkish-gold hue as 


for a moment the rays of the dying sun painted 
them. Lovely creatures to look at, but quarrel- 
some and unpleasant by nature. 

From the rising ground above the meadow- 

marsh, partridges were chissic-chissic-ing that 
homely and typical sound of the English 
countryside. Nearer at hand, from some hedge- 
bottom or withy-brake, a cock pheasant joined 
in, his short but repeated coc-coc! coc-coc! sound- 
ing deceptively placid and contented. In my 
mind’s eye I could see him picking his way along, 
head down (but ever on the alert!) selecting 
carefully his final evening meal before going up 
somewhere to roost. From the sallies hard by at 
the water’s edge the chorus was further aug- 
mented: a moorhen abruptly giving tongue, its 
rapid-fire croak setting the bitch’s ears alert. I 
wondered if she was going to rush in to investi- 
gate. 
x Reasonably biddable where game birds 
were concerned, she was still a trifle too over- 
keen with anything unusual. As daylight 
merged into evening gloom, Old Nog, the heron, 
flapped by on ponderous wings, his harsh, 
eerie cry of craaank-craank! emphasising the 
detachment of the surroundings. The stage 
was set. At any moment the flight might 
begin. 

Conditions were not at all favourable; the 
wind—strong all day and just what was needed 
—had veered north-east and dropped to little 
more than a breeze. Cloud, too, had dispersed 
and what remained—now lined with flaming 
orange above the western horizon—gave little 
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-FLIGHT-TIME ON AN ENGLISH RIVER 


promise of a background against which to shoot. 
But the weather was dry and to be out at all 
was worth while. 

Then, unexpectedly, my thoughts were 
jerked back to fishing. Thirty yards below me, 
at the edge of the current, a salmon had splashed 
and was gone. A back-end runner without 
doubt—come who knew how far—thrusting up- 
stream towards the fulfilment of its life cycle. 
Maybe it was a beaky red-bronze cock fish or, 
likely as not, a plump, gravid hen ripe for the 
gravel-bed in which she would soon be cutting 
her nest, but whatever its sex the same wonder- 
ful urge guided and imbued it to return, from 
somewhere out beyond the Atlantic Shelf, to the 
river of its birth and there reproduce its species. 
I wished it good luck, glad it had escaped the 
barrage of nets and rods. Might similar good 
fortune attend it up in the head-waters, where 
already the poachers would be waiting. 


And that of course opened up another line 
of thought: if like breeds like (and many believe 
this to be so), are these autumn runners really 
wanted in a spring-fish river? Dangerous and 
controversial ground here . . . but what’s that 
bird, dark there against the afterglow? Itis!... 
it’s a lone mallard and asking for trouble. The 
gun thumped, brought to the shoulder auto- 
matically, and the first duck of the evening hit 
the water under the far bank. No you don’t! 
(to the bitch); that one will drift safely to the 
just-showing -shingle-spit and can be picked 
from the boat. 

Next to arrive was a small party of teal, 
passing overhead bound for a field pool. Id 
learned to resist over-long shots, so watched 
them contentedly as they slid down out of sight. 
Shooting now became general and, although 
the flight was not accounted a good one, every- 
one at least had a few shots and the Labrador 
some work to do, 

With one bird down in the withies behind 
and another in the slack water by the sallies, I 
had my work cut out to restrain her, but at last 
her time came and she acquitted herself well. If 
ever animal showed satisfaction and pleasure, 
surely she did so then, as with squirming body 
and thrashing tail she brought the corpses duti- 
fully to hand—and then shook herself dry all 
over me. 

We were back at the house within less than 
two hours of starting, but what a glorious break 
that had been! 

Illustration: Arthur Ackermann and Son. 
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AN OXFORD PRESIDENT’S HOUSE REPLANNED 


By MARK GIROUARD 


HE considerable state in which heads of colleges 

lived in Victorian and Edwardian times often left 
their successors with the legacy of houses that, by 
modern standards, were both too big and far from con- 
veniently planned. The President’s Lodgings at Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford, was a case in point. This was 
largely rebuilt in 1904-06 by Thomas Case, the then 
President, acting as his own architect. Only a small but 
very pretty late-17th-century wing was preserved from 
the old building. To the south of this the President 
built a new block, in similar style, facing on to the 
gardens, and to the north he built a long wing, with 
Gothic facades designed to be in keeping with the main 
college building. This wing ended in the main entrance, 
under an elaborate Gothic porch in the President’s Drive. 
The Lodgings had many good points: the garden 
wing, in particular, with its capable Classical fa¢ades, 
fine panelled drawing-room and oak staircase, had all the 
spacious self-confidence of its era. But the long thin 
site, hemmed in between the college to the east and 
Christ Church to the west, was an awkward one for an 
amateur to deal with. Even by Edwardian standards 
the house was not well planned, especially in the kitchen 
and servants’ quarters. These were in the north section 
of the house, badly lit and grouped somewhat hap- 
hazardly round a small and unattractive backyard. The 
dining-room was over 50 feet from the kitchen and con- 
siderably farther from the drawing-room; it was 
ultimately abandoned for a room in a better situation 
but awkwardly small. With 11 bedrooms the house 


was by no means the largest of Oxford Lodgings, but it 


LOOKING ALONG THE CLOISTER 
LEADING TO THE FRONT DOOR 
the 


was still considerably than 


President required. 

Early in the 1950s it was finally decided 
that things could not go on as they were, and 
Mr. Michael Powers, of the Architects’ Co- 
Partnership, was given the job of remodelling 
the Lodgings. His brief involved two main 
tasks: to reduce the President’s accommodation 
to more compact and manageable form, and to 
provide within the boundaries of the old 
Lodgings additional undergraduate and tutorial 
rooms. He has effected this on a cramped and 
inconvenient site with considerable skill. 

The main alteration has been the almost 
complete rebuilding of the north section of the 
house. This originally comprised the kitchen 
and servants’ quarters, with above it two 
storeys of bathrooms and bedrooms. The old 
kitchen yard has now been expanded into a 
much larger paved courtyard, along one side of 
which a covered cloister leads to the President’s 
new front door. On the north and east sides of 
the courtyard are a garage witha housekeeper’s 


larger 
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THE NEW ENTRANCE TO THE PRESIDENT’S LODGINGS AT CORPUS 


CHRISTI COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


flat over it and seven sets of under- 
graduate rooms, approached from a 
staircase in the middle of the east 
fagade. This facade has not been 
rebuilt, and is still in President Case’s 
Edwardian Gothic. , 


The President’s accommodation , 


has been reduced to the ground and 
first floors of the south section of 
the old Lodgings. Here the alterations 
have been almost entirely internal. 
The little dining-room has _ been 
expanded into a room of adequate size 
by taking in the old passage. A new 
kitchen, directly across the present 
inner hall from the dining-room, has 


THE LODGINGS FROM THE 


It replaces the former Gothic fagade of 190€ 


taken the place of the back stairs. The 
Edwardian drawing-room and main staircasé 
remain unaltered, but on the staircase landing 
some heavy stone arches have been removec 
and the ceilings of the passages to either side 
lowered. The staircase window has also beer 
enlarged. This alteration and the insertior 
of the window of the new kitchen were carriec 
out after friendly negotiation with Chris‘ 
Church, on to the gardens of which the window: 
look out, and it was made a condition of agree 
ment that the new staircase window should be 
of frosted glass. 

The first floor has been reorganised t 
provide six bedrooms and three bathrooms, witl 
very generous stora e and cupboard space. The 
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THE STAIRCASE LANDING 


second floor has been abandoned by the 
President, and now provides five rooms for 
tutors, lit by dormers in the roof and approached 


| by way of the staircase serving the under- 
| graduates’ rooms. 


The gains to the college as a result of this 


remodelling are 


impressive. 


The President 


(who, with his wife, is delighted with the con- 
version) is now efficiently and compactly housed, 


| 


| but still has one very large room for entertain- 


‘ing. The college has acquired new accommoda- 
tion for seven undergraduates and five tutors. 


| The conservatives enjoy a view of the buildings 


from the college garden that is almost un- 
(changed. The progressives have an inner court- 


| yard that has brought order out of chaos, and is 
‘a very good piece of detailing in the modern 


idiom. On the other hand, conversions can 
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perhaps never be totally satisfactory: the tutors’ 
‘rooms on the top floor leave a certain amount 
to be desired, and some of the undergraduate 
rooms suffer from being tied to Case’s facade. 
All this is concerned with the conversion 
from the point of view of the college. 
as the outside world is concerned, there is 
_nothing to be seen but the new entra ce facade, 
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and it is this that has 
certainly aroused most 
discussion and contro- 


versy. Its position is 
very prominent and, 
from an _ architect’s 
point of view, very 


difficult to deal with. 
It faces north at the 
end of an awkwardly 
long tunnel between 
two high walls; and 
everyone who comes 
along Merton Street, or 
into Christ Church by 
Canterbury gate, sees it. 
Thirty feet of wall can 
seldom have given an 
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THE NEW ENTRANCE COURTYARD. FORMED ON THE 


SITE (below) OF THE OLD BACKYARD 


architect and his client more trouble, 
and the final design was adopted only 
after many possibilities had been 
considered, As built, the facade is 
unashamedly a piece of scenery, a 
subtle composition of rectangles and of 
contrasting textures that is not 
intended to bear a close relation to 
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The great window, for 
instance, is partly false, and only lights the landing of 
The wooden rectangle below it 
those of the trades 


The rectangles of which the facade is composed 
are very carefully related on a modular system of pro- 
portion. The relationship is echoed on a smaller scale in 
the slate panel over the window. The architect originally 
wanted, for reasons of contrast, to build the upper part of 
the wall in brick; this was not encouraged by the civic 
authorities, but he responded by treating his stone as 
much like brick as possible. Great emphasis is placed on 
the archway leading through to the President’s front 
door, which has an iron gate and a name plate exquisitely 
engraved by Reynolds Stone. The view of the cloister 
seen through the arch gives a depth in space to this corner 
of the facade, and this is one of the most effective elements 
in a composition that is almost, but, perhaps, not quite, 
a success. But, like the conversion as a whole,’ it is full 
of thought and ingenuity; and it was the first post-war 
building to proclaim to the outside world that Oxford 
architecture had at last stopped playing for safety. 
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F anyone was asked to name the perfect 
if achievement in golf I suppose he would 

choose the winning of the American and 
British Open and Amateur Championships in 
the same year, and point to the grand slam by 
R. T. Jones as the ultimate in performance. It 
clearly could be considered as the highest peak 
of a golfer’s ambition. One might imagine that 
its achievement would bring a fullness of satis- 
faction that nothing could destroy, and that 
could leave no room for regrets or self-criticism, 
but almost all the great golfers have been 
perfectionists to a degree unknown to ordinary 
mortals. Their golf is a form of expression, an 
art if one will, that can never be satisfied solely 
by material rewards and records. If this were 
not so, then progress would cease in golf, as in 
most other ways of life. 


Hogan’s Near-perfection 


fam convinced that Hogan was dominated 
by a desire to play golf perfectly. Many people 
no doubt thought that he did so on numerous 
occasions, but perfection is a loosely used term 
often applied because the result of an action 
happens to be perfect, without regard to its 
execution. We have all known instances of the 
curious mixture of joy and suffering that one 
experiences, for example, when one hits a chip 
shot hard on the head and it goes into the hole. 
No one ever has played or ever will play a 
perfect round, in the complete meaning of the 
adjective. It would involve striking every shot 
flawlessly, and having but one putt on every 
green. In this I am not suggesting that every 
second shot be holed—this stretches perfection 
too far and brings luck into the reckoning—but 
there would seem to be no reason why a man 
should not play every hole in better than par. 
Of course there is no reason save that he is a 
human being and not a machine, and, because 
he is human, the search for perfection continues 
and drives him on and on. In the pure striking 
of a golf ball Hogan may have approached 
perfection more closely, and more frequently, 
than anyone else has ever done; but in terms of 
winning the grand slam was the supreme per- 
formance of all time, and is likely to remain so. 

It was therefore of compelling interest to 
read the reflections of Jones himself on the 
events of that year in his latest book, Golf is my 
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THE PERFECT ACHIEVEMENT 


A Golf Commentary by P. A. WARD-THOMAS 


Game, which recently appeared in the United 
States and will appear in this country next year. 
I was delighted and proud to receive a copy 
from him but have no intention of reviewing it 
now. That pleasure awaits Bernard Darwin, 
but I cannot resist the temptation to dwell for a 
moment upon one aspect of it. 

It is almost impossible to imagine that 
Jones retired with any great feeling of regret. 
We know that he had found the strain of 
competition increasingly hard to bear once he 
had reached a point, in the late ’20s, when the 
whole golfing world expected him to win every 
time he played in a championship. Each year 
there was less in honour and reputation to gain 
and more to lose, and Jones, being the man that 
he is, must ever have been aware that failure 
would mean disappointment to legions of people 
throughout the golfing world. There appears to 
have been little doubt in his mind, after the 
final act at Merion in the late summer of 1930 
that the time to call a halt had come. “I felt 
the wonderful feeling of release from tension and 
relaxation that I had wanted so badly for so 
long a time.’ Championship golf to him, an 
amateur, had ceased to be a pleasure. 


Retiring at 28 


Now 30 years later Jones writes of a philos- 
ophy that holds that the aim of life should be 
the perfection of personality or character and 
that suffering, joy and achievement mean 
nothing except in their influence upon the 
development of that character. While thinking 
about this Jones was aware of the sole regret 
that he ever had about retiring from competitive 
golf when only 28 years old. He had no ambition 
to increase his number of victories, but at times 
felt that he would have liked to continue so that 
he might achieve, in his own estimation, “a 
status of ‘Compleat Golfer,’ to use Izaak 
Walton’s spelling.” His shortcoming in this 
respect was, he says, the inability to continue 
smoothly and with authority to wrap up a 
championship after he had won command of it. 
This failing cost one or two titles and made 
some victories seem more difficult than they 
should have been. 

In the first championship that he won, in 
1923, he was three strokes ahead of the field, 
with three holes left, but played these in four 


A POACHER’S PASSING = 


P O have news of happenings in my old 
village is one of my greatest pleasures. 


When one has lived in a place for more 
than twenty years the news of its daily life 
continues to have a strong appeal, but last 
week it was sad news. Hughie Bach, poacher 
and casual labourer, was dead. This week the 
local farmers gave him ‘“‘a wonderful funeral, 
fair play to them,’”’ and everyone smiled sadly 
at their recollections of Hughie Bach, whose 
like we shall never see again. I learned of his 
death when I overheard someone saying that 
another little man walking up the village street 
reminded him of Hughie Bach. The past tense 
made me prick up my ears. 


An Innocent Look 


Hughie Bach was somewhere around 
sixty-seven to sixty-nine. They say he had no 
National Insurance card, and probably he didn’t 
carry his birth certificate with him. He couldn’t 
last for ever, but he hadn’t changed in all the 
years [had known him. So they might be wrong. 
He might have been much older. He was no 
more than five feet high, and he had round, 
innocent eyes. A child-like innocence was 
always upon his face. All his clothes were too 
big for him, for they were hand-me-downs given 
to him by whatever farmer was employing him 
when his trousers, jacket, boots or coat gave 
out. His standard apparel in winter was an 
over-sized Home Guard greatcoat that was tied 
at the waist with binder twine. He generally 
wore the collar of the greatcoat turned up and his 
earth-stained cap, tugged slightly askew over his 
left eye, gave him the appearance of a peasant 
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general of a rabble army, until one saw the dog 
at his heels. 

Hughie’s dog was always as nondescript as 
he was, but it changed now and again, for he 
would sell his dog into the hands of the Phili- 
stines without hesitation. The dog kept him 
company in whatever barn happened to be his 
sleeping quarters and went down to the village 
with him to his favourite ale house, attached to 
his wrist by a length of binder-twine. When 
things got difficult and no one would give 
Hughie any more than his daily bread, and his 
thirst became intolerable, he launched a cam- 
paign to sell his current dog, knowing well that 
anyone intoxicated enough to buy the dog 
would soon part with it when he sobered up, 
on account of the dog’s natural habits and self- 
evident parasites. If and when this happened, 
Hughie and his dog would be reunited. 

There was something child-like about 
Hughie. When he had got drunk and he found 
he still had a sixpence, the first child he met, as 
he swayed and staggered out of the village, 
received his bounty. He had that harmless 
Welsh weakness of imagining that because he 
was of the blood he could sing, but what a 
painful sound was Hughie’s singing! The birds 
deserted the eaves when he sang and dogs 
threw up their heads and howled. To watch 
Hughie’s comings and goings was to be enter- 
tained, His boots stayed on his feet only by the 
grace of Providence and he scuffed along at a 
great pace when he went to quench his thirst. 
But when he came back the urgency had gone 
out of his life and his concern then was to pro- 
ceed by easy stages and to stay more or less 


over par. Cruikshank eventually tied with him 
and Jones won the play-off only after a desperate 
struggle. Five years later, again in the Open, he 
was winning easily, but in the middle of the last 
round dropped seven strokes in five holes, 
was tied by Farrell, and beaten in the play-off. 
An even worse collapse came the following year 
at Winged Foot, when he lost a six-stroke lead in 
the last six holes and eventually had to hole’ 
what became one of the most famous putts in 
history from 12 feet to tie Espinosa. Had he 
missed the grand slam might never have come’ 
to pass. 

An Agonising Wait | 

There must be many who remember, and) 
actually saw, the 8th hole at Hoylake in 1930, 
when in the last round Jones took five to get’ 
down from only a few yards off the green. This 
should have opened the door for Compston and. 
others, but happily for Jones and posterity it 
did not..A-few weeks later in the American 
Open he had a lead of five strokes going into 
the last round, but, almost unbelievably, three 
times took five on a short hole. In spite of 
holing a very long putt on the last green he 
was condemned to an agonising wait before his 
challengers failed. 

It is easy to imagine how Jones must have 
resented these imperfections in his play. The 
explanation he gives is that of something that 
has afflicted innumerable golfers before and 
since. When victory was probable he became’ 
fearful of making a disastrous mistake and play- 
ed defensively. The failure to play shots for 
definite objectives in the attempt to steer them 
clear of trouble has undone many a fine score. 
That Jones of all people was a victim so often 
seems extraordinary, but from his experience 
there is a lesson for every golfer. He says that the 
weakness might have been overcome had he 
“learned to play safe by merely choosing a safe 
objective and playing as definitely for it as I had 
for the flag in driving into the lead.”’ As to the 
development of perfection of character through 
golf, I believe that Jones gained greatly from his 
tailing. Had he won those championships as 
easily as he should then all the courage and the 
nerve and the heart necessary to redeem so 
many of them would never have been 
tried. 


By IAN NIALL 


‘ vertical. The iron railings along the side of the 


glen opposite my house were a blessing to him, 
particularly when he lurched off the kerb, spun 
on his heel and began to tumble. Always, as 
though by a miracle, he reached out and made 
one frightening, perilous stride that enabled his 
fat little hand to grab support and prevent a fall. 
There he would hang until the conifers beyond 
the railings ceased to drift away and then he 
would lét go and take another short pace as 
before. Every short pace ended in a sudden 
gyration, a lurch, a spin and a frantic clutch at 
the railings. It was nay constant concern that 
he might fall flat on his face, and the boys who 
followed at a distance always hoped that he 
would provide them with this final laugh. 


Farmers’ Generosity 


Being his own master, Hughie seemed to 
govern his life by market-day excursions. He 
knew he could get lifts and in the neighbouring 
market towns he was bound to earn a shilling 
helping someone to load or unload livestock. 
The hardships of his uncomfortable world were 
dispelled by the generosity of farmers and 
country folk who knew him well, and once he 
had the price of a drink he was set for the rest 
of the day. 

My first meeting with Hughie took place 
long ago when I went up, at the request of a 
farmer, to shoot some pigeons feeding on his 
newly seeded wheat. Stalking carefully along 
the side of the field, I became aware that some- 
one else was doing the same thing and coming in 
my direction. I stood behind a thorn until he 
almost walked into me and Hughie Bach’s 


| innocent eyes almost popped out of his head. 

| “In a little while we were talking freely to each 

- other and he asked to see my gun, a rather 
| handsome hammerless ejector. 

By way of exchange he allowed me to 
_ examine his piece. It had come from the corner 
‘of a stable or from down the back of a corn 
chest. It rattled and it was nearly impossible 
‘to see the sky through its barrel. I don’t think 
| Hughie used it that day, or we shouldn’t have 
had his funeral this week. We talked about game 
| and the life of the fields and a fox in a glass case 
|\that the farmer was using as a scarecrow. Our 
lintimacy was extraordinary, but it was never 
‘renewed. 

From that day on Hughie touched his 
‘cap to me and smiled his broken-toothed 
smile. I became one of those on his list. He 
toasted my health if ever we met in one of his 
quiet, out-of-the-way drinking haunts. Some- 
times he came to me and made conspiratorial 

approach on the subject of partridges and 

pheasants he hoped to bag, or could put me in 

the way of for a shilling. But by Hughie’s 

standards I was an amateur. He lived so close 
to the earth that his body warmed it and he 
: 
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had all the natural cunning of a man living in 
that fashion, 

There was a time when they talked of 
potato rationing and one night shortly after it 
was mooted I chanced upon Hughie at a quiet 
country inn where I had gone in the company of 
three friends. Hughie was singing one of his 
high-pitched, off-key dirges, but soon he drifted 
over to my elbow to ask if I wanted a sack of 
potatoes “‘just in case.’”” There was drama in the 
air. Hughie left straight away and I followed a 
minute or two later with my friends in tow. 


Make-weight of Rock 


As soon as I said I would buy the potatoes, 
which he assured me were part of his perks for 
assisting at the lifting of the crop, Hughie 
urged us to get into the car and he would 
guide us to the place where the potatoes waited. 
We travelled through a network of lanes. It was 
a very dark night and a light drizzle was falling, 
but at length we reached the place and Hughie 
got out of the car and disappeared into the dark- 
ness. We put the headlights out and waited. 
He was so long away that we were on the point of 
giving him up when at last he staggered down 
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the bank with the sack of potatoes, which he 
dumped into the boot of the car. I thought it 
odd that he wasn’t disposed to accept a lift 
back. As soon as he had the money in his hands 
he sped away, but when we opened the sack at 
home we knew the reason. We had perhaps 
twenty pounds of potatoes, and eighty pounds 
of rock which we didn’t bother to divide! 

The next time I saw Hughie I expected to 
detect just a flicker of conscience in his expres- 
sion, but there was none. He was bland, he 
was innocent, and he taught me that a true son 
of nature doesn’t live in the past and experience 
is carried only if it doesn’t undermine self- 
confidence. 

There are many stories I could tell of 
Hughie’s misdeeds and brushes with authority 
but de mortuis. .. The farmers for whom he had 
worked, and who had so often tolerated his way- 
ward habits and shortcomings, nevertheless 
thought a lot of him. They saw his remains 
decently interred and stood by his grave, each 
one aware, as the whole village is aware, that 
here was a unique character. It is certain that 
this generation or the next won't throw up 
another Hughie Bach. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


TITS AT PUTTY 


|—_ AND PAINT 


IR,—I have put up some new 
buildings, and (as I believe is not 


| unusual) blue tits are eating the new 
| putty round the windows, though it 
‘has been painted. But they are also 
stripping off white paint from wood- 


_ing these attacks? 


work where there is no putty. There 
are large areas of white-painted wood, 
and it is perfectly conceivable, 


'at the rate at which they have been 
_working, that they may strip all of it 
bare. 


Do you know any way of prevent- 
Is there perhaps 
some colourless solution that can be 


_ painted on that they do not like?— 
| Micuaer Lioyp, Park Lodge, Butter- 
ton, neay Newcastle, Staffordshire. 


{We understand that blue tits like 
the taste of the linseed oil in ordinary 
putty, and the answer to this problem 
is to use a proprietary brand that does 
not contain any linseed oil. As far as 
protecting the paintwork is concerned, 
nothing can be done except to erect a 
screen round it, wait for the paint to 
dry and hope for the best.—ED.} 


MAGDALENE’S NATIONAL 
WINNERS 
S1r,—The letter of Mr. A. S. Matthews 


/in your issue of November 17 is not 


easy to comment upon, but the sug- 
gestions as to the Hon. George Lamb- 
ton, Capt. Roddy Owen, Count 
Kinsky and Mr. J. Maunsell (not 
Mansell) Richardson can be answered 
as follows. 


The Hon. George Lambton rode 
in the Grand National on five occa- 
sions, but never won it. He did, how- 
ever, win one Grand National Hunt 
Steeplechase. He was educated at 
Eton and Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Capt. E. R. (Roddy) Owen won 
the Grand National in 1892 on Father 
O’Flynn, He never went to either of 
the great universities, being educated, 
privately, at Malvern, then at Eton, 
after which he was privately coached, 
entering the Army (through the 
Militia) in 1876 to the 20th Foot, after- 
wards the Lancashire Fusiliers. 

Count Kinsky, afterwards Prince 
Kinsky, born in Hungary, was edu- 
cated there, so far as can be ascer 
tained, coming to this country on the 
staff of the Austrian Embassy. He 
won the Grand National on Zoedone 
in 1883. 

John Maunsell Richardson was 
educated at Elstree School, Harrow, 
and Magdalene College, Cambridge. 
He won the Grand National in 1873 on 
Disturbance and in 1874 on Reugny. 
—R. A. ANsLow (Capt., Retd.), Little 
Comphurst, Comphurst Lane, Hurst- 
monceux, Sussex. 


WHERE A FAMOUS HYMN 
WAS WRITTEN 


S1r,—Referring to Miss Foster’s 
interesting letter in your issue of 
November 17, I have always under- 
stood that Isaac Watts wrote the 
lines: 

Sweet fields beyond the swelling 

flood 

Stand decked in living green 

looking over Southampton Water 


NOTICE ON THE WALL OF A WORKSHOP IN ARUNDEL, SUSSEX 
See letter: No Tick from the Cobbler 


to the Isle of Wight.— 
I. C. MAWER (Miss), 
Pewsey, Wiltshive. 


DUKE’S GROOM 


TO LANDLORD 
From the Duke of 
Wellington 
S1r,—Your identifica- 
tion of the house illus- 
trated with Mr. Warner’s 
letter of November 24 
as Stratfield Saye is, of 
course, perfectly correct, 
though the front shown 
is in fact the east and 
not the south front. An 
almost identical view 
was frequently repro- 
duced on the tops of 
pot lids. 

The house never at 
any time belonged to a 
family called Carter or 
Ward, but Thomas Car- 
ter, having served as 
groom to the Ist Duke of 
Wellington through the 
Peninsular War, re- 
mained in his service during the 1820s 
and 1830s at Stratfield Saye. At this 
time he lived in the stables or in an 
adjacent cottage. 

When Thomas Carter left the 
Duke’s service, he became the land- 
lord of the inn at the gates of the 
park.—WELLINGTON, Stratfield Saye 
House, Hampshive. 


PRINT ON A POT LID 


Sir,—Mr. Warner may be interested 
to know that his painting of Stratfield 
Saye is a slightly altered copy of an 
original by Jesse Austin. 

Jesse Austin made copper plates 
from his own designs, or from designs 
he adapted from works by others, and 
these were used to produce underglaze 
colour prints on Staffordshire pottery, 
the principal production being of pot 
lids. He produced two designs on pot 
lids of Stratfield Saye. Both are illus- 
trated in Under-glaze Colour Picture 
Prints on Staffordshive Pottery (The 
Centenary Pot Lid Book) by H. G. 
Clarke (1949); in this book they are 
given the numbers 166 and 167. 

The house and the river in No. 166 
are exactly as in Mr. Warner’s photo- 
graph, but the remainder of the 
picture shows several small differences. 
On the other hand, in No. 167 the 
house has very much the appearance 
of the photograph of the house you 
reproduced for comparison. In my 
possession I have a pot lid and a 
dessert-size plate, both of which 
bear the design No. 167. I have no 
example of the design No. 166. I 
enclose a photograph of the pot lid.— 
Tete luess=(W: Cdr, Retd,); 72; 
Birdhurst Road, South Croydon, Surrey. 


POT LID DECORATED WITH A PRINT OF 
STRATFIELD SAYE, HAMPSHIRE 


See letter: Print on a Pot Lid 


NO TICK FROM THE 
COBBLER 


on old business cards, I enclose a 
photograph of a cobbler’s notice in 
rhyme. It is to be seen on a workshop 
wall in Arundel, Sussex.—GEORGE 
GirRLING, Five Ways, West Marden, 
Chichester, Sussex. 


NEW BUILDINGS AT 
TONBRIDGE 


S1r,—I regret that I cannot join with 
Mr. Christopher Hussey in his praise of 
Sir William Holford’s design for new 
buildings at Tonbridge School. 

I greatly admire most of the work 
of le Corbusier, Nervi and the late 
Frank Lloyd Wright and am therefore 


not a diehard traditionalist. If the 
existing building was ‘“‘contem- 


porary’ public-school architecture in 
the mid 19th century and not a good 
example of that, the same criticism 
can be made of this design. They 
are ‘‘English contemporary”’ in having 
the usual row of narrow vertical piers. 
If the trimmings—such as the Gothic- 
ised arches and curious corner turrets 
—are imagined away, the rest 
resembles anything from a chemical 
works laboratory to an office block. 
The gable-end is _ particularly 
unsatisfactory, with its large window 
bearing little connection with the side 
elevation and its inadequate little 
pedimented gable over the central 
light. The whole of this window 
feature appears as something stuck on. 
The cloister is almost text-book 
cloistral, but the fenestration of the 
higher building behind it is not only 
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WOODEN TRADE 


boring but quite unrelated to the 
remainder anywhere. 

As for the Housemaster’s house, 
this, I suggest, fails in what should 
at least have been its main elevational 
function—to connect up the design- 
elements of new and old. The chopped- 
up features of balcony, gauche 
oriel window and other out-of-scale 
windows are flanked by a narrow 
strip of building quite unrelated in 
proportion or fenestration. As one who 
has admired Sir William Holford’s 
St. Paul’s lay-out and other of his 
works, I confess to a feeling of astonish- 
ment that such an uncoordinated 
design should have come off his 
drawing-board. 

Is it a fact that only rarely can 
British architects equal their foreign 
confréres in the successful solution of 
such problems? I fear so.—KENNETH 
GLover, Beadnell, Northumberland. 


A FORK FOR CHARCOAL ? 


S1r,—With reference to Mr. Bridges’s 
letter of November 24, A Fork for 
Faggots?, I own a cast-iron fork 
almost identical with that illustrated. 
My father acquired it many years ago 
in Sussex, when he was told that it 
was used by charcoal burners for 
building the stacks of wood and main- 
taining them while burning took place. 

Mine is 4 ft. 2ins. long and the 
prongs are rounded like the shaft. It 
has a rounded knop a hand’s breadth 
below the terminal knob, as in the 
sketch, This improves the grip if the 
fork is raised high, but would be 
unnecessary if the fork was to be 
used only in the horizontal position, 
as would be the case in loading an 
oven.—F. P. Cassip1, St. Dunstan’s 
House, Canterbury, Kent. 


A BRIDGE IN DANGER 


Str,—As the owner of the 17th- 
century cottage a few yards from 
Pont Ysgob (not Pont Ysgib) bridge 


SIGN DEPICTING 
FISHERMEN OUTSIDE A SHOP IN THE 
CITY OF LONDON 


See letter: Elaborate Trade Sign 
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and of the derelict corn 
mill on the other side of 
the Grwyne Fawr, I was 
interested in the article 
A Hidden Valley of the 
Welsh Border (we cannot 
help wishing it were 
more effectively hidden) 
in your issue of Noy- 
ember 17. 

This bridge, of which 
you publish such a 
charming illustration, is 
at present in some dan- 
ger through the increase 
in large motor transport 
on the lanes to Crick- 
howell and up the hill 
to Patrishow. Twice 
within the last year or so 
a stretch of the coping 
has been knocked off into 
the stream below. Some 
consideration has been 
given to the question of 
widening the bridge, a 
difficult undertaking ifits 
character is to be pre- 
served, but I have every 
reason to believe that the local author- 
ities (one half of the bridge is in Mon- 
mouthshire, the other in Brecon) are 
fully alive toits beauty : a drastic recon- 
struction would be bound to damage 
the proportions and delightful harm- 
ony of the curves. RALPH EDWARDs, 
Suffolk House, Chiswick Mall, London, 
W.4. 

[With reference to the spelling of 
the Welsh name for the Bishop’s 
Bridge, the Welsh for bishop is esgob. 
Presumably ysgob is a local variant 
of this.—Ep. | 


ELABORATE TRADE 
SIGN 


Sir,—I was interested in recent 
letters on old trade signs, and enclose 
a photograph of an example from the 
City of London—an elaborately carved 
wooden sign of two fishermen in a 
boat, one of whom is casting a net. I 
believe that it is not known whether 
this particular sign advertised a net- 
maker or a rope-maker, but to-day it 
is outside the premises of a firm that 
sells ropes and twines.—J. C. D. 
SMITH, ltose Cottage, Chedzoy, Bridg- 
watery, Somerset. 


WHERE CELTS ONCE 
SACRIFICED 


Str,—In the interesting article by 
Mary Corbett Harris in your issue of 
November 24, Funeral Customs of 
North Wales, the question is raised as 
to the origin of offrwm (offering or 
sacrifice). 

Just outside Dolgellau, Merioneth, 
is Moel Offrwm (Hill of Sacrifice), 
Moel being Welsh for bare-topped 
hill. Close by, under Moel Offrwm, 
is the hamlet Llanfachreth, - where 
the vicar some 15 years ago told 
me that sacrifices were made in the 
days when the Celtic church held 
sway. The centre of the Celtic church 
in the 5th century was Towyn, only a 
few miles distant. 


In these mountainous regions 
double-horse biers were much in use at 
funerals, and one still surviving may 
be seen in the church at Llangelynin, 
not very far from Dolgellau on the 
road to Towyn. } , 

Miss Harris may like to know that 
two gold miners—part-time farmers, 
so I’m told—are working again at 
Clogau, some five miles from Dolgellau. 
—E. Duncan Lush, 13, Cowley Street, 
Westminster, London, S.W.1. 


LIZARDS OF ENGLAND 


S1r,—Further to my letter of August 
4, Lizards in the Garden, 1 enclose 
photographs of the three species of 
lizard to be found in England. 

First, the slow worm. Despite 
its appearance, it is a legless lizard, 
and on close inspection it is possible 
to discern under the skin the place 
where legs used to be; and the 
tongue is of lizard type, not snake- 
like. Slow worms are usually found 
in the same localities as the sand 
lizard and are easily caught. 

Second, the common lizard. 
widely spread over England 
being the most agile of the three, is the 
hardest to catch. 

Third, the sand lizard. This is 
beautifully marked, and the . male 
when in good condition has a large 
amount of green colour along both 
flanks. Sand lizards are not par- 
ticularly quick movers and can readily 
be caught by hand. Their range is 
limited, but they are common in parts 
of southern England and can _ be 
found in numbers in the country areas 
round Poole, Dorset. 

These three all thrive in captivity. 
—B. N. Dovetit, Chalfont, Wayne- 
flete Tower Avenue, Esher, Surrey. 


HAWKSMOOR’S WARNING 
ON FIRE DANGERS 


S1r,—Mr. Donald Insall’s article of 
November 10 on ruinous fires in 
country houses has put me in mind of 


It is 


THE THREE BRITISH SPECIES OF LIZARD. 


and: - 


Duchess of Marlborough, 
December 23, 1725, in which he warns 
her as follows. 

“T cannot but hint to you (that} 
which you see daily happen) upon} 
account of fire, as now at the Duke of } 
Kent’s, and if you look back twenty} 
years you will find a great many] 
noblemen’s houses with excellent |} 
pictures and rich furniture (in England. 
though none in France, Spain and } 
Italy) have suffered the same fate. 
The teason is because they are other- | 
ways finished abroad and the rooms | 
and doors, from one room into another, : 
not crowded with wainscot and wood ; 
to make them in the condition of a | 
fire ship. { 

“Tt is not unreasonable but I am 
sorry to say it that in forty years more | 
most of the great houses in England 
as the way of fitting them up is now, by 
careless and unskilled workmen, 
wretched surveyors and the humour of | 
those that will be judges of building, 
may suffer the like misfortunes by - 
accidental fire, as so many oxen 
houses have already done, viz. Ld Lang- — 
dale, Ld Rochester, Ld Cardigan’s, | 
Duke of Kent’s, Earl of Kingston’s 
and many more. | 

“There are sO many ways to 
provide against this evil that I am 
astonished people will be so obstinate 
to good advice. 

“However, I beg that Your Grace 
will (if there are none at present) 
send down to Blenheim two or three 
proper fire engines, with leather 
buckets, and at the same time be 
pleased to give strict orders about the 
joiners’ shavings and glue pots, fire- 
places, and to the servants to whom 
the care of airing of goods or airing the 
rooms is committed. y 

“This is all you can do at the 
present, but ’tis most certain that it is 
very easy, yet, to make such provision 
as may infallibly secure Blenheim 
from all possibility (though offered at 
on purpose) of suffering any such 


. we ii : 
(Above) SLOW 


WORM; (below) COMMON LIZARD (left) AND SAND LIZARD 
See letter: Lizards of England 
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Painted by S. R. Badmin 


Shell guide to SURREY 


For all its neat homes and gardens and disciplined woods and beauties under the care of the National 
Trust, Surrey is still the county of exquisite variety, hills and valleys, weald and downland, forest and 
chalk, sandy heaths and green slopes (Box Hill, for example, with its muffler of wild box trees), pine 
and birch, gorse (1) and bluebells, whortleberry (2) and wild strawberries. It is a county for chalkland 
flowers such as Marjoram, Rampion (abundant by the racecourse at Epsom) and Yellow-wort; for 
dark old yews; for nightingales (3), warblers, and nightjars (4). 
Lone on the fir-branch, his rattle-note unvaried, 
Brooding o’er the gloom, spins the brown eve-jar 

wrote one of Surrey’s poets, George Meredith — who lived at Box Hill — about the nightjars of 
Surrey heathland. Great chalk quarries provided lime for building and rebuilding London in past 
centuries. There is a London note in Victorian villas and churches (the spire in the picture is of 


: RK y Westcott Church (5), near Dorking, one of several Surrey churches by the Victorian panjandrum, 
eases Nes ) Hill’ Reigate s Sir Gilbert Scott). But though London fills it at night and at weekends, Surrey has contributed more 
Hog’s Back a ere eee than most counties to English gardening. It boasts Kew Gardens and the Wisley Gardens of the 
Goer Wey Wotton — (e ‘Royal Horticultural Society. John Evelyn (1620-76), gardener, diarist, dilettante, author of 
- : Acetaria (on salads) and Sylva (on trees), lived at Wotton, under Leith Hill. Gertrude Jekyll (1843- 
ee 5) 1932) lived, gardened and wrote her gardening books in west Surrey, where she developed the 


English herbaceous border under the influence of the Impressionist painters. 


Haslemere 


The “Shell Guide to Wild Life”, a monthly series depicting animals and plants in their natural surroundings, which gave so 
many people pleasure last year, is published in book form by Phoenix House Ltd at 7/6. The “Shell Guide to Trees” and “Shell 
Guide to Flowers of the Countryside” are also available at 7/6 each. On sale at bookshops and bookstalls. 


YOU CAN BE SURE OF Goet The key to the Countryside 
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4-wheel drive Land-Rover Fodder to be taken to the cattle in the 
7-acre? Better take the Land-Rover. A 2-ton load of timber to be hauled up from the 
copse? Better take the Land-Rover. The lane flooded? The Land-Rover will make it. 
to Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth I Power wanted to operate some piece of farm machinery? Land-Rover can supply it. No 


Manufacturers of Land-Rovers 
The Rover Co, Ltd, 


By Appointment 


other vehicle on earth does so many jobs so well, or merges so naturally with the 
agricultural scene. Ask your Distributor or Dealer for a Land-Rover demonstration. 


LAND> ‘ie 
ROVER J 


There’s no substitute for the 4-wheel drive 


THE ROVER COMPANY LTD - SOLIHULL - WARWICKSHIRE also DEVONSHIRE HOUSE - PICCADILLY - LONDON 


_ frightful disasters as I have before 
mentioned.” 


It reminds me, too, that when 


| I once questioned an old chimney- 


sweep, who off and on lived in the 
chimneys there, about the danger of 
fire at Blenheim, he said: ‘‘They’ve 


| had fires there they don’t know about. 


Just burned themselves  out.’’— 
David GREEN, Church Hanborough, 
Oxfordshire. 


AN AUCTIONEER’S 
EPITAPH 


Sir,—The following is a rhyming 
epitaph in the churchyard of Corby 
Glen, Lincolnshire: 


Erected by Subscription 
To perpetuate the memory of 
JOSEPH WRIGHT 
An eminent auctioneer 
For many years a resident of this parish 
Whose irresistible humour and brilliant 
wit 
Obtained for him an extensive circle 
of friends 
He died 
On the 11th day of October 1835 
Aged 65 years. 


Beneath this stone, facetious wight 
Lies all that’s left of poor Joe 
Wright; 

Few heads with knowledge more 

informed, 

Few hearts with friendship better 

warmed ; 

With ready wit and humour broad, 

He pleased the peasant, squive and 

lord ; 

Uniil grim death, with visage queer, 

Assumed Joe’s trade of Auctioneer, 

Made him the Lot to Practise on 

With “going, going,’ and anon 

He knocked him down to ‘Poor 

Joe's gone!” 

The Lincolnshive, Rutland and 
Stamford Mercury of October 16, 
1835, describes the accident that led 
to his death: “‘He was on his way toa 
sale, and being a heavy man (weighing 
20 stones), he travelled in a light 
vehicle with a swing seat; after having 
risen to move his position, he un- 
fortunately, in again seating himself, 
fell backwards over the seat and back 
of the cart, from which situation he 
was not extricated until assistance 
was obtained. His loss is deeply 
regretted by the lovers of facetiousness. 
“Alas! poor Yorick!’ ’”’ 

Both Joseph Wright and his wife, 
Mary Collingwood, whom he married 
at Corby Glen Church in 1793, were 
members of the Catholic families that 
lived close to Irnham Hall, 24 miles 
away. — STEPHEN WRriGuHtT, Dorton 
House, Seal, neay Sevenoaks, Kent. 
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CARVED PANELS AT WADDINGTON HALL, IN THE WEST RIDING, DEPICTING HENRY VI AFTER 


THE BATTLE OF HEXHAM 


STONES WHERE A KING 


WAS CAPTURED 


Sir,—Mr. J. D. U. Ward’s delightful 
article on stepping-stones (October 
20) reminded me at once of several 
good examples that survive in West 
Yorkshire—at Burley, Ben Rhydding, 
Hebden and Linton, allin Wharfedale, 
and at Stainforth in Ribblesdale. My 
chief object in writing, however, is to 
give a few details concerning Brun- 
gerley Hippingstones. 

This set of stones has been 
superseded by Brungerley Bridge, 
which spans the River Ribble between 
Waddington, Yorkshire, and Clitheroe, 
Lancashire. Their association with 
Henry VI is well authenticated. 
Briefly, this unhappy king had been 
in hiding at Waddington Hall, after 
the Battle of Hexham in 1464, but his 
presence there was eventually be- 
trayed. Warned that his pursuers 
were approaching the house, Henry 


IN 1464. 


See letter: Stones where a King was Captured 


climbed out of a back window and fled 
with a retainer as far as Brungerley 
Hippingstones, one mile away, where 
he was overtaken and captured. 

A curious oak cupboard in the 
hall is carved with panels that 
illustrate two episodes in the story, 
and I enclose photographs of them. 
One shows a ladder against the escape 
window, and the king and his retainer 
fleeing down the garden, while the 
other depicts the royal fugitive 
actually starting to cross the hipping- 
stones, with his armed captors close 
behind.—NorTHERNER, Leeds. 


SOLVING A BELFRY 
PROBLEM 
S1r,—With reference to the letter of 
November 3, Open-aiy Belfry, your 
readers may be interested in the 
enclosed picture of the village church 
at Matamau, near Dannevirke, in the 
Hawkes Bay province of New Zea- 

land. 


THE VILLAGE CHURCH AT MATAMAU, IN THE HAWKES BAY PROVINCE OF NEW ZEALAND, 
WITH A SEPARATE BELFRY 


See letter: Solving a Belfry Problem 


The King fleeing from Waddington Hall (left) and about to be 
captured at Brungerley Hippingstones 


When it was built by the villagers 
in 1911, no bell was available: neither 
was there money to purchase one, so 
no provision was made for a steeple. 
However, when the church was almost 
complete, a bell was given and the 
builder solved the problem by put- 


ting the steeple by the church, 
where it still stands.—LAURENCE 
ABRAHAMS, Pukeova Private Bag, 


Waipukurau, Hawkes Bay, New Zea- 
land. 


BOAR-HUNTING ON 
RIVIERA 


From Baron Sadoine 

Str.—With reference to the interest- 
ing article on boar-shooting in North- 
ern France (October 20), it might 
interest your readers to learn that 
wild-pig hunts also take place in the 
South of France, in the hills only 
a few miles inland from the Riviera 
coast. 

There are more sanglieys than 
ever thereabouts, and it was my 
privilege some years ago to attend a 
chasse that took place in the Esterel 
not far from the Valescure golf- 
course. This battue was organised by 
the district lieutenant de vénerie, pro- 
bably the only official in France 
whose functions are the same to-day as 
they were in the days of the Kings. 
That day most of the sportsmen came 
from St. Raphael by car: 35 of them 
armed with an amazing variety of 
guns and rifles, old and new, good and 
bad. After careful instructions and 
due warning not to move from their 
allotted posts they were taken to a 
line of rocky heights overlooking a 
deep ravine where the wild boar had 
been located. 

After we had waited for what 
seemed hours the welcome shouts of 
beaters encouraging their nonde- 
script pack of hounds warned us that 
the quarry had been found, and soon 
the hunt was on. An old boar—a 
solitaive—managed to break away at 
the end of the line, where, however, he 


THE 


met his fate at the hands of the 
lieutenant himself, who had moved 
dangerously away from his post. 


Nothing came my way, though I had 
a fine view of the chase up a gully that 
ended in the shooting by my nearest 
neighbour (the only woman in the 
party) of a pair of young pigs—a very 
neat right and left—as they crossed a 
road.—SADOINE, Le Val Bois, 
Roquefort-les-Pins, Alpes Maritimes, 
France. 
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SILVER SCOOPS FOR MARROW BONES — 


By G. BERNARD HUGHES 
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1—DOUBLE-ENDED MARROW-SCOOPS. (Top to bottom) Made in 1741, 1758 and 1788. Silver scoops date from the late 17th century 


from marrow bones in 1668, and a century 

later Josiah Tucker, the economist, men- 
tioned ‘‘a pair of marrow bones in a dish.” The 
soft, fatty substance found in the hollows of 
bones and known as marrow was believed to 
be a source of vigour and energy. Many a recipe 
for game and meat pies in Stuart and Georgian 
cookery books included marrow among the 
ingredients: “Season the Marrow of three Bones 
with cinnamon, sugar and grated Bread; lay 
the Marrow in your Pie.’ Potato pie and 
oyster pie were improved by the addition of 
8 oz. of marrow. Cookery books from the 1770s 
omitted marrow from pies and other dishes, 
but only because it was then being served as 
a savoury. Marrow continued a fashionable 
delicacy until Edwardian days, when marrow 
on toast was a costly dainty; to-day it is served 
only in a few exclusive clubs. 

Long slender scoops for extracting the 
delicacy at the dining-table were carved from 
ivory and bone; silver was a refinement dating 
from late in the 17th century. The number of 
existing marrow-scoops in high standard silver 
struck with Queen Anne hall-marks suggests 
their increased use during the early 18th century, 
for few examples are known that can be dated 
earlier. 

The marrow-scoopwas double-ended (Fig.1), 
measuring about 9 ins. in length and weighing 


Pe recorded the pleasure he derived 


2.—SILVER SPOONS WITH MARROW-SCOOP HANDLES. Made in 1714 (top) and 1758 


about 14 oz. At one end was a long, narrow 
spoon-like bowl with straight parallel sides and 
rounded end; at the other end a narrower 
channelled stem, no more than a deep concave 
flute. These were joined by a short round waist. 
Either end could be used for extracting the 
marrow, depending upon the size of the bone. 
Such a scoop was made in a single piece from 
a rod of silver (Fig. 3), the ends being expanded 
by hammering and then shaped on swages. The 
lengths and widths of Georgian scoops vary 
only slightly, and these variations are only in 
accordance with individual silversmiths’ whims. 
Most of the flutes are parallel, but some examples 
narrow towards the waist. Bowl and stem 
concavities usually face in the same direction, 
and the hall-mark is struck on the back of the 
waist. Occasional examples are found, how- 
ever, with the concavities facing in opposite 
directions. 

The large scoop may be engraved on its 
convex surface with a crest or cypher. Some 
examples are gilded, but the friction of the 
metal against the bone soon wore the gold, 
necessitating frequent regilding. 

A marrow-scoop of the 18th century 
generally has a wider, shorter bowl and scoop 
and a longer waist than became usual from 
about 1800. In the early 19th century the 
scoops were deeper and tended to be rather 
longer than formerly, and the flute narrowed 


slightly towards the waist, which was normally 
round, but might be square or rectangular. 

The marrow-scoop maker was a specialist 
craftsman, usually employed by a master silver- 
smith. From the mid 18th century large num- 
bers of marrow-scoops were made in Birming- 
ham, although struck with London or Chester 
hall-marks. Untilan assay office was established 
at Birmingham in 1773 the silversmiths of that 
region registered their marks at either the 
London or the Chester Assay Office. Edward 
Sawyer, of 19, Great Charles Street, Birming- 
ham, was a well known maker of “‘all kinds of 
marrow spoons and ladles.” He registered his 
mark in London, but re-registered it in Birming- 
ham early in 1774. Marrow-scoops bearing 
Sawyer’s mark have been noted dating from 
1749 to 1780. Other Birmingham makers 
included George Smith, who registered his 
mark in 1774; Matthew Boulton, who registered 
at Chester in 1763 and at Birmingham in 1773; 
and Robert Fox, who first registered in London. 

The earliest literary reference to a marrow- 
scoop so far noted is given by the New Oxford 
English Dictionary. This appeared in the 
London Gazette, 1693, where reference was made 
to a marrow-spoon. Spoon-meat was a common 
homely dish in England until the early 1800s, 
and a spoon intended for use with it may be 
found, having a bowl of normal proportions but 
also with a long narrow channelled handle fluted 
as a marrow-scoop to permit extraction of mar- 
row from bones included in the serving (Fig 2). 
The spoon bowls follow the shapes of the period, 
such as the Queen Anne and early-Georgian 
rat-tail, the plain drops and leaf drops of 
George II’s reign, and the stamped or cast 
ornament on the back of the bowl, such as 
a scallop shell, intricate scrollwork, or flower 
and foliage motifs. Spoon and marrow-scoop 
continued until late in the 18th century. 

The scoop with both ends shaped to extract 
the marrow was unpleasant to handle and could 
not be made to harmonise with the other table 
silver. Eventually it was replaced by a single- 
scoop style, with a handle matching those of 
the spoons and forks in the table-service. The 
original type still continued, however, until 
Victorian days. Scoops with handles of the 
pattern known as the Old English have been 
noted bearing hall-marks of the 1760s, and one 
example dates from as early as 1756. A table- 
service of the 1790s, formerly in the Harewood 
collection, contains a pair of marrow-scoops 
with handles in the Old English pattern 
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3.—GEORGIAN DOUBLE-ENDED MARROW-SCOOPS MADE FROM SILVER RODS 


engraved with the de Burgh crest and coronet. | 
A table-service for 48 people, in king’s pattern, | 
made by Eley, Fearn and Chawner in 1809, 
contains a pair of matching marrow-scoops. | 

A silversmith’s catalogue of the 1860s lists - 
marrow-scoops with handles in French, fiddle, - 
threaded, shell, king, and Victoria and Albert 
patterns, in that order, the last group being” 
three-fifths more costly than the first. The 
same silversmith’s catalogue of the early 20th 
century lists marrow-scoop handles in the 
patterns known as fiddle, French, early English, 
Georgian, lily, threaded, Queen Anne and 
Louis Quinze. A catalogue of electro-plated 
hotel ware dated 1898 prices marrow-scoops at. 
5s. and 4s. 2d. each, the entry showing that- 
marrow was still a popular savoury. 

Throughout the 18th century double-ended 
marrow-scoops were made in ivory and in bone. 
The trade card of John Alexander, ivory and 
hard-wood turner, of Crooked Lane, London, 
advertised them from 1773 until 1796. In the 
first half of the 19th century marrow-scoops 
were made in Sheffield plate (silver fused to 
copper); in English plate (silver fused to nickel 
alloy) between the 1830s and 1860; and in 
electro-plated silver from about 1850. 

The collector of marrow-scoops may put 
them to use as honey-spoons. Because the 
scoop is narrow it is possible to wind the honey 
around it, and its shape prevents unwelcome 
trickles. 

Tllustvations: 1 and 2, Victoria and Albert 
Museum. 


THE DICTATOR IN THE GARDEN 


F the numbers of jobbing gardeners have 
I declined in the last 30 years, have those that 
have persisted in the trade changed much 

in quality? 

My earliest ideas of gardening were domi- 
nated by one Mr. Knight, who came one or two 
daysaweek to keep the placeinorder. He posses- 
sed a quality, apparently common to his calling, 
of wanting his own way in the gardens he tended 
and he generally got it or went where it was 
allowed him. He resembled a prominent figure 
in those early days of the century before the 
world’s foundations began to shake. His formid- 
able moustaches and general bearing would have 
made him a good double for Lord Kitchener and 
on occasions he wore the South African War 
medals with dignity. 

He may possibly have picked up a few 
ideas on horticulture as a gardener’s assistant 
back in the 1890s. Perhaps his army training was 
partly responsible for his planting everything 
with a precision worthy of the Brigade of Guards. 

I grew up under the delusion that a row 
of blue lobelia, white marguerites, red geraniums, 
with a few calceolarias and heliotrope to taste, 
constituted almost the whole of flower garden- 
ing. Mr. Knight also produced good vegetables, 
but I doubt if he ever got as far as calling a 
plant by its botanical name. 


Same as Before 


One spring he ceased to come to us and a 
successor followed—an old man with a Doctor 
Grace-like beard of a rich chestnut colour free 
from a single streak of grey. He always wore 
a bowler hat far too large for him, and insisted 
gently but firmly on carrying out his own garden 
ideas which differed little from his predecessor’s. 

It must have been in my late teens that I 
paid my first visit to the Tate Gallery. One 
portrait stood out. It was of an elderly lady 
sitting, fingers pressed together, with thick glasses 
and an authoritative look upon her countenance 
like that of King Lear. I wondered who Miss 
Gertrude Jekyll might be that she was honoured 
thus by the painter John Nicholson in the Tate. 
It was about that time also that William Robin- 
son’s famous volume The English Flower 
Garden was pointed out to me on the shelves of a 
friend. 

Some years later I began to make my own 
first garden upon an inhospitable chalk hill. I 
had learned nothing from Mr. Knight and his kind 
of the wire-worms in newly dug turf, or of the 
hunger of chalk soils for humus, or scores of 


By TOM EDRIDGE 


other important wrinkles. I found it out the 
hard way. I even planted a couple of rhodo- 
dendrons on chalk and wondered why they 
died. 

Although I had not much to do with real 
gardening folk, I disliked the formal practices 
of the jobbing gardeners. I dipped into Mr. 
Robinson and I began to climb and intrude into 
the gardening fold. I met a few gardeners who 
spoke a different language from Mr. Knight and 
who made me feel a little abashed at my ignor- 
ance. I visited nurseries and the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society’s hall in Vincent Square. 
Soon I was able to find my way about Wisley and 
could recognise and name half a dozen primulas 
and gentians. 


Dislike of Patterns 


One day a volume came into my hands by 
that very same elderly lady whose portrait in the 
Tate Gallery had so strangely impressed me. 
I found that Miss Jekyll had been an artist with 
a great admiration for the French Im- 
pressionists. She preached methods that 
strove to get away from the artificial gardens of 
her age and to approach nearer the informality 


of nature. In particular she disliked patterned 
colour schemes, which jobbing gardeners 
seem determined to perpetuate. She and 


William Robinson were firm allies. I began to 
realise the potentialities of flowering shrubs. 
Having absorbed a good deal of this still 
revolutionary doctrine, I explained these views 
as tactfully as possible to the colourless indivi- 
dual who was intended to help me in such jobs 
as the rough digging. Unfortunately he fancied 
his skill in regimented bedding out. Suggestions 
of anything different he seemed to take as a 
personal affront. He muttered something about 
what had been good enough for Queen Victoria 
ought to be good enough for me, gave me an 
unfriendly look and never came again. But my 
enthusiasm was mounting. I threw up golf, 
determined to do everything myself. Soon I 
almost forgot that jobbing gardeners could be a 
power in the land. I moved to another part of 
the country away from chalk. Better equipped 


for the job, I started a second garden, 
determined to have no truck with the Mr. 
Knights. 


During six years of war absence, however, 
I was thankful for much less capable gardeners 
than Mr. Knight to be keeping some sort of 
control over my forlorn beds. Mr. Knight had 
always been Mister Knight and would probably 


have walked off the job had even my tather 
taken liberties with his name. It is doubtful if 
anyone got beyond calling Hocking anything 
but Hocking. He had always lived in the village 
and to say he lacked humility as a gardener is an 
under-statement. He was ever reminding 
clients, with:a wilderness of suggestion in his 
voice, that he did not learn his gardening from 
books. A pity, perhaps. If he had, then some of 
my precious shrubs might have escaped being cut 
down to the ground on more than one occasion. 
Even the most hardened of townsmen would 
probably be shocked to hear an elderly country- 
man exclaim: “That thur cow muck wur a bit 
fresh-like, so us had to quieten ‘ee down with a 
bit o’ lime.’’ He never opened a packet of seed 
without using the lot at once. He disliked waste. 
Peas and beans came up like mustard and cress, 


‘ even if few, with such competition, struggled to 


maturity. So much for one village jobbing 
gardener. After the war I got down to the garden 
unaided. 

It was some years later that I was asked to 
visit in a critical spirit a garden-in-the-making 
belonging to a couple of flower lovers who pro- 
fessed to know little about it. They were pre- 
pared to buy the best plants and to pay some- 
one to do the necessary work. So an elderly 
jobbing gardener had been doing it for them. I 
was asked for my opinion. I saw half a dozen Ena 
Harkness roses in a rigid line with half a dozen 
Spek’s Yellow precisely behind and McGredy’s 
Sunset covering them. On the other side of the 
path was a similar pattern. Single delphiniums 
stood on parade at regular intervals with smaller 
perennials spaced exactly along the ranks. 
Scores of bedding plants in ingenious patterns 
adorned other parts of the garden. 


Risk too Great 


How did I like it? Cautiously I suggested 
that the effect might be improved if the planting 
was in groups rather than lines. ‘‘That’s just 
what we think but he won't have it, and if we 
insist we’re afraid he will go. He only comes as 
a sort of favour and we haven’t the time our- 
selves. No, we daren’t risk it.” 

Is it that informal gardening calls for 
greater taste and judgment and that precision 
bedding is the sort of job anyone could do? Is 
there some secret union of jobbing gardeners 
sworn to stand by the old ideas? For it seems 
that though Mr. Knight’s body had long been 
mouldering in its grave, his spirit, with the 
forces of reaction, goes marching on. 
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Cloudless skies 300 days a year—and an average of 6 
hours sunshine a day throughout winter. While the rest 
of Europe labours under cold, grey clouds, you can stand 
alone beneath the famous Caryatids, with only the shadows 
of the past to keep you company under the warm blue 


sky. Experience the unique ‘ Halcyon Days’ - that fort- 


night of high summer every January which was the gift 


of Zeus himself to those mythological lovers so many 
centuries ago. And where better to enjoy this phenomenon 
than on one of the gods’ earthly homes~—a picturesque island 
in the blue Mediterranean. For throughout the winter, 


there is a place reserved in the sun for you in Greece. 
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For details contact your Travel Agent or the Greek National Tourist Organisation: 34 Hyde Park Square, London W2. PADdington 4445 


GRHEIC EE 


GREETS YOU WARMLY-EVEN IN WINTER! 
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....never dreamed anything could be so light and warm.... 
so utterly practical, yet deliciously soft and feminine and... 
What am I talking about? 

‘Viyella House’ Travelgowns, of course. 


WILLIAM HOLLINS & CO LTD 


VVELLA HOUSE NOTTINGHAM. 


Haven’t you heard how they wash again and again. . . never seem to 
wear out? Honestly, they belong in every woman’s suitcase..... 


‘Vi Il i f ole disee te»... 
lye al ouse eee world’s best-loved fabric—126/- 


William Hollins & Company Limited, Viyella House, Nottingham. Makers of ‘Viyella’ and ‘Clydella’ 


| 
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A CAUSERIE ON BRIDGE 


MARKING TIME 


Y original Losing Trick Count summary 
was a very sketchy affair. I am work- 
ing on a new version that will include 


| many more example hands, and I intend to give 
|, notice on this page as soon as it is ready. 


In the meantime, here is a selection of 
hands from play. First, take a case like this: 

@KO873 VKJ76O9 &642 

North views this hand after a Spade 
opening by his partner and a pass on his right. 
If he judges that a raise to Three is enough, he 
is liable to be fixed on the next round. Auctions 


| like the following are by no means uncommon: 


South West North East 
1Spade No bid 3 Spades 4 Diamonds 
4 Spades 5 Diamonds 5 Spades Double 
No bid No bid No bid 
The usual result is that South, who was 


| itching to double Five Diamonds, has to go one 


down. Anyone with a working knowledge of 
the L.T.C. will see how North can avoid any 
semblance of a problem. Apart from the 
trump control factor, he has only seven losers; 
even allowing for a minimum opening, Four 
Spades should succeed far more often than not. 
With a hand of that type it pays to bid the limit 
at once. The triple raise promises very little 


| in defence; should East compete with Five 
| Diamonds, North will thus have no.cause to feel 


apprehensive if his partner elects to double. 
Let us now see what happened in practice. 
This was the full deal: 


AQ3 

Dealer, South. Neither side vulnerable. 

After One Spade—Four Spades, South 
went straight to Six. A rapid check-up was all 
that was needed. The triple raise showed a 
maximum of seven losers, and the four Aces 
entitled South to deduct one of the six losers in 

‘his own hand, so it was merely a question of 
subtracting 12 from 18. 

A Diamond was led, and South adopted a 
simple line of play. He drew trumps and 
finessed the Knave of Hearts; had that gone 
wrong, he would have fallen back on the Club 
finesse. The odds in favour of one of two 
finesses being right are said to be three to one, 
but he might have given himself an extra 
chance. After ruffing a Diamond in dummy 
at trick 4, he can play off the top Hearts and 
ruff a small one. Should the Queen be with 
East, it may come down on the third round; 
should it be thrice-guarded with West, as in 
practice, nothing is lost by forgoing the finesse. 
South ruffs his last Diamond on the table and 
leads the Knave of Hearts, throwing his small 
Club; the Queen wins, but West must then lead 
into the Club tenace or concede a ruff and 
discard. 


The next hand is from a pairs contest: 
@J9853 
863 
oon 
b&KI65 
10 6 a4 
$8 o4 SO Ot 0 82 
67643 W_ EI §99852 
&982 s &O1074 
@AK72 
OK 75 
} K J 10 
A3 


Dealer, South. Neither side vulnerable. 

This example brings out one of the most 
valuable aspects of the L.T.C.: it helps to curb 
the ardour of the player who might otherwise 
allow an array of high cards to go to his head. 

Many good players would open the South 
hand with One Heart, to minimise the risk of 
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missing a four-four fit in either major, but we 
are concerned with the cases where a bid of 
One Spade was raised to three. 

The South players who had visions of a 
slam were quickly disillusioned when it came to 
the play. A good 19 points should not dis- 
guise the fact that the hand contains six losers; 
the double raise marks North with eight, and 
14 from 18 suggests that it might even be un- 
wise to go beyond the Four level. That was 
endorsed by a certain declarer who contrived 
to go down in a contract of Four Spades. 

The Nine of Clubs was led to the Ace, 
dummy playing low. Having cashed the Ace 
and King of Spades, South played the King of 
Clubs and ruffed a small one; when the Queen 
refused to drop, he threw one of dummy’s 
Hearts on the King of Diamonds and ruffed 
his third Diamond on the table. He then led 
towards his Heart honours, and the hand blew 
up. West made two Heart tricks and the 
Queen of Spades, drawing South’s last trump, 
before exiting with a Diamond; dummy’s 
remaining Spade had to be used, and East won 
the setting trick with the Queen of Clubs. 

Here is another hand from a duplicate 
pairs event that produced some astonishing 
results in a different direction: 


West East 
oi @ 210843 
89943 SAK2 

6 &O1054 


Dealer, West. East-West vulnerable. 

It seems impossible to miss a slam under 
any method of bidding, yet the feat was accom- 
plished no fewer than four times. In one case 
East sought my sympathy after his side had 
bid as follows: One Spade—Two Clubs; Two 
Hearts—Four Spades. 

Fortunately, in one sense, this East player 
was not an L.T.C. addict. I was afraid he 
might produce the following argument: “My 
delayed game raise promised at least four 
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Spades and not more than seven losers; West 
had only five losers, so how could he fail to go 
on?”’ That is all very well; but a singleton in his 
partner’s bid suit will hardly strike West as an 
asset, and even the Five level might prove too 
high if East held something like this: 
@QjJ108397O0J102 &AKQ10 

I asked East if he had considered a forcing 
take-out. “Of course not,” he replied, “I never 
force with fewer than 16 points.” It was 
tempting to use a rather brutal argument: 
What would he do if, for some reason, he were 
allowed to make only one bid? The answer, 
surely, 1s a raise to Six Spades. 

The mere fact that East has only five losers 
should put him on the right track. Here is one 
likely sequence: One Spade—Three Clubs; 
Three Hearts—Three Spades (a); Three No- 
Trumps (b)—Four Diamonds (c) ; Six Diamonds 
(d)—Six Spades (e). Note the following points: 

(a) East marks time, hoping to learn more 
about his partner's hand. He is chiefly con- 
cerned with the Club position. 

(b) West cannot be sure of four-card Spade 
support. 

(c) East can still afford to mark time. 

(d) If the Diamond call is honest, the right 
spot has been found. Now, indeed, West 
cannot see more than five losers in his hand. 

(e) West’s suit pattern is now known to be 
four-four-four-one. 

Alternatively, the sequence could go like 
this: One Spade—Three Diamonds; Three 
Hearts—Three Spades; Four Diamonds—Four 
Hearts (a); Five Diamonds (b)—Six Spades. 

(a) East stalls with an obvious cue bid; 
from West’s angle, the hand is going to be 
played in Spades or Diamonds. 

(b) Confirming four-card support for East’s 
alleged suit. 

In each case, you will observe, West 
becomes positively marked with not more than 
one Club. Itisa moral certainty on the bidding 
that no trick will be lost elsewhere. 


CROSSWORD No. 1602 , 


Country Lire books to the value of 3 guineas will be awarded for the 


ACROSS 


. Inducements to work in the ship? (4) 
3. Does it put a damper on the little creature? 


first correct solution opened. Solutions (in a closed envelope) must reach (10) 


“Crossword No. 1602, Country Lire, 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent OS 
Garden, London, W.C.2,’’ not later than the first post on the morning 10s 


of Tuesday, December 13, 1960. 


7 27. 

a 28. 
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SOLUTION TO No. 1601. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of 
which appeared in the issue of December 1, will be announced next week. 

ACROSS.—2, Gate-crasher; 7, Drake; 8, Affluence; 10, 
Alfresco; 11, Transient; 12, Rental; 15, By hook or by crook; 
20, Arrest; 21, Redaction; 23, Puff-ball; 24, Stationer; 25, 
Evens; 26, Prickly pear. DOWN.—1, Hawfinch ; 2, Generator; 
3, Tract; 4, Ruling; 5, Scenic; 6, Eocene; 7, Diatribe; 9, Forlorn 
hope; 13, Scarifier; 14, Skittles; 16, Overawed; 17, Jester; 


18, Baltic; 19, Stroll; 22, Nurse. 


Prize: one big automobile (5) 
se NeeES round the local but not royal ones 
) 
12. A letter from Egypt (5) 
13. Having the appearance of old paper (8) 
14, A kinsman comes back twice (3) 
16. Add Coram for the name they gave the girl (5) 
17. How to teach Una Celtic? (9) 
20, Spice for a dire corn (9) 
22. Dizzy girl, though bookish (5) 
23. A game chap (3) 
24, They hold many records (8) 
Seen in the Pig and Whistle (5) 
Does he provide clothes for the patient’s 
return? (9) 
30. Boatswain has left Arden (5) 
31. So the bowler is disqualified—and very upset 
(10) 
32, You can make sure of him (4) 


DOWN 


Hesitate about words 
concealed weapon (10) 
2. A slight addition would make the thief a 
looker-on (9) 
4. One of the dawn chorus, no doubt (5, 4) 
5. Drive off (5) 
6. Subscriptions lubricate the ground (7) 


in dealing with a 


7. A girl, whereabouts desired to be known (5) 

8. A work of Cowper (4) 

9. One aspect of the Limpopo river (6) 

15. They simply flock after her! (10) 

18. A turn to make your hair curl (9) 

19. ‘He thought he saw an 
“That fluttered round the lamp” 

—Lewis Carroll (9) 
21, Divided he’s anything but such an un- 
believer (7) 

22. Remits a killer (6) 

25. Archaic version of the beginning of 4 (5) 

. He’s usually at cross purposes when at his 
task! (5) 

. Limited company doubled (4) 

Notre.—tThis competition does not apply to the 
United States. 


The winner of Crossword No. 1600 is 
Miss N. Pennethorne, 
The Hill House, 
Lindfield, 
Sussex. 
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Sunbeam-Talbot Ltd., Coventry. London Showrooms 
and Export Div. Rootes Limited, Devonshire House 


FRONT DISC BRAKES Just touch the brake pedal and let the big disc 
Piccadilly, London, W.1 


brakes bring you to a safe, sure stop. 
POWERFUL ENGINE Lively sports car acceleration with the high 


compression engine developing 78 b.h.p. 
LUXURIOUS INTERIOR Inspect the polished wood facia and 


magnificently styled interior: relax in soft, comfortable seats. 


SALOON £695 (Plus P.T. £290.14. 2). 
CONVERTIBLE £735 (Plus P.T. £307.7 . 6). Whitewall tyres, 


overdrive on 3rd and 4th gears, available as extras. 


WORLD CHAMPION RACING DRIVER 1959 AND 1960 
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‘THE ESTATE MARKET 
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‘CCHURSTON ESTATE 
SALE 


EE “HE new owner of the Churston 
estate in South Devon is Mr. 
| Rowland Smith, proprietor of 
| the Grand Hotel, Torquay, who has 
| acquired the property privately for 
| approximately £400,000. Churston, 
| one of the most important residential, 
| agricultural and sporting estates in 

the West Country, extends to 5,600 
| acres and takes in much of the land 
| that lies between the River Dart and 

Paignton, as well as the race-course at 

Buckfastleigh. There are 15 farms 

and smallholdings, all of them let to 

produce a total of £7,500 a year. The 
sale included Lupton House, former 
home of the Yarde-Buller family and 
now a school, and a modern house, 
standing on high ground looking over 

Torbay, which has been occupied by 

Lord and Lady Churston since they 

moved from Churston Court some 

yearsago. The purchase was negotiated 
by Messrs. Waycotts, of Torquay. 


£132,000 FOR SUFFOLK ESTATE 


HE Ixworth Thorpe estate, which 

covers 1,234 acres seven miles to 
the north-east of Bury St. Edmunds, 
Suffolk, fetched £132,000 when it was 
auctioned the other day by Messrs. 
Bidwell and Sons. The property con- 
sists of two farms of 590 acres and 
585 acres respectively and about 50 
acres of wood land, the farms being 
let at a combined rent of £4,000 a 
year. As has been the case throughout 
the year when large blocks of good- 
class farm land have been offered for 
investment, bidding was keen. 

A substantial agricultural pro- 
_perty, partly in hand and partly let, 
_that has changed hands privately is 
the Aldenham estate of 652 acres, 
near Bridgnorth, Shropshire, which 
Messrs. Strutt and Parker, Lofts and 
Warner and Messrs. Balfour and 
Cooke have sold for the Hon. Guy 
Strutt. Aldenham was bought about 
13 years ago by the late Lord Rayleigh 
from Lord Acton, whose family had 
owned it since Edward III’s reign. It 
includes a Georgian house, park land, 
two farms, two smallholdings and 
some wood land, all with possession, 
and two smallholdings and..accom- 
modation land let for £553 10s. a year. 
The estate originally covered a much 
larger area, but was reduced after 
_ both the wars. 


POPULAR COUNTIES 


O slackening has occurred in the 

demand for farms with possession 
in the counties of Sussex and Hamp- 
shire, and Messrs. Whitehead and 
Whitehead, Hewett and Lee state 
that competition is especially keen 
for holdings of from 400 to 500 acres 
with good-class, medium-sized houses. 
A typical property answering to this 
description handled recently by the 
firm is Lower Green, at Hawkley, 
between Alton and Petersfield, Hamp- 
shire, consisting of a Queen Anne 
house, two dairy and corn holdings, a 
secondary farm-house, eight cottages 
and three sets of buildings, totalling 
418 acres in all. Messrs. Alfred Pearson 
and Son were co-agents. 

Smaller properties, both near 
Horsham, Sussex, that have been sold 
by the first-named firm include 
Elliotts, a late-14th-century house 
with a model range of buildings, four 
cottages and 137 acres at Nuthurst, 
and (with Messrs. Weller and Co.) 
Falconers, a dairy and mixed holding 
of 215 acres at Shipley. 


LORD ROSSLYN TO 
SELL FARM 


ua FARM in Hampshire with an 
exceptional house is Wyeford, at 
Ramsdell, near Basingstoke, which 
Messrs. Ralph Pay and Taylor are 
offering privately for the Earl of 
Rosslyn. Wyeford is a fine example 


of a red brick Jacobean manor house 
with later additions in keeping. Local 
records have it that the house stands 
on the site of an ancient monastery, 
and there is no doubt that the present 
building, which is surrounded by inner 
and outer moats, was a Cromwellian 
stronghold. The farm, of 180 acres, 
carries a herd of Guernseys and 
includes a small period farm-house, a 
cottage and a set of buildings, and 50 
acres of woodland provide rough 
shooting. 

Another farm with a house of 
distinction that has come on to the 
market is situated near Malpas, in 
Cheshire. The house is Bulkeley Hall, 
which dates from  early-Georgian 
times and which stands in 150 acres, 
with five modernised cottages and 
good buildings, including covered 
yards and a milking parlour. Messrs. 
Denton Clark and Co. are the agents. 

Ardington House, near Wantage, 
Berkshire, which also dates from the 
time of the early Georges, has been 
bought by Mr. D. C. N. Baring, who 
has been tenant there for 21 years. 
The house is the largest on the 
Lockinge estate and stands in 20 acres 
of meadows intersected by a stream. 
It has a stable block and three cot- 
tages, and the gardens contain a 
number of fine cedars. Messrs. 
Nicholas and Co. acted as advisers to 
Mr. Baring in the purchase. 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS 
DEVELOPMENT 


N view of the scarcity of building 

land with planning permission 
within commuting distance of London, 
it is natural that Messrs. Bernard 
Thorpe and Partners should have had 
many enquiries for the Dornden and 
Holmewood estates, which together 
cover just over 60 acres of Langton 
Ridge, about two miles from the 
Pantiles at Tunbridge Wells, Kent, and 
which are due to come under the 
hammer to-day. The estates were 
bought for development just before 
the war and were partly laid out with 
a view to their being sold plot by 
plot. The development was held up, 
fitst by the war and post-war restric- 
tions, and then by the need for new 
roads, which meant that fresh plans 
were necessary. Now the two estates 
are available for immediate develop- 
ment, with the exception of part of 
Holmewood, where a number of 
houses were built before 1939. In 
addition to the two building estates, 
the sale includes 152 acres of adjoining 
woods and farm land. 


A £1,500,000 HAMPSTEAD PLAN 


N London, Mr. Michael Lyell, 

architect, is designing 65 luxury 
flats in five seven-storey blocks on a 
site of 10 acres at Oak Hill Park, 
Hampstead, N.W.3. The first block 
will be ready for occupation in 
January. The prices of the flats will 
range between £11,500 and £16,500, 
with the exception of a large pent- 
house on the top of each block. These 
penthouses will be offered for approxi- 
mately £50,000 each. Efforts are 
being made to maintain the quiet, 
country-like appearance of the site, 
which is on the fringe of Hampstead 
Heath, and Messrs. Folkard and Hay- 
ward, agents for the developers, state 
that no trees will be destroyed as a 
result of the lay-out and construction 
of the flats. 

A London property bought the 
other day by a private company who 
intend to convert it to flats is No. 95, 
Eaton Place and No. 95, West Eaton 
Place Mews, S.W.1. It has 14 rooms 
and two garages, one of them with a 
small flat above it. It fetched £19,750 
at an auction conducted by Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley. 

PROCURATOR. 
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Queen « Scots 
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in every Home 


Wishing you a Merry Christmas 
and a prosperous New Year! 


SEASONAL HINT: 


Mix in a wineglassful of Haig when making your 
Christmas puddings, mincemeat and cakes. 
It gives them an additional delicious flavour. 


“GOLD LABEL’ 


49, 
iy 

‘ 0, Gon Mg 4G 

aS Wage? Hag, & Co, kr. 


MAR 8 Meaty Lie, 
oe "KNW, sCorsand 


Bottles 37/6 
Half Flasks 19/6 
Quarter Flasks 10/- 


OBTAINABLE EVERYWHERE Miniatures 3/10 


AT YOUR ‘LOCAL’, AT OFF-LICENCES AND ALL WINE & SPIRIT STORES 


DRAKELOW POWER 
STATION 


This machine, the heart of a modern ‘thermo’ power 
station, provides 120,000 kilowatts of electrical 
energy for the grid. The illustration shows the clean 
layout, with all moving parts enclosed. Steam 
enters the turbine at 1,500 lb. per sq. inch pressure 
at a temperature of 1,000°F. The generator turns 
at 3,000 r.p.m. (delivers 13,800 volts) and is 


hydrogen cooled. 


IN THE SAME WAY, the London & Lancashire 
Insurance Service has been designed 
specially for its purpose—that is to suit your 
insurance needs to provide a policy that is 
exactly right for its particular job. 


Photograph C. A. Parsons & Co. Ltd. THE 


LONDON & 


LONDON AND LANCASHIRE INSURANCE COMPANY LTD / Buu 


INSURANCE C° 


Chief Administration: 7 Chancery Lane +London - WC2 ix 
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“PROBLEMS OF THE 
PIG MARKET 


] WiIGH market prices are ruling 
for pork pigs and the subsidy 


on them has virtually dis- 
appeared. It will be some months yet 
before the home production of pigs will 
have increased again sufficiently to 
supply all that the pork market and 
the bacon curers need. Bacon pigs are 
covered by separate price guarantee 
arrangements, but even so the pull 


_of the pork market leaves the curer 


short of pigs. No one will claim that we 
have yet achieved a satisfactory 
method of keeping pig prices steady 
and ensuring level supplies from one 


year to the next. 


The Treasury may be happy 
about the temporary disappearance 
of the pig subsidy, but we are having 


to take more bacon from Denmark and 


Poland, which is not good for the 
country’s balance of payments. The 


subsidy on home-bred beef cattle is 
about 14d. a lb. deadweight, a satis- 


factory figure from everyone’s point 


of view, as home production is well 


maintained. Home-bred lambs take 
104d. a lb. in subsidy, a comparatively 
high figure determined by ample 
supplies of New Zealand lamb coming 
here. If consumers would demand 
more lamb and less pork at the 


“moment, it would be better all round. 


More Christmas Turkeys 


OME-BRED birds will be more 

plentiful this year. It is esti- 
mated that nearly three million 
turkeys will be marketed, which is 
double the production of five years ago. 
The size of the birds is less, which 
suits present-day conditions, and the 
demand is increasing for the pre- 
packed, quick frozen turkey. The 
production of broiler chickens goes 


'on increasing, and during the Christ- 


“mas 


period about three million 


broilers will be in the shops. There will 
_also be about two million capons and 
\large fowls. So our table poultry 
“industry sets out to meet the Christmas 


‘known types such as 


trade. The industry is troubled by 
fowl pest, but it does enjoy a pro- 
tected market by reason of the health 
regulations, which ban importation of 
table poultry from other countries 
where fowl pest persists. 


Milk in the West 


i pees of the extra milk produced 
this autumn has come from the 
far western and mid-western regions 
of England. Grass always grows well 
there, and despite the flooding and 
waterlogged conditions of many farms 
the cows have been milking well. In 
the country as a whole milk produc- 
tion was well up on last year when the 
pastures were bare. Of the extra milk 
some has gone for liquid consumption, 
which is the most satisfactory market; 
some has gone into cream, which is the 
next best market; and in October it 
was necessary to make 2,360 tons of 
butter and 6,350 tons of cheese. 
Most of this cheese is Cheshire and 
Cheddar. But the public are now 
showing more interest in the lesser 
Caerphilly, 
Wensleydale and Double Gloucester. 
A choice of two or three English 
cheeses on a platter makes) a good 
finish to a meal. 


Farming Conference 

ARMING in a changing world is 

to be the main theme at the 
15th Oxford Farming Conference on 
January 2-4 and discussion will 
range wide. Mr. Tristram Beresford, 
who reads the first paper about 
World Pressures on U.K. Agriculture, 
travels a lot and talks to a lot of 
people. Inevitably the agricultural 
problems of the Common Market, 
whether or not we enter it, will be a 
topic. These problems are complex, 


as each country has its own needs and 
ideas which have yet to be sorted out. 
A French politician at the centre of 
discussions on this warned me a 
fortnight ago that things will now 
move fast. He takes the view that 
accommodation can be found for 
Britain to come into marketing 
agreements that will bring greater 
stability all round. Another Oxford 
discussion on the British consumer’s 
requirements and quality production 
should be useful. Producers as well as 
retailers will take part. The secretary 
of the Conference is Mr. M. H. R. 
Soper (University Department of 
Agriculture, Oxford), who will accept 
applications for tickets. 


Nitrogen on Grass Land 


ARMERS in the Netherlands are 

accustomed to using heavy appli- 
cations of nitrogen on their grass land. 
The Fertiliser Society recently heard 
Mr. H. van der Molen give an account 
of the results at experimental farms 
where the use of nitrogen is especially 
heavy. The output of fodder is in- 
creased, but the clover in the pastures is 
depressed. Dairy cows on these farms 
give more milk and the health of the 
animals is good. Hypomagnesaemia 
can be a trouble on intensively man- 
aged farms where fertilisers are un- 
sparingly used. In Holland it has been 
found that the disease can be checked 
by drastically reducing the potash 
fertilisers and by mowing instead of 
grazing the first growth, which con- 
tains most potash. 


Letting by Tender 


R. ERIC C. DEE, president of 

the Incorporated Society of 
Auctioneers and Landed Property 
Agents, has been giving his views 
about the letting of farms by tender. 
He blames this practice for exorbitant 
rent levels beyond the reach of the 
young man who knows his job and 
would farm the land well. He also 
believes that it influences the market 
price of farms against those young 
farmers who are trying to make a start 
on their own. He then goes on to 
suggest that the Government should 
de something about it. Is this not a 
matter to be settled within our own 
industry? It is difficult to see how the 
law of supply and demand for farms 
to rent can be over-ruled. Some of the 
new rents reached lately are, in my 
view, too high for the conditions of 
the day and some people will burn 
their fingers. One of the factors boost- 
ing freehold values is the ease with 
which anyone buying land and holding 
it for a short period can qualify for 
estate duty relief of 45 per cent. on 
the value of the land. Is there not a 
strong case now for making a qualify- 
ing period, say five years, for such 
relief? This the Government could do. 


Farm Incomes 

ECAUSE 1958 was a wet year, it 

is not surprising to find that the 
farm accounts analysed by agri- 
cultural economists show that the 
average income for the 2,255 farms in 
the farm management survey showed 
a fall. From £769 per 100 acres in 
1957 the average fell to £742 per 100 
acres in 1958, a decline of 3} per cent. 
The farms where livestock count for 
most of the income were relatively 
worst off. But total farm revenue 
remained almost unchanged between 
1957 and 1958 because of an increase 
in valuations. A mass of detailed 
information is given in Faym Incomes 
in England and Wales 1958 (H. M. 
Stationery Office, 6s. 6d.). It is a pity 
that this analysis cannot be published 
more quickly. The year 1958 seems 
almost ancient history now. 
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eR By Appointment to Her Majesty The Queen, Silversmiths & Jewellers 


pS AR 


Do you give casually, or with a flourish; unexpec- OF — 
tedly, or according to the calendar? No matter how GIVING 
you give, or when, the gift you choose at Asprey’s ts : 

doubly acceptable. Why? Because here is a wealth of 
gifts to match every conceivable taste. Jewellery is 
only one of Asprey’s specialities: in other depart- 
ments, leather, porcelain, crystal and rare antiquities 
all present a dazzling choice for the seeker after the 


unusual, the exquisite, the craftsman-made. 


The charmingly casual accessories in our collection of distinctive gifts. 


Ruby & Diamond Circus Pony Brooch £68 10s Od 


Sapphire, Diamond and 
Turquoise 18 ct. Gold Dolphin Brooch £57 10s Od 


Turquoise and Diamond 
18 ct. Gold Bird Brooch £4210s 0d 


Thete are so many gift-inspirations in Asprey’s Gift List. Write for a copy to: 


ASPREY & COMPANY LIMITED 
165-169 NEW BOND STREET +>LONDON W1 


The finest 
HAVANA 


+t 
Will you endure draughts, discomfort and wastage of 
fuel in your home or office again this winter—or enjoy 


warmth and comfort and economical heating instead ? 


The answer is permanent Draught Exclusion and 
Roof Insulation carried out by our own specialists and 


guaranteed for Io years. 


Winter’s here! So better late than shiver! 


Our Surveyors are at your service. 


Weborome always 
Koop. ib heme 


Lanwts— 
MORELLA DRAUGHT EXCLUSION & ROOF INSULATION SERVICE 
CHERRY BRANDY BRITISH HERMESEAL LIMITED 
; Head Office: 4, PARK LANE, LONDON, W.1. 
Queens (Sweet) 35/9 bottle Telephone: GROsvenor 4324 (5 lines) 
Sportsmans (Dry) 39/6 bottle AND BRANCHES 
MALO STONE — KENT 


NEW BOOKS 
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TETE-A-TETE WITH 
MAX 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


N American writer, Mr. S. N. 
A Behrman, was a frequent visitor 
to Max Beerbohm during his 

later years at Rapallo. In Conversation 


with Max (Hamish Hamilton, 25s.) he . 


gives us the talks they had together, 
eked out with his own feelings about 
Max, that are of deep affection and ad- 
miration, and with long commentaries 
on Max’s work with pen and pencil. Itis 
an excellent book, if lacking in any sort 
of critical approach. It is, frankly, 
a disciple’s tribute of love and devo- 
tion. To Mr. Behrman, as to Miss 
Jungman, who guarded Max’s last 
years and married him on his death- 
bed, Max could do no wrong. 

One thing this author admirably 
creates is the atmosphere, mental and 


neither read nor understand it.” 
“Poor D. H. Lawrence! He never 
realised, don’t you know—he never 
suspected that to be stark staring 
mad is somewhat of a handicap to a 
writer.” 

Using these personal contacts 
with Max in his last years as his 
starting-point, Mr. Behrman has 
wandered back, by way of hints that 
his host gave here and there, through 
the whole story of Beerbohm’s life and 
loves and works. In both writing and 
drawing Max was a master of the 
miniature, and it is as such that he 
here so pleasantly appears. We 
mustn’t call Mr. Behrman Max’s 
Boswell, because Boswell was always 
able to place Johnson in the middle 
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CONVERSATION WITH MAX. By S. N. Behrman 
(Hamish Hamilton, 25s.) 


COSTUMES BY NATHAN. By Archie Nathan 
(Newnes, 30s.) 


THE GASLIGHT MURDERS. By James Edward Holroyd 
(Allen and Unwin, 21s.) 


LAND OF THE BOG-COTTON. By Russell Sutherland 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 16s.) 
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physical, in which Max lived: the 
small house in a street through which 
motor lorries constantly roared; the 
unchanging set-up within doors; 
the chair Max had used in his 
rooms at Oxford and used still; the 
photographs and bronze figurine on the 
mantelpiece that must never be an 
inch out of place; the unvarying blue 
of the walls; the small dandyish 
figure, wearing out of doors a straw 
hat at a jaunty angle, carrying a cane; 
the sound of the voice when engaged 
in anecdote; the flutter of illustrating 
hands. All this ‘‘fixes’? Max;-so that, 
almost literally, we see him and hear 
his tones, “beautifully modulated, 
soft yet edged, and with a vibration 
of exquisite courtesy. His diction was 
lapidary. He made one aware of how 
beautiful spoken English can sound.”’ 
He was wearing ‘“‘a double-breasted 
suit of grey flannel with a primrose 
sheen, and a low-cut waistcoat that 
had wide soft lapels.” 


Views of the Famous 


So it goes. Every detail is noted, 
every anecdote retailed, and out of it 
all emerges a real person, old-fash- 
ioned, living in the past, careless of 
self-interest, turning down offers of 
lucrative employment, spending days 
on small delightful tasks that will 
please a single friend. The comments 
on fellow-writers flow unceasingly. 
“Will anyone ever write a book on 
the vast amount of nonsense uttered 
with such brilliance and panache by 
G.B.S.?” He felt the same about Ibsen 
as about Shaw “except that Shaw was 
funny and Ibsen wasn’t.’’ “Kipling 
was a great genius who didn’t live up 
to his genius, who misused his genius.” 
Of music: “Anything above Puccini 
is above me, too.’”’ His joy in Robert 
Graves’s poetry, he said, “is not 
diminished because he is intelligible.” 
He found that T. S. Eliot has ‘‘the 
look of a great man, don’t you know, 
but as for some of his poetry I can 


of an admiring crowd, to show him 
bull-dozing opposition and coming 
victorious out of every encounter. Mr. 
Behrman’s work is all téte-a-téte. 


200 YEARS OF COSTUMES 


Mr. Archie Nathan, of the firm 
of theatrical costumiers, tells in 
Costumes by Nathan (Newnes, 30s.) 
the story of his house that has now 
been in existence for nearly 200 years. 
It is, he says, the oldest house of its 
sort in the world. But the early years 
are not lighted by information. They 


just came and went and must be taken 


for granted. The first recorded 
customer came in 1844. That was 
Charles Dickens, cancelling an order 
for costumes needed for an amateur 
performance. Amateur performances 
were for long the stand-by of the firm; 
but work for the professional stage 
came in time, and then for the films, 
and then for television. 

They provided Disraeli with the 
sword he wore on his first visit to 
court, and Gladstone with an “‘oval”’ 
sword when he visited Trinity House, 
and Winston Churchill with a court 
suit. Some of their costumes have 
been worn by Kings and Queens at 
play, and some by amateurs in villages 
one has never heard of. They may be 
asked to dress a play containing a few 
middle-class characters or a film whose 
“crowd scenes’”’ contain a few thousand 
people in Elizabethan dress. They 
have to employ every sort of expert, 
for when they say, for example, 
Elizabethan dress, they don’t mean 
a near approximation, but the thing 
itself. What surprised me most was 
to find that in their premises in 
Orange Street one of the departments 
houses armourers with all the tools 
of an old armourer’s trade. But when 
a knight has to fall heavily from a 
horse they are merciful to him and 
do a good enough job in rubber. 

Mr. Nathan tells of it all with 
zest. The book, necessarily, is full of 
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The quality Scotch 
for Christmas 


This Christmas pay your guests the 
compliment of serving “Black & White” Scotch 
Whisky. You'll enjoy seeing how much they 
appreciate the smooth mellow character of 
this specially blended Scotch and hearing their 
unanimous approval of your good judgment 
in choosing Scotland’s quality whisky for their 
enjoyment. 


'BLACK& WHITE’ 


SCOTCH WHISKY 


“ BUCHANAN’S” 


FOUR SIZES 
Bottle - Half Bottle Flask 
Quarter Bottle Flask - Miniatures 


= PROOUCY OF scOrLANO 
BLACK & 

SPECIAL a. eno o 

8 $ 
Choice olunmeCmned WHISKY 
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THE SECRET IS IN THE BLENDING 


GIFT for a Bridge Player 


What could be better for your 


De La Rue Company Limited)? 
On receipt of your order, the 
publishers will at once send a 
greetings card in your name. 
30/- p.a. 


Bridge-playing friends than a 
gift subscription to the British 
Bridge World (edited by Terence 
Reese and sponsored by The 


Single copies (2/6) Order through your local newsagent 


MOORE BATLEY LTD. (DEPT. A) 35, DOVER STREET, LONDON, w.1. 
Please send THE BRITISH_ BRIDGE WORLD for 12 months to: 


NAME... -- ADDRESS............ 


= ‘ en .. L enclose 30/- 
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By kind permission of Thos. Agnew & Sons Ltd. 
ALLOM PICTURE LIGHTING 


Scientifically designed reflectors of neat and unobstrusive 
appearance. This range of fittings has established itself as 
the best of its kind obtainable on the market. Examples of 
its efficiency will be found in important collections and 
Public Galleries as well as in many private houses. 


For details apply to :— 


ALLOM HEFFER & COMPANY LTD. 


17 MONTPELIER STREET, LONDON S.W.7 KNIGHTSBRIDGE 6897-8 


ELECTRICITY 


with a 


LISTER START-O-MATIC 


diesel electric generating plant 


Your own electricity (230/240 volt A.C., the same as the mains) for light and 
power, television and radio, milking, shearing, pumping and most domestic 
appliances. Thousands of farms and other homes depend on Lister for electricity. 
Prices from £197. Hire purchase available. Fixed carriage charge extra. 

Lister ‘‘Start-o-matic’’ plants are fully automatic—the plant starts when any 
switch is turned “‘on’’ and stops when the last switch is ‘“‘off.’’ Full details from 
your local contractor or from the manufacturers. 

Water on tap... with a LISTER DOMESTIC PUMP. Prices from £22 5s. Other 
pumps for all purposes. 


R. A. LISTER & Co., LTD. Dursley, Gloucestershire (Tel. 2371) 


London Office: Imperial House, Kingsway, W.C.2 (Tel. TEMple Bar 9681) 
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CHAMPAGNE 


MERCIER 


... for over a century 
the hall-mark 
of distinguished taste. 


Jarvis, Halliday & Company Ltd., 
62 Pali Mall, London, S.W.1. | 
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Gift 
| Tokens 


An Ideal Gift 
for Garden 


Lovers 


Solve your Christmas Gift problem by 
sending one of our Gift Tokens. They 
can be supplied to any desired value and 
sent direct to recipient if name and 
address is sent with remittance. 

Shrub catalogue (including Roses) and 
Lily catalogue on application. Postage 4d. 


WALLACE « BARR 


THE OLD GARDENS 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS, KENT 
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REVIEWS by HOWARD SPRING-—continued 


great theatrical names, and what is 
even more pleasing is to feel running 
through the whole story a sense of 
a most happy association between 
employers and employed. 


SIDNEY STREET SIEGE 


Mr. James Edward Holroyd’s The 
Gaslight Murders (Allen and Unwin, 
21s.) is concerned with the siege of 
Sidney Street and “‘The Mystery of 
the Scarlet S.”” It was in December 
of 1910. The East End of London at 
that time had a plentiful supply of 
men and women who had fled from 
Russia because they were ‘“‘wanted”’ 
for terrorist activities. The police 
looked on them with a tolerant eye. 
Even the fact that they openly called 
one of their meeting places the 
Anarchists’ Club worried nobody. 

Unfortunately, their activities 
under a less tolerant police had 
accustomed them to using firearms; 
and, also unfortunately, they were 
pretty hard up and given to supple- 
menting the exchequer by theft. In 
Houndsditch there was a tempting 
jewellers’ shop, and it seemed easy 
work to rent a couple of houses next 
door, bore through the walls and 
make away with the loot. The police 
got wind of it, and tried to take the 
gang red-handed. The anarchists shot 
their way out. Five policemen were 
wounded, three of them fatally. Some 
days later the police learned that two 
of the wanted men were in hiding in 
a house in Sidney Street, and so began 
the famous siege in which the police, 
the Scots Guards and Mr. Winston 
Churchill, then Home Secretary, were 
all severally engaged, The men were 
never arrested, for the house took fire 
and only charred remains were found. 

In the midst of all these excite- 
ments a murder was committed on 
Clapham Common. A Jew named 
Beron was found dead in some bushes 
with a rough “‘S”’ scored into his cheek. 
Was there any link between this 
murder and the shooting of the police- 
men and the siege of Sidney Street? 
Mr. Holroyd thinks that there was. 
It would not be fair to him to disclose 
the arguments by which he supports 
his theory, except perhaps to point 
out that on the night wher the police- 
men were shot one of the anarchists 
was shot, too. He was carried by his 
comrades to a hide-out and there he 
died. Making this the crux of his 
deductions, Mr. Holroyd spins a web 
of theory that at least would, if 
accepted, unite all the lurid doings of 
those days into a pattern. In any 
event, he is to be congratulated on a 
book that not only recalls an episode 
that deeply stirred the country, but 
also recreates the social background 
against which it happened. Those little 
dingy streets of the East End, and the 
people who lived in them, and their 
poor stratagems in a harsh battle for 
existence are all here presented in a 
book that is a valuable social docu- 
ment as well as a “‘real life thriller.” 


LOOKING AT NORWAY 


Mr. Russell Sutherland, a New 
Zealander and a dentist by profession, 
decided to have a look at Norway, and 
to earn his keep there by working at 
his profession. He was fortunate 
enough to get work in a school clinic 
with 1,400 children on his roll. That's 
a lot of teeth to look after; but he 
found time to see a great deal of 
Norway in all sorts of weather, for his 
stay stretched out into two years. He 
was surprised when he first entered 
the Polar regions of the country to 
find ‘‘the women standing on the 


wharf in light summer frocks and the 
children had little more on than khaki 
shorts. Around the cottages summer 
roses were blooming. Dogs lay under 
the birch trees away from the heat.” 

But he learned more about Nor- 
way than that. As you will find from 
his book Land of the Bog-Cotton 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 16s.) he got 
about and saw many places in many 
conditions. The farmers and the 
fishing folk, the fjords and the moun- 
tains, all came under his observation. 
He is a man who has “a way with 
him,’’ and consequently he was made 
at home by all sorts of people. He 
sums up thus the Norwegian attitude 
to Americans and Englishmen. “The 
Norwegian is pro-English and pro- 
American, but with reserves. He is 
very critical, and sometimes a little 
afraid, of the immature behaviour of 
leading members of the American 
Government. Unfortunately, if he has 
not travelled, his only contact with 
Americans is with those extrovert 
tourists who shout in restaurants and 
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A TEST 
TO DESTRUCTION 


Henry Williamson 


His dramatic novel of 1918 with the 
Fifth Army in France. “This, one 
feels, is what it was really like.”— 
JOHN DAVENPORT, (Observer). 18s. 


THE DEVIL’S OWN 
Peter Curtis 


A “magnificently chilling’? novel of 


are for ever wishing to exchange | witchcraft flourishing unsuspected in 


addresses. He realises that English 
leadership has become a little tired. 
He likes to go to England for a holiday 
to enjoy the theatres, to see the art 
galleries, to criticise the cooking, the 
slums, the smoke, and to come back 
home to say how glad he is that he is 
a Norwegian.” 


ee 
LADIES OF FASHION 


a charming, modern English village. 
15s. 


THE TURBULENT 
THIRTIES 


J. C. Trewin, Raymond 


T is strange that fashion, originally] Mqnder and Joe Mitchenson 


instituted for purposes of pro- 
tection or modesty, should have 
evolved from this serene and idyllic 
phase to a point when the cut of a 
garment, once meant only to cover 
and to warm, can go out of fashion so 
quickly. Charles H. Gibbs-Smith’s 
The Fashionable Lady in the 19th 
Century (H.M. Stationery Office, 25s.) 
gives coherence to a century of what 
may sometimes seem witless changes 
in a series of five-year leaps from 
1800 (high-waisted pouter - pigeon- 
bosom, and stayless) to 1900 (wasp- 
waisted, ‘“‘“monobosomed”’ and tightly 
laced). Each half decade is prefaced 
by a page-sized silhouette summing up 
the characteristic fashionable outline 
of the day, excellently illustrated by 
reproductions of prints from the Vic- 
toria and Albert Museum, and is dealt 
with by brief and concise commentaries 
that are authoritative enough to be 
of practical value to designers and 
students of costume. 

B. W. 


SPARROWHAWK TRAINING 


ACK MAVROGORDATO has 

written a classic on the training of 
the sparrowhawk, A Hawk for the 
Bush (Witherby, 50s.). Itis a treatise 
on the training of the sparrowhawk 
and “‘other short-winged hawks” and 
contains the distilled essence of over 
30 years of the author’s practical 
experience in the field with all types 
of hawks at most kinds of quarry. 

The book commences with some 
acute personal observations on the 
wild hawk and goes on to advise on 
the choice of a hawk, the equipment 
required and the method of training. 
Not the least valuable part in the 
chapter on equipment is the author’s 
instructions (with clear diagrams) for 
the making of hoods to fit these little 
hawks. 

The whole key to the successful 
keeping of the sparrowhawk lies in her 
diet, and the author has rendered a 
service in dispelling some long cheri- 
shed illusions as to the merits of 
particular kinds of food. However, 
beef, I see, still has its advocates. 
Though melancholy, the chapter on 
health and diseases is a brave effort at 
a notoriously difficult subject. 

GEOFFREY POLLARD. 


A further brilliant decade of the 
theatre, by the authors of The Gay 
Twenties, with a foreword by Emlyn 
Williams and 135 photographs. 35s. 


THE FOXES 
OF THE DESERT 


Paul Carell 


The German story of the Afrika 
Korps. “Full of vigour.’—FIELD 
MARSHAL SIR CLAUDE AUCHINLECK. 
‘Fair and factual.” —BRIGADIER DES- 
MOND YOUNG. Illustrated. 30s. 


BOUQUETS 
Jean-Louis Prévost 


Glorious flower paintings exquisitely 
reproduced. “Possibly the most 
beautiful book of the year.’”’—She. 
“A superb book.”’—John O’London’s. 

63s. 


RACING YACHTS 
AND DINGHIES 
James Bartlett 


Over 200 classes described. ‘‘A mass 
of information.””—Country Life. “All 
the details.” — Daily Telegraph. *‘Most 
useful.””— Yachtsman. 15s. 
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Spring in your heart and Helanca in your life—wonderful, warm, uncrushable 
Helanca! Helanca the miracle-yarn, knitted into chunky, easily-washable sweaters, 
woven into sleek, shape-keeping trousers. Helanca wherever you look, making life 


easier all the year round. Chosen by leading clothing manufacturers—Ski-trousers 
illustrated by Laddies. 


Trade enquiries in Great Britain to; Helanca Service—U.K. Division 12 Grafton Street, London, W.1 


The term HELANCA is a world-wide trade-mark signifying yarn processed and tested according to processes and standards controlled and specified by its owners: Heberlein & Co. A.G., Wattwil, Switzerland 


OLLECTING clothes for cruise wear or wearing at 
warm and sunny resorts is easier than it used to 
be, but, probably because of the mechanics of 

storage space, still not easy enough. One of the 
most productive shops is Hunts, New Bond Street, 
where scores of racks carrying hundreds of cotton 
dresses by Horrockses have already been elevated from 
basement store-rooms to salon. Here, too, are cruise 
dresses by Atrima and Dorville. The Atrima dresses are 
mostly prints in a variety of cottons; Dorville dresses and 
two-pieces are made of Dorlinic, a thin, crisp fabric, 
linen-like in weave, that seems almost uncrushable and 
retains its freshness for an amazingly long time. 

Most stores can produce a variety of swimsuits at 
the moment. Harvey Nichols have a comprehensive 
tange of Rosemary Reid swimsuits from the United 
States. These are made of nylon lastex, mostly printed, 
and combine a built-up shoulder line with a low-cut back. 
The cruise department here is generally good. There are 
excellent shirts, tailored in heavy silk (these can be worn 
outside skirts or pants or tucked in) and some very 
good white Terylene and worsted mixture skirts, 
which are heavy in weight and so don’t blow up. These 
are exclusive. 

Separates made of flower-printed Italian cotton 
(bared neckline: full skirt) and pants made of gingham- 
checked stretch nylon (another Italian import) in white 
/with pink, royal-blue or turquoise can also be bought 
here now. 

A cruise wardrobe can also be assembled at Harrods, 
from swimsuits and play clothes (active sports depart- 
ment) to thin sweaters, slacks and skirts and cotton 
dresses (budget department), but the really exciting 
resort clothes will not appear in the Town and Country 
boutique until mid-January. These should be worth 
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WANTED ON VOYAGE 


A mid-thigh-length, collar-less 
coat made of mid-grey worsted 
suiting, with the minimum 
of buttons. It is worn over 
a dress made of matching wor- 
sted, checked with white. This 
is bias-cut and worn so that the 
dress collar is outside the coat. 
By Henri. At Marshall and Snel- 
grove’s, London, and Griffin and 
Spalding’s, Nottingham. The 
overnight bag is fitted with 
everything from soap to sye 
shadow. Elizabeth Arden 


(Left) A trim two-piece that con- 
sists of tailored jacket and 
tapered pants, slit above either 
ankle, or alternative skirt. These 
are made in a silky-surfaced, 
linen-like material in navy-blue 
or tussore-colour; or—heavier— 
in a novelty worsted in mint- 
green, sage-green or stone colour. 
Vernervogue 


(Right) Vernervogue’s jacket 
worn with a matching skirt. 
The brown suéde, zip-fastened 
bag is fitted with toilet prepara- 
tions in air-weight containers. 


Elizabeth Arden 
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The MAPPIN flair for lovely things 
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FINE LEATHER FOR A LADY 
We use only the best leather for these beautiful things—and it is 
worked by craftsmen. Here are perfect Christmas presents. Come / 
and see them—or send for our gift catalogue. / 
Lizard handbag (choice of colours): I1 x 7 in. ) 
special value £6.19.6. y 
Nylon umbrella with lizard handle (to match handbag): £5.5.0. Yy 
Lizard powder compact: £3.5.0. 
Lipstick case, covered in lizard: £1.10.0. 
j Black lizard note case, rolled gold corners: £2.17.6. y 


BY APPOINTMENT TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN * SILVERSMITHS 


172 REGENT STREET, W.1. 
2 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C.4 
also at 65 Brompton Road, S.W.3. Knightsbridge, 
78 Bull Street, Birmingham, 4 and Norfolk Street, Sheffield. 
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1960 


Happy 


Christmas 
1960 


Two beautiful brooches each a 
wonderful present to giver and 

happy recipient. 

Present for grown-up daughter or 
perhaps for one’s betrothed. 9ct. gold 
set spray brooch with rubies, sapphires 
and cultured pearls. £35 


Present for favourite friend, niece 

or godchild. A most attractive fine 
gold necklet with heart pendant. 
Four rubies and three pearls complete 
this lovely present. £13 


Marquise cut Aquamarine single stone 
ring with diamond set shoulders 
in 18ct. gold and platinum shank. £64 


Paradise fish brooch in 18ct. gold 
with sapphire and diamonds. £100 


By appointment to 

Her Majesty The Queen 
Clock Specialists 
Hamilton & Inches 


From Hamilton & Inches 


87 


George Street, Edinburgh 2, where there is a magnificent collection of Christmas 
gifts in gold and silver, watches too and engagement rings — happy choices all 


Spray brooch in 18ct. gold set in 
sapphires, diamonds and 
cultured pearls. £75 
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CAMPBELL 


* A man’s boot in suede 
hide with sheepskin lining. 
Direct moulded rubber sole, 
with golosh. ln autumn 
brown, nut, olive and black. 


84/- 


Don’t get cold feet 


-get Moriands 


Nature gives sheep a thick and woolly 
coat. But she leaves us mortals to provide 
warmth for ourselves. That’s why 
Morlands make Morlands—boots and 
slippers with real sheepskin linings. 2 Morland 
Morlands for men (and for women, too) are REAL 
sold in good shops everywhere. A postcard to 
SHEEPSKIN LINED 
Morlands, Dept. CL3, Glastonbury, LT aa 


Somerset, brings an illustrated folder and 
address of your nearest stockist. 
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64 REGENT ST. LONDON, W.1I. 
(PICCADILLY CIRCUS) 


BURNETTS 


WHITE 
SATIN | 


GIN 


A good palate 
can always distinguish 


Sir Robert Burnett’s 


“White Satin’ Gin 


THE DISTILLERY, SEAGRAVE ROAD, LONDON, S.W-6 


SIR ROPERT BURNETT & CO.LTD., 
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iIding Society 


EXTERMINATING WOODWORM is 
not a do-it-yourself job. There is only 
one guarantee of positive results and 
thatis sheer experience and know-how. 
LFC have that knowledge and thirty- 
five years of practice. So don’t take 
chances. Woodworm can’t be wished 
away or painted away. Call LFC if you 
even suspect woodworm in your home 
and if you have bought some property 
recently, it’s only common sense to 
have it checked over. 


THE LONDON FUMIGATION CO. LTD 


MARLOW HOUSE, LLOYDS AVENUE, LONDON, B.C.3. Royal 70 


29 MINSHULL STREET, MANCHESTER 1. Central 0842 


181 EASTON ROAD, BRISTOL 5. Bristol 58521 \E INVESTMENTS 


NORTHERN CHAMBERS, 25 QUEEN STREET, HULL. Hull 35230 


INSECT EXTERMINATION BY EVERY MODERN METt 


Assistance 
Reduced 


iss Smallwood 


HAPPY PARTY 
POLICY 


Whether it’s a family get together 
in your own home, or a major 
conference in the largest hall 
available, the way to ensure a 
perfect function and freedom 
from all worry is to call in 
Empire Catering. 


We prepare everything—supply 
everything—clear away every- 
thing (moving and replacing 
furniture if necessary). And you 
can rely on the catering itself to 
be beyond reproach. Efficient 
courteous staff, perfect equip- 
ment, and first class food will all 
go to ensure the success of an 
occasion which will be remem- 
bered with delight both by your 
guests and yourself. 


So whether the function be in 
town or country, a _ private 
gathering or an international con- 
ference, get in touch with us. 
Once you have accepted our 
reasonable quotation you can 
leave the rest in our capable 


a is your Liqueur 


EMPIRE (Catering) Co. 


James House, James Street, 
London, W.1. Tel:. HUNter 1070 Aratldble Ctoryl/ pipe 


The Complete Caterers in all sizes- bottles, 7, and miniatures 


KANGAROO TAIL 
Shark’s Fin 
Chinese Bird’s Nest 
Bisque de Homard 
Real Turtle, Clear Oxtail 
Consomme 


From high-class food stores, or if 
not available locally please write to 
the makers. 
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the wine of life 


Heady as the country’s wines the Spanish zest 

for life will quicken the pulse within you. 

Enticing food, gay guitars, cities bright with light and 
laughter. And for contrast the lazy ease of sun-hot 
beaches, blue seas lapping invitation. 

All part of the enchantment that Spain will 

spread around you. 


6&3 PA TTIW 


Your travel agent will give you full 
information on Spain and how you can fly 


Barn 
Sy, |on| fly UL. 


Ain LINES OF SPAIe 


The Spanish National Tourist Office, 
70 Jermyn Street, London, S.W.1. 


Iberia Offices: 

London—19/20 New Bond Street, W.1. 

Manchester—3 Barton Square, off St. Anne’s Square, Manchester, 2. 
Glasgow—De Quincey House, 48 West Regent Street. 


@37 


** At last | have found it ’’ exclaims 

The Antiquary, on the label of 

every bottle bearing his name. If 

you have to search for this rare 

old Whisky, your satisfaction in 

its discovery will be no less 

than his. DE LUXE SCOTCH WHISKY 


AImiveD 


EDINBURGH 


The 
Pocket Torch 
that . 
never needs © / 
a new 

battery 


C 


THE PRICE 


[CHILTON ® sccvcse sone 


The handiest, most practical torch ever. When in need of recharging 
the Acculux can be plugged into any mains socket and will then 
give brilliant light indefinitely. 

Compact, lightweight and economical, the Acculux is more 
than just a torch—special accessories convert it to, amongst other 
things :— 


@ A Map-reading light for motorists 
@® A Flash Gun for the photographer 
@ An_ illuminated magnifier for 

engineers, stamp collectors, etc. 


If you experience difficulty in obtaining these products write to: 


CHILTON ELECTRIC PRODUCTS LTD. 


HUNGERFORD * BERKS 2 Tel. : Hungerford 237/8 


irae! ee ey GL. . ae ArT 


Only experts can build a first class pool at 
reasonable cost. 


FERNDEN CONTRACTORS LTD. 
CODALMING, SURRE GODALMING 


2244/5 (2 lines) 


Makers of the well-known Fernden Tennis Courts 
for 35 years 


FOOT BRUSHES 


266 ‘‘ Beehive ’’ 
for Light Soils 


All Bass Brush 
48” Ash Handle 
Brass Feet 

and Scraper 


£4.4.0 


Carriage Paid (U.K.) 


Our 27 page illustrated 
list gives a choice selec- 
tion of patterns suitable 
for Heavy Soils. 
Post free on application. 


COOKS (Norwich) 
Brushes Ltd. 


Mile Cross Lane (3) 
Norwich Nor. 42N 


THE SCROLL 
A new shoe-scraper with brushes 


Made from steel and finished black. Easily 
fixed without tools. 25/- carriage paid 
_ G. M. COTTON & CO. (CL 76) 
Station Road, Marston Green, Nr. Birmingham 
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Now! 
TARPEN. | 


saves time. 
forthe =. 
farmer 


The new 
heavy-duty 17 
in. Hedge Cutter 
utilises the idle 
power of an existing 
machine (tractor, cultivator, 
motor scythe or mower) via 
+ flexible drive and power take-off 
attachment. Can also be driven from Tarpen- 
Strand’s portable 2} h.p. engine unit. 


For over a quarter of a century gar- 
deners and horticulturists have enjoyed 
the time- and labour-saving advantages 
of Tarpen’s precision manufactured 

power tools. The reputation of these 

electrical and flexible drive tools has 


grown year by year. To-day, it is un- 
rivalled in the industry. And now Tarpen 


are catering for the 
farmer ns 


The 


Hedge Cutter cuts cleanly through hedge growth 


soetast 


See TARPEN on 


up to % in. thick and weighs only 10} lb. 


Similarly the Chain Saw weighs 
only 8 Ib. as there is no motor to carry. 
Ideal for lopping, felling and logging. 
Can be used at any angle—even upside 
down. Cuts through 10 in. timber in 
seconds. There are ten Tarpen-Strand 
workheads, all quickly interchangeable 


STAN D No. 126 without tools. 


at the Smithfield Show 


Or write for free illustrated brochure. 


Tarpen-Strand Division, 
TARPEN ENGINEERING CO. LTD., 
137, Ixworth House, Ixworth Place, London, S.W.3 


Tel. KENsington 3491 (7 lines) 


| You need the best 


ROSES 


for your Garden 
Send for our lists:— 
ELISHA J. HICKS LTD 
The Rose Specialists 
HURST * 


WATER BUTTS’ WITH 
LIDS (Seasoned Hardwood) 
25gin. 36/- 80gIn. 80/- 
40gIn. 43/4 100gin. 85/- 
50gIn. 45/11 110gin. 95/- 
60gin. 48/- 120gIn. 105/- 


65gin. 53/10 Taps 5/3 & 7/10 
Carr. Paid England and Wales 
Also Tubs, Ladders & Fencing 
Write or Phone: Crayford 26175. 
D. Thomas of Bexley, Ltd., 
Bexley, Kent. 


EVERYBODY NEEDS THE — 
COM MISSIONAIRE- 


AUTOMATIC GATE MECHANISM 


No Mechanical Maintenance. 
No Electrics. 
Fully Automatic. 


Tremendous time and labour saving 
device. 


Easily Installed. 
Timed Closure. 


Invaluable to farmers, 


Estate owners, etc. 


Price from only £19.10.0° 


BRITISH MADE (Patent Pending) 


Enquiries to sole distributors: 


BRICE, BROWN & CO., LTD. 


41, DYKE ROAD, BRIGHTON, 1 
“SUSSEX. Tel. Brighton 23644, 96421 


THE “BEETLE” BOOT REMOVER 
An_ ideal present! No more 
struggling with MUDDY, SLIPPERY 
rubber boots! Just put one foot 
on the “Beetle,” your other heel 
nae horns, pull and the boot’s 
off! 

Carry it in your car or keep it 
handy at home . . . Ideal for all 
wellington wearers. 

Price 12/6 post free 
Send cash, P.O. or cheque to:— 
H. E. MORLEY (Dept. S.T.) 

12 Richmond Avenue, Sheffield, 13. 


There is so much more holiday-time at home with your own 
swimming pool. In a Gilliam pool you swim in water kept crystal 
clear by the new Swimmaster Diafilter. Plan now to swim in your 


garden. 


GILLI AM The Swimming Pool Specialists 


GILLIAM & CO. LTD. 
PURLEY, SURREY 
Tel: UPLands 9222/3/4 


FREE 
“MY GARDEN BOOK’ 1961 


A well illustrated catalogue, listing all the best 
seeds and Highland-grown seed potatoes, and 
containing many useful cultural hints for the 
amateur gardener. A copy will be sent you free 
on publication. 

Write to Dept. 29, 


THE SCOTTISH SEED HOUSE 
PERTH 


FRANK CANT & CO. LTD. 
BRAISWICK ROSE GARDENS 
STANWAY, COLCHESTER 


Our new Catalogue is now available of 
over 600 varieties and over 144 coloured 
illustrations. Post free on request 


UNIT SWIMMING POOLS LTD. 
WOLVERHAMPTON 
Tel: Fordhouses 3091 


GARDEN ORNAMENTS 
OF ORIGINALITY & CHARM 


THE 
LISTENING 
GIRL 
GARDEN 
FIGURE 
Height 33 ins. 


Height 18 ins. 
£8.10.0 


Send for 
Illustrated 
Booklet 


Kindly state likely needs 


SANDERS & 
7a Bayham St., London, N.W.1 


co. 
EUS 7252 


| 
MENTZENDORFF 


the original 
Allasch 


KUMMEL 


that 


helps 


digestion 


Any man’s 
idea of 


SOPHOS 
Hand-painted ~AS 
CRESTED CUFF LINKS 


Lucky the man you give these 
tichly Gold Cased Links, with 
Crest and Colours of his "Club, 
D.B. Association, Regiment, etc., 
‘eproduced with exact detail in 
oloured enamels. Each pair in 
a handsome presentation case— 
what a perfect gift! 


With any one of more than 1,500 
designs in the standard range! 50/ ig 


(Special designs hand-painted to order.) 
At ali leading Men’s Wear Shops and some Jewellers 


| A ‘SOPHOS’ PRODUCT 
ty LAMBOURNES (B’HAM) LTD 


: TRANS PARENT- WATERPROOF. MOTHPROOF F R a = 
| POLY THENE 
| 


10 Food Bags with 
SHEETING every order of 5/- or 


MC aeAlig more. 1 pair poly- 
thene gloves with 
Wiper every 10/- spent. 
Lineal yd. Stand Super. Hvy [ideo! for Clothing ond Bed- 
48” wide Bhd. 14d. 2/4 | ding Storage. Machine Covers. 
Miwide 1/4 4]5 3/6 | Book Covers Easy-t0-moke 


Greenhouses ~ Garden Frames 


\44” wide 2/2 3/=~ —-T/=|- ctoches, etc. 


PURPOSE 
POLYTHENE BAGS barber semiiae 
10 100 500 each ~10 100 
6d. 4/— 15/— 18x24 6d. 4/6 32/- 


7d. 5/- 16/6 
ad. 66 22 | 19x29 61d. SI 38/- 


« 616 23/- 24x30 7d. 5/3 45/- 
1/- 916 37/6 24x60 1/- 9'6 87/6 
1/2 11/6 43/- 36x 60 3/- 27/- 180/- 


116 14/- 49/- | 48x80 5/- 45/- 410/- 
119 14/6 56/6 | 56x84 6/- 55/- 510/- 
0 2/11 18/6 B1/- | 62x84 7/- 65/- 601/- 


Post: Up to 5/-, 5d., 10/-, 1/-. Over 10/-, 1/4. 


BNNOMONAW 
KKK KKK KKK 
Neann 
OUUAROAU 
o 
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TRADE ENQUIRIES ELMBRIDGE 5271 


[RANSATLANTIC PLASTICS LTD. 


Dept. CL 207) 29 Victoria Road, Surbiton, Surrey 


NU-WAY Mate 
Ail-firi iring ‘nl 


or FREE colour brochure write... 
NU-WAY HEATING PLANTS LTD (Box B204) Droitwich 
a eee 


ANTIQUE GUNS 


£15 to £150 paid for Antique ‘COLTS’ 
Revolvers and pairs of Flintlock Pistols 
—preferably in wooden cases. 

All fine obsolete Firearms, Cannon, Bowie Knives, 
etc., wanted. Miscellaneous collections bought. 
JOHN KESTERTON 
Gunsmith, Townsend Street, Cheltenham. 
Phone 5882. 


GARDENING 


AFFODILS and NARCISSI MIXED, all 

smalls taken out, 14 lb. for 20/-, 28 lb. for 
5/-. TULIPS, mixed colours, 10/12 cm., 13/- per 
00, 250 for 30/-, c.w.o. All orders please add 
/- towards carriage and packing.—MARIS & 
ON, LTD. (Dept. C.L.), Wisbech, Cambs. 
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CROWNS 


LIEBFRAU MIB@y 


The importance of efficient dredging has been The above illustrations show the 
emphasised during occasional long dry spells, improvement of a 40-acre lake, 
which clearly showed the neglected state of many Which contract involved the re- 
lakes, rivers, pools, etc. J. B. Carr Ltd. are well ea inl A elie 
equipped to carry out types of dredging with reports 16 Mocd-aotes stuices ond 
the utmost efficiency and economy and will be bridges and the construction of new 
pleased to advise you on your own dredging storm water by-pass gates and 
requirements, however large or small. channels 


B. CARR /imited 


Pavacenne | VWaork Ss (Grown tac tours: 


tial ENAHALL, STAFFS 


Telegrams: ‘‘Carr Tettenha!!”’ Telephone: Wolverhampton 52071 (3 lines) 


A wine of charm 


and distinction 


tl Lampmbach Fag 


PIGS 
SPELL 
MONEY 


Here’s a wonderful opportunity to invest in 
British livestock, which will appeal both to 
large and small investors looking for high 
return coupled with safety of investment. 
Efficient farming methods and favourable 
marketing, allied to certain guarantees, 
together ensure a yield well above the average. 


enpoy a natural briar 


What finer 
gift, what better 
companion can a man 
enjoy than a craftsman 
built pipe by Peter Ross of 
Arundel. Distinguished shapes, ex- 
quisite unstained finish and delightfully 
quick ‘break in.’ Prices: 7/6d. and 12/6d. Less if 
you buy more and all post free. What more can a man 
want? Illustrated brochure on request. 


For full details of this unique opportunity please 
write to: 


SOUTHERN LIVESTOCK 


PRODUCERS LTD. 
Surety House, 15 Woodstock St., London, W.1. 


An extensive range of mellow hand blended tobacco to suit all 
tastes is available packed IIb., $lb., jb. and 1 oz. samples. 
Write for price list. 


PETER ROSS: é2.C 0 


Master Tobacco Blenders - Pipe specialists 
ARUNDEL - SUSSEX -: ENGLAND 


Telephone: Arundel 3247 


Classified announcements 


CONTINUED FROM INSIDE FRONT COVER 


GARDENING—contd. GARDENING—contd. 
O NOT MISS the regular feature, ‘“FOR ROW YOUR OWN Christmas Trees, 24 two- 
YOUR GARDEN” on facing page of this year-old Seedling Trees can be planted in a EVER 
week’s issue. 3 ft. x 2 ft. plot. 7/6 post paid. Full cultural \ NEEDS a BATTERY! 
UCTION. information included —FOREST TREES, LTD., 12 ‘ BRIGHTEST IDEA 
ARDEN DESIGN “AND CONSTR Caldhame, Nursery, Forfar. Mths. FOR YEARS.  Re- 


charges from any A.C. 
GUARANTEE electric socket. Simple 
and safe. Holds charge indefinitely. Cannot 
leak or corrode. Virtually indestructible, 
substantial saving after initial purchase. 
Streamlined. 4” long, but robust. Ideal for 
pocket or handbag, practical gift for House- 
holder, Motorist, Doctor, Farmer, Engineer 
and Student. Many attachments, incl. 


Plans and surveys prepared for all kinds of 
garden design and construction. R.H.S. awards THE MECHANISED GARDEN CENTRE 


include 25 Gold Medals, the Sherwood Cup for The only showrooms in Central London given 
the best exhibit in the Chelsea Show, and the over exclusively to the display of garden 
Lawrence Medal in 1927 and 1935 for the most machinery of all makes, under the personal 
meritorious exhibits in any of the Royal Horti- supervision of Mr. J. Topping, who will be 
cultural Society’s Shows in one year.—Write for pleased to assist with advice and information. 
particulars to GEORGE G. WHITELEGG, The HIRE PURCHASE—EXCHANGES 


Nurseries, Knockholt, Kent. Knockholt 2187/8. DEMONSTRATIONS powerful magnifier. Spatulas, Dental Probes. 
<i . GODFREYS List available. Cash Price 2Gns. Post Free. 
ARDENS DESIGNED AND CONSTRUCTED. 110, Marylebone Lane, W.1. (WEL. 6842.) ARJAY DOMESTIC SUPPLIES LTD., 
including Pools and Hard Tennis Courts. And Branchley, Tonbridge, Kent. Dept. C.L.T.4. 17-19 Great Underbank, Stockport. 
Shrubs and Plants from our extensive nurseries. 
Illustrated Brochure on application. — JOHN GUNS 


WATERER, SONS AND CRISP, LTD., eae: SOR SALE 
scape Division, The Floral Mile, Twyford, 

Berks. Tel. Wargrave 224 (3 lines). a B ST NEW, modern and antique guns and ___ SHOE REPAIRS 
QOBENAMENTAL Trees and Shrubs. Covert pistols. Illustrated list 1/6.—J. M. Powell, REALLY EXCLUSIVE repair for your shoes 


t. Gunmaker, Reigate, Surrey. Tel. 4111. is obtainable at GALLOPS (Dept. C.), 20, 
Fe eee ery, Forfa Gloucester Road, S.W.7. (KNI. 0769.) Special- 


= f: v IT = ner 
WM. DUFF & SON (FORFAR), LTD., Forfar. AGNIFICENT D.B. 12-bore, hammerless, ists for Raynes, I. Miller, Bally, Ferragamo, 


PECIMEN TREES. We specialize in planting ejector by Westley Richards, No. 1079. ¥ 
Dissture trees up to 35 ft. in height for Single trigger, 28in. barrels, 2}in. chambers. In Holmes Footwear. Est. 1906. 
immediate effect—-LANDSCAPE TREES, LTD., perfect condition, £225.—M. R. NEALE, Little 
The Arcade, Camberley, Surrey. Tel. 2252. Grange, Brake Lane, Hagley, Worcs. 


CONTINUED OVERLEAF 
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AUCTIONS 


HIGH PRICES 
are being paid in our London Auction Rooms 
for Silver and Jewellery, Decorated China, 
Antique Furniture, small colourful Oil Paint- 
ings. Terms and sample catalogue on request. 
We can arrange collection. 
PHILLIPS, SON & NEALE LTD., 
Founded 1796, 
Blenstock House, 7, Blenheim Street, 
New Bond Street, London, W.1. 
MAYfair 2424, 


PERSONAL 


FAMILY HISTORY. A team of experts 

undertakes genealogical and _ heraldic 
research and art work. Write first: C. R. 
HUMPHREY-SMITH, 239, Staines Road West, 
Sunbury-on-Thames, Middx., England. 


A TIT FEEDING BELL hanging outside your 
window provides endless entertainment. 
With bracket, 7s. 6d. Tit Nesting Boxes with 
observation door, 15s. post free. Also Bird 
Tables. Money back guarantee—WM. HILL, 
4, Moniaive, Dumfriesshire. 


LL Chinese, Japanese furniture, pottery, 
porcelain, ivories, stone carvings, paintings, 
lacquer, curios, etc., wanted.—_WM. WILLIAMS, 
LTD. (member B.A.D.A.), The Dolls’ House, 
27a Kensington Church St., W.8. WEStern 7859. 
PAIQCE BITS, SPURS AND STIRRUPS, 
English and South American patterns, £5 
each.—Box 3286. 
RTISTS, IF YOU PAINT FLOWERS .—Earn 
at home, designing machine printed Tex- 
tiles. A pupil made £90 after three consecutive 
lessons. As long established designers to the 
textile trade we can offer you the finest postal 
tuition and market for your work.—Send 3d. 
stamp for Free Booklet to “C.L.’? TEXTILE 
STUDIO, 352a, Station Road, Harrow. 
AIRD HAND LAUNDRY—30, Gloucester 
Road, London, S.W.7, offer a prompt 
POSTAL service for all personal linen. 
ARONET. Retired farmer, sailor son occa- 
sionally, requires to rent in New Year, small 
furnished house, cottage on country estate, or 
would caretake country house or estate.—Box 
No. 10, SMITH’S BOOKSHOP, Winchester. 
ASIL EDE regrets being unable to undertake 
further commisions until February but has 
available the following Bird Paintings: Tawny 
Owl, 60 gns.; Cock Pheasant (winter), 50 gns.; 
Crested Tit, 20 gns., and would be pleased to 
advise details on request.—Box 3313. 
ERESFORD PUMPS for the house, farm and 
industry. Illustrated list AXP 381 from 
James Beresford & Son, Ltd. (Subsidiary of 
Cornercroft, Ltd., makers of the world’s best 
submersible electric pump), Kitts Green, Birm- 
ingham, 33, and 32, Clarges St., London, W.1. 
EST IN THE WORLD. Wallace Heaton 
supply the world’s finest cameras—Leica, 
Rollei, Zeiss Contaflex, Retina, Voigtlander, 
etc. Send for the information you need.— 
WALLACE HEATON LTD., The Camera 
People, 127, New Bond Street, London, W.1. 
INOCULARS. Ex. Govt. £20 Value for 
£7/15/0, perfect. 14 days’ free trial.— 
CHARLES FRANK LTD., Saltmarket, Glasgow. 
Tel. BELL 2000. 


overs TWILL TROUSERS, 170/- post free. 
Heavy, all-wool breeches cloth in fawn & 
Lovat, self-supporting shirt grip waist, ladies’ 
same price; state waist and inside leg measure- 
ment. Send cheque, cash, or c.o.d. to 
LL. PHILLIPS,.54 and 55, West Street, Brighton. 
(Tel, 24970.) Est. over 50 years. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money back. 

HOOSE YOUR WATCH from our wonderful 

selection of Rolex and other leading Swiss 
makes. Each watch sold carries with it free 
Repair Service for two years which even 
includes accidental damage, also one year’s free 
insurance at Lloyd’s against loss or theft. Beau- 
tifully illustrated catalogues sent on application 
to those who cannot call at CHARLES PACKER 
AND CO., 76, Regent Street, London, W.1. 


CORSETIERES OF DISTINCTION .. . 
MACMILLAN 


Corsetiéres Limited 
are recognised for their patience 
and skill in making to measure 


THE FINEST CORSETS 


combining Comfort with Elegance 

(for every figure). Also SWIMSUITS, 

individually made-to-measure—both 
practical and chic. 


Ilmistrated Brochure CLP on request. 
17, Beauchamp Place, Knightsbridge, S.W.3. 
(Telephone KENsington 9925.) 


IAMONDS, Jewels, Gold, Precious Stones, 
Antique Silver and Plate urgently required. 
Record prices. Call or send. Expert representa- 
tive sent if required. The largest buyers are 
BENTLEY AND CO., 65, New Bond Street, 
London, W.1, MAYfair 0651. 
R. DEIMEL MESH UNDERWEAR for com- 
fort and health recommended for sensitive 
skin on account of its special weave which 
allows the body to breath freely. Also Sports 
Shirts and Blouses. Catalogues and patterns of 
fabric on request.—DEIMEL HOUSE, 99, NEW 
BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
JD SELICATING, Verbatim Shorthand, Typing 
(Tapes, MSS), Translating.—Mabel Eyles, 10, 
Beaconsfield Rd., London, N.11. Enterprise 3324. 
ELEGANT HOMES DESERVE 
LAMPS AND SHADES BY NITA MILLER 
63a, Grosvenor Street, W.1. MAYfair 0951. 
ERNDEN TENNIS COURTS, an investment 
with dividends of trouble-free pleasure 
guaranteed. 35 years experience-—FERNDEN 
LTD., High St., Godalming, Surrey. Tel. 2244/5. 
ADY TRAVELLING to tropics wishes to 
sell lovely Wild Canadian Mink Coat, £295. 
—Box 2690. 
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CONTINUED FROM PREVIOUS PAGE 


The charge for classified announcements, which must be pre-paid, 
is 6/- per line. Personal Column, 7/- per line. Minimum 2 lines. 
Series discount; 23°/, for 6 and 5%, for 13 insertions. 

Box fee (which counts as 2 words) 1/6. A line averages six words. 


eAll cheques and Postal Orders should be payable to Country Life Ltd. and crossed x imerous Old English Pine Panelled Rooms | 


“Lloyds Bank Ltd.’’ Treasury notes should always be sent registered post. Announce- 
ments should be written in block letters on a separate sheet of paper on one side 
only and sent, with remittance, to the Classified Advertisement Manager, Country 
Life, Tower House, Southampton Street, London, W.C.2 (Tel. Temple Bar 4363). 
oP sical ela am agar ieee eee LET TALE ee ee ee 


For FINE CHINA TEA. Ask your grocer for 


TE CELESTIAL, or write 
R. E. BRAND AND CO., LTD., 
63/65 Crutched Friars, London, E.C.2. 


IRARD-PERREGAUX, the watch — for 
Ladies or Gentlemen—a joy to wear, Swiss- 
made, utterly reliable, magnificent and modern. 
At leading Jewellers. 
IRE THE LATEST MAGIC EYE CAMERAS 
in Movie or Still. 
B. BENNETT & SONS, LTD., 

25-27, Oxford Street, London, W.1. 
Telephone: GERrard 9953. 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 

ADE-TO-MEASURE SHIRTS. Range of 
poplin, sports materials and wool mix- 
tures and self-measure chart sent on request, 
Collars attached 42/-, with two collars 49/6. 
Ladies’ shirts, 45/-; men’s pyjamas, £3/10/0 
and £3/17/6.—H. L. SEWING CO., High Lane, 
Stockport, Cheshire. 
EW FROM NORWAY. The “Miniature 
Office’’—open, a fully-fitted office, closed 
a handsome mahogany cabinet. — Literature 
from Badenia Calculators Ltd., Lion House, 
Red Lion St., W.C.1. HOLborn 7744. 


MEGA WATCHES in steel from £22/15/0 
and gold from £36. Tested and guaranteed 
by BENSONS. Special payment plan available 
at no additional cost. Catalogue on request.— 
J. W. BENSON, LTD., 25, Old Bond Street, 

W..l. Tel. HYD. ‘6121. 

HILIP & BERNARD DOMBEY, who spe- 
cialise in the finest antique porcelain, wish 
to buy French furniture and works of art. 

They will offer high prices for figures, vases, 

Candelabra and services from the English and 

Continental factories at 

BOW, WORCESTER, DERBY, CHELSEA, 
ROCKINGHAM, MEISSEN, DRESDEN, 
SEVRES, CAPO-DI-MONTE, etc. 

Miniatures and enamels will also command 

high prices. Their qualified buyer will call by 

appointment and place his experience at your 
disposal.—Write or call: P. & B. DOMBEY, 

9, Shepherd Market, London, W.1. Telephone 

GROsvenor 3585. 

PoEMs WANTED. Send withs.a.e.,Dept.CL., 
Arcadian Agency, Egremont, Cumberland. 
URE SILK PYJAMAS, 85/-; Ladies’ and 
Gentlemen’s. Direct from the makers. 

Luxurious quality. London’s largest selection. 

Patterns from AUSTIN & SMITH. 36, Berkeley 

Street, London, W.1. 


RENEE PAVY Sale of Model Hats, half price 
at 22, Davies St., W.1. MAYfair 4365. 

EA ISLAND POPLIN SHIRTS to measure 

from 38/-. Patterns and self measurement 
form from HOLROYD & COOPER, 34, Spring 
Gardens, Manchester 2. 

OUTH AFRICAN SHERRY? Then show dis- 

crimination and make it LANDDROST, the 
best. 11/6 a bottle. Ask your Wine Merchant. 

PECIALISTS IN FINE TWEEDS and knit- 

wears Since 1846. W. BILL, LTD. Our fam- 
ous shop at 93, New Bond Street, contains a 
wealth of handloomed Shetland and Harris 
tweeds, and a very wide range of Shetland 
cashmere, lambswool and alpaca knitwear for 
ladies and men. As a measure to your affection, 
mark birthdays and anniversaries with a pre- 
sent from W. Bill, your choice can’t be bettered. 
Make a personal visit soon, or write for our 
interesting and well-illustrated catalogue.—W. 
BILL, LTD., 93, New Bond Street, London, W.1. 


UPERFLUOUS HAIR NO PROBLEM. No 

more silent endurance, no more mental 
strain. This disfiguring and re-appearing Facial 
and Body Blemish can be completely and pain- 
lessly removed. Also individual treatment and 
preparations for all skins and acnes. Free 
and personal consultations with MISS MARY 
COVE, Qualified Practitioner. Please phone for 
appt. WEL. 2690 or 6719, or write Secretary, 
11, Old Bond Street, W.1. 
Su in crystal clear water in your GILLIAM 

built pool by installing the new Swimmaster 
Filter —GILLIAM, The Swimming Pool Special- 
ists, Purley, Surrey. Midlands: Unit Pools, 
Ltd., Wolverhampton. 


Tee BRITISH RED CROSS SOCIETY serves 
humanity and must be ready for any sudden 
emergency. You can help by remembering the 
Society in your will. Write for information.— 
14, Grosvenor Crescent, S.W.1. 

RUST INCOMES, annuities or reversions to 

Trust Funds or property. U.K. or over- 
seas. Sales of part or whole arranged.— 
FOSTER & COGHILL, 26, St. James’s Street, 
S.W.1. (WHI. 5561.) 


SITUATIONS VACANT 


EALLY EXPERIENCED GARDENER AND 
COOK for country house in Oxon, Good 
accommodation.—Write Box No. 3304. 


VALUATIONS 


q pees WILLIAMS personally undertakes/ 


valuation of contents of houses, antiques 
and works of art for probate and insurance 
purposes. Very many years experience as a fine 
art auctioneer and member of the British 
Antique Dealers’ Association combine to make 
his views authoritative—-TEMPLE WILLIAMS, 
LTD., Haunch of Venison Yard, Brook Street, 
W.1. (Tel. MAYfair 1486.) 


EDUCATIONAL 


PREEOS FREE to parents seeking Boarding 
schools and good summer holiday accommo- 
dation for children.—Write stating district, fees, 
age, date of entry, etc. BURROW’S SCHOLASTIC 
BUREAU, 3, Imperial House, Cheltenham, Pub- 
lishers of ‘‘Schools of England,’’ etc., post free, 12/- 
| St. George’s Preparatory (5-14).Com- 
mon entrance and scholarship. Ideal climate. 
EARN HAIRDRESSING (for successful 
career Prospects from Secretary, Desk 5, 
LONDON INSTITUTE OF HAIRDRESSING, 
Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.1. 
EARNING FRENCH? Tuition and board 
residence offered villa near Lake Annecy.— 
Cassegrain, Sevrier (Haute-Savoie), France. 


ARIS ACADEMY SCHOOL OF FASHION. 
Designing, Sketching, Draping Dressmak- 
ing, PATTERN-MAKING & CUTTING, which 
are the essentials of making smart, good-fitting 
clothes can be learned quickly and easily by 
our POSTAL TUITION. Visit the Academy or 
write for particulars to MME. J. TROIS 
FONTAINES, 299, Oxford St., London, W.1 
(opposite John Lewis’s Store), MAYfair 5640. 
ECRETARIAL TRAINING. Intensive course 
in Shorthand, Typewriting, Book-keeping 
and Secretarial Practice. Prospectus, The Oxford 
and County Secretarial College, 34, St. Giles. 
TAFFORD HOUSE TUTORIAL COLLEGE, 
10, Phillimore Gardens, Kensington, W.8. 
Individual and group tuition for G.C.E., Col- 
lege Entrance, Science for entry to Medical 


Faculties. Entrance to Dartmouth, Sandhurst, 
Cranwell, etc. Resident or non-resident. Tel. 
WES. 5799. 


ST. GODRIC’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
RESIDENT AND DAY STUDENTS 
Next courses for English and foreign students 
start January 3rd and April 12th, 1961. 
Apply to J. W. LOVERIDGE, M.A. (Cantab.), 
the Principal, St. Godric’s College, 2, Arkwright 
Road, Hampstead, London, N.W.3, HAMpstead 


9831. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


PPLETON’S Delicious hand-raised Pork 

Pies, famous for over 80 years.— 

T. APPLETON AND SONS, Pork Butchers, 
Market Place, Ripon, Yorks. 

[ANGER OUe or unwanted trees and stumps 

removed.—BAGSHOT SAWMILLS, LTD., 

32, London Road, Camberley. Tel. Camberley 41. 


N-TOUT-CAS. The leading makers of 

Tennis and Squash Courts since 1908. Sole 
makers of “‘Bituturf’’ Cricket Pitches, also 
makers of Swimming Pools. Booklet sent on 
application. Head offices: Syston, Leicester; 
London office: Harrods (4th Floor). 


AND-FORGED Entrance and Garden Gates 

superbly made to a high standard and 
finish. A wide range of designs available in 
new 44-page catalogue. Made to standard 
width or to suit existing entrances. Weather- 
vanes, firescreens, grilles—S. C. PEARCE & 
SONS, LTD., Bredfield, Woodbridge, Suffolk. 
Tel. Woodbridge 514. 


HE INVISIBLE MENDING COMPANY.—28, 
Gloucester Road, London, S.W.7, offer a 
prompt POSTAL service for all Invisible Mending. 


IVES EGRES, exquisitely painted from any 
photographs, 53 gns.—VALERIE SERRES, 
32, Guildford St., Brighton, Sussex (Est. 1769). 


INTER SPORTS. Furnished chalets to let. 
—Reliance Service Bureau Ltd. (CL/1), 
162, Station Road, Edgware, Middx. EDG. 6491. 


OUR HOROSCOPE! Your lucky day is 

TODAY! No matter when you were born, 
or under what star . . . It’s TODAY, NOW you 
know about your future ideal home—a Guild- 
wood Cedar Bungalow. Made by CEDAR 
HOMES LIMITED, Artington, Guildford. 


HOOTING STICKS from 22/6. Shooting 

Stick with golfer’s umbrella combined £6/0/0. 
Dual purpose set stick-three legged stool, 
£10/0/0. Travelling Rugs, ‘‘Travelite’’ Travel 
Robes, etc. Send for Catalogue.—REDMAYNE, 
22, Wigton, Cumberland. 


ALNUT AND SYCAMORE Trees 


pur- 


chased standing or felled, top prices paid. 
Immediate cash settlement.—Box No. 3216. 


reach us as follows: 


Owing to the Christmas Holidays, classified advertisement copy should 


By Friday December 9th for the issue of December 22nd 


+> Thursday, December 15th ,, 


December 29th 


” ” ” 


CONNOISSEURS AND 
COLLECTORS 


A INE SELECTION of Early English | 
Watercolours. Call or write for list: | 
THE PULITZER GALLERY, 5, 
High Street, W.8. — : 
ANIIQUE FRENCH marble MANTELPIECES || 
“Meubles Frangais,’’ 44, Sloane St., S.W.1. |} 
NTIQUE, VICTORIAN and modern jewel- 
lery, silver boxes and seals—H. HARRIS, |} 

12, Piccadilly Arcade, London, S.W.1. MAY. 7996. 
NTIQUE WORKS OF ART. Exclusive stock 

of fine 18th-century and reproduction 
carved wood and marble chimney pieces and 


Kensington | 


for sale, also interested in purchasing. No | 
catalogues —T. CROWTHER & SON, LTD., | 
282, North End Road, Fulham, S.W.6. Tel. 
FUL. 1375. i 
NTIQUES AND GARDEN ORNAMENTS. 
Large varied stock. Open Saturdays, Sun- 
days.—The Old Clock House, Ascot, Berks, 905. 
NTIQUES. Has any established firm a | 
vacancy for recently retired officer? Taste, 
integrity and knowledge, particularly silver. 
Contacts in U.S.A.—Write Box 3288. } 
NTIQUES. Regency Side Table, Pedestals, » 
Urns, Queen Anne Mirrors, carved Gilt 
Frames, Chinese Chippendale Chairs, Crystal 
Chandeliers. No dealers——Box No. 3306. i 
NTIQUES. When in the Cotswolds visit The 
Manor House, STANTON, near Broad- : 
way, Worcs. Just off the Broadway-Cheltenham 
Road, 23 miles from Broadway. Tel. Stanton 251!" 


AFE YOU SELLING: Antique Silver, Jewel-, 
lery, Oriental Works of Art, Coins, Medals 
and Decorations, Paperweights, English Paint- 


Antiquities?—If so, consult SPINK & SON, 
LTD. (Est. 1772), 5/7, King Street, St. James’s, © 
S.W.1. 


“ings and Drawings, Egyptian and Classical ; 
; 
: 


Tel, WHItehall 5275. 


CARVED PINE 
MANTELPIECES 
Prices from £14/10/0 
HALLIDAY’S 


28, Beauchamp Place, 


Knightsbridge, S.W.3. KEN. 5534. 


INEST VICTORIANA. Glass, needlework, 

lace, furniture and textiles. — QUALITY — 
WOOD, Cropley Grove, Ousden, nr. Newmarket, 
Suffolk. Tel. Ousden 226. On road B1063. Open 
on Sundays. 


ARDEN ORNAMENTS. We have a large! 

collection for sale and are always interested — 
in purchasing fine antique pieces in Lead, 
Stone and Marble, also Period Wrought-iron 
Gates, etc. No catalogues—T. CROWTHER 
& SON, LTD., 282, North End Road, Fulham, 
S.W.6. Tel. FUL. 1375. 


Qos TEA AND COFFEE SERVICES. Trays 
Waiters, Dishes, Spoons and Forks, Candle-— 
sticks, Candelabra, etc. Also all types of 
Antique Jewellery. GARRARD & CO. LTD., 
Crown Jewellers, are particularly interested toy 
purchase and offer the best possible prices. 
Send pieces to 112, Regent St., London, W.1., or! 
a personal visit to our London showroom ~ 
would be welcomed, ( 
[THE RUMMER—a man’s glass for a man’s — 
drink, but of course, from Hutton’s— ~ 
J, HUTTON, Antiques, 108, High Street, Berk- | 
hamsted, Herts. Tel. 460. On A41. P 
WANTED, Antique Bed of any nationality or 
period from Stuart to Victorian.—Box 3309. 


Kes 


INTERIOR DECORATIONS __ 


Br) ILES of CURZON STREET 


7 
4 


WISHES 
ALL FRIENDS and CLIENTS 
The COMPLIMENTS of the SEASON 
and 
A PREPOSTEROUSLY PROSPEROUS 
NEW YEAR 


35, CURZON ST., LONDON, W.1. MAY fair 3668. 


CHOOL OF DECORATION. Michael Inch- 

bald, M.S.1.A., F.R.S.A., M.B.A.D.A., will 
run a concentrated course, starting Jan. 15th — 
for ten weeks, covering every aspect of design — 
and decoration, modern, classical, including 
furniture, silver, china, as well as a practical 
course of upholstery, furniture painting and — 
repairs. Fee 100 gns. For further particulars 
apply MRS. INCHBALD, 10, Milner St., S.W.3. — 


RESTORATIONS AND REPAIRS 


HINA REPAIRS AND FINE ART RESTORA- 
TIONS.—P. & B. DOMBEY, 9, Shepherd 
Market, London, W.1. GROsvenor 3585. 
Glass REPAIRS of all kinds, Cutting down, 
fusing, etc. Chipped glasses reground and 
polished.—VALENTINE PIRIE, 144a, Brompton 
Road, London, S.W.3. KEN. 5828. 
WN toilet Brushes rebristled and sets reno- 
vated in any material. Also restorations, 
of the Antique, and repairs of all descriptions, 
in any material. 
TORTOISESHELL & IVORY HOUSE LTD., 
24, Chiltern Street, London, W.1. WELbeck 8031, 
ESTORATION AND CONSERVATION of 
the Antique—bronze, ceramics, enamels, 
ivories, jades, tortoiseshell, mother of pearl, 
objets d’art, etc. — G. GARBE, 23, Charlotte 
St., London, W.1. MUSeum 1268. Founded 1770. 


CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY: This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publishers first given, be lent, 
re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the ful! retail price of 2/6 and that it shall not be lent, re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated condition ~ 
or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade; or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 


| 


| attractive pieces from which to choose. 


| 29/- 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


a BOX OF APPLES. Highest quality Cox’s 


Orange Pippins. Expertly packed, dis- 


_ patched to anywhere in British Isles. Carriage 


Free. 10 lb. 18/-, 20 lb. 36/--—C.W.O0.—NOR- 
WOOD’S FRUIT FARM, Ticehurst, Sussex. 
GIFT FOR THE COLLECTOR. 18th century 
furniture, china, silver or glass—From 
Woburn Antique Galleries. Tel. Woburn 200. 
NGLERS welcome ANGLERS’ ANNUAL, 
the angling publication of special distinc- 
Bookstalls 5/-, post 6/-.—ANGLERS’ 


tion, 


| ANNUAL, Heathcock Court, Strand, W.C.2. 
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MEN'S SPORTSOCKS. Thick Scotch wool, 

handknit, 3 prs. 26/6; shooting stockings 
23/6 pr.; sturdiest pullovers 61/6. Post 1/6. 
Renowned country-wear. Munro-Friend (CL), 
Ladygrove House, Twodales, Matlock (Derbys.). 


ARTY FROCKS and Christmas Gifts for 

the newly born and those under 5 years 
old. Reasonably priced.—PETITE CAROLINE, 
16, Motcomb Street, Belgrave Square, London, 
S.W.1. BELgravia 1010. 


| Poe oe GLASS for Christmas presents. We 


have a large and varied selection of most 
If you 
are unable to call, send for our detailed list, 
price 6d. Post free-—CECIL DAVIS LTD., 3, 
Grosvenor Street, London, W.1. Tel. GRO, 3130. 


ATHING LUXURY PERFECTED!—Black 

Forest Natural Sparkling Pine-Needle Bath 
Tablets. Delicious fragrance, guaranteed 
refreshing, 21/- per gift box of 36 tablets or 
per 50, post free —RAVIKA, LTD., 64, 
Aldermanbury, London, E.C.2. 


BETTABRIDGE 


|A LASTING GIFT for LASTING FRIENDSHIP 


Here is a gift that will please every Bridge 
player—beginner or expert. 


Any Bridge deal can be set up quickly and a 
flick of the finger will return the cards to the 
original deal. Ideal for travelling—a wonderful 


| gift for Christmas. 


From all good stores, price 63/-. 


Free illustrated brochure from: 
ARIEL PRODUCTIONS LTD. 


| Dept. CL, 70-72, Jermyn Street, London, S.W.1. 


OLLECTORS’ PIECES. Genuine Elizabeth II 
1958 Gold Sovereigns, £4.—I*rom Turner and 


| Leveridge, Ltd., The Jewellers, Colchester, Essex. 


de JAGER’S 
GIFT TOKENS 

make a fascinating Christmas Gift as Recipi- 
ents can select their own choice of Bulbs from 
our Spring or Autumn Catalogues with the 
added pleasure of growing the bulbs and a 
} lasting memory of the donor. 
GIFT TOKENS to any amount will be sent to 

any address. 


|) P. de JAGER & SONS (LONDON) LTD., 


| and 50/-. 
‘LIMITED, Sidnalls, 


48, Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 


XCLUSIVELY YOURS. The latest perfume 
creation in the best French tradition 


ICH FRUIT CAKE. Unique in richness 
and goodness. The World Famous “Big 
Sister.’’ 3 lb., 13/-; 6 lb., 25/-. Post paid.— 
SHILLING COFFEE CO. LTD., 16, Philpot 
Lane, London, E.C.3. 
QHOOTING STOCKINGS, 12/11. Shooting 
Socks, 7/11. Plain Lovat green, beige, fawn, 
brown; state boot size. 


Quality guaranteed.— 


“MONTAGUE JEFFERY, Outfitters, St. Giles 
Crescent, Northampton. 
HORTBREAD. Made by hand. Pre-War 
excellence and purity. 1 lb. tins, 9/-. 


Post paid.—SHILLING COFFEE CO, LTD., 
16, Philpot Lane, London, E.C.3. 
Se ANTIQUES. Please send 1/- for very 
descriptive catalogue of many unique little 
things in gold, silver, porcelain, bygones, curios, 
etc., delightful for collectors or presents. Prices 
from shillings upwards. No export.—CLAUDE 
GODWIN, Old Knockwood, Tenterden, Kent. 
HE MOST WELCOME GIFT FOR ANY 
LADY. Give her ‘‘SUZETTE,’’ the newest 
adjustable stand and make her home dressmak- 
ing a pleasure. Brochure from manufacturers. 
—SIEGEL & STOCKMAN, LTD., 22, Dering 
Street, London, W.1. Dept. C.L. MAYfair 3722/3. 
HE PERFECT GIFT for friends at home or 
Overseas is a subscription for ‘Country 
Life.” A year’s Gift Subscription costs £7/10/0 
(Inland), £7/17/6 (abroad) or £6/17/6 (Canada) 
from Subscription Manager (CL/PCX), Tower 
House, Southampton Street, London, W.C.2. 
ROPICAL MAGIC! There’sno other word for 
the subtle blending of perfect mildness and 
full character which makes La Tropical de Luxe 
the ideal cigars to give this Christmas. La 
Tropical, finest of fine Jamaicas, are available 
in all the usual sizes and packings from 3/2 
each and other sizes singly in aluminium tubes 
from 3/9, 
wer: NOT be photographed in the relaxed 
comfort of your home? It could be a 
chance for your family to be portrayed as well 
—or your animals—CHRISTIAN FAIRFAX, 
Brook House, Great Waldingfield, Sudbury, 
Suffolk. 


Fleurelle 10. Handbag size 6/-, gift sizes 30/- 
Post free. Write FLEURELLE 
Blackwell, Bromsgrove, 


Worcestershire. 


“TLOID’’: Handsome gift pack for men, 
de luxe bottles. After-Shave, Pre-Shave and 


|Cologne. Price 42/- from stores and chemists. 


| Rose and Hunting Mackinnon. 


If any difficulty, send cheque direct M. & R. 
NORTON, LTD., 9, Park Hill, London, S.W.4. 
RENCH CRYSTALLIZED FRUITS. Assorted 
Apricots, Greengages, Pears and Figs. Wood 
boxes. 13 lb., 16/6; 3 lb. presentation, 30/-; 
post paid—SHILLING COFFEE CO. LTD., 
16, Philpot Lane, London, E.C.3, 
LAMOROUS “LIFELONS’’—the nine-lives 
Nylons, guaranteed by Taylor Woods—they 


‘\last so much’ longer. Day Lifelon 14/11 pr., 


Night Lifelon 17/11 pr.—MUSGROVES, Kendal, 

Westmorland. 
\TANDUIA. 

{ Masterpiece. 

SHILLING COFFEE CO. LTD., 

Lane, London, E.C.3. 


The Turin Confectioners’ 
1 lb. tins, 21/-, post paid.— 
16, Philpot 


INTER AND CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS 

—heautiful Iris Seed Pods, full of bright 
Orange Scarlet Berries, 36 sprays 10/-, 100 20/-. 
Teasels and Ivy Sprays 5/- doz. Post 2/-.— 
MISS BUCKLER, Magnolia Farm, Burton 
Bradstock, Dorset. 
1 LB. CARTONS OF APPLES AND PEARS. 

Cox’s Orange best graded quality, 22 to 23 
inches in 12 lb. cartons at 22/- carriage paid, 
c.w.o. Other apples including Ribston, Egre- 
mont Russet and Blenheim Orange. Ask for full 
list of apples and pears.——JUSTIN BROOKE, 
LTD., Wickambrook, nr, Newmarket. 


LIVESTOCK 


ELIABLE, QUIET, keen, quick working 
Ferrets, 25/- each, carriage and box 5/-. 
For all breeds of dogs, rabbits, pigeons, cavies, 
3d. for terms and quotation—ABBOT BROS, 
(est. 1876), Thuxton, Norfolk. Mattishall 220. 


CATS 


EDIGREE S.P. SIAMESE KITTENS, House 
trained.—Box 3305. 


RAHAME MERVYN Portraits of Children 
in 100s of homes. Oils/pastels.—-Box 3230. 
ARRIS TWEED TARTAN RUGS. Complete 
with carrying case and kilt pin. Size 66 x 
33 inches in Black Watch, Princess Margaret 
Price 58/-.— 


| Write to MACLENNAN & MACLENNAN, LTD., 


| Harris. 


| Oxford Street, W.C.1. 
pt ALrAN COSTUME dolls in colourful authen- 


Granite Buildings, Stornoway, Isle of Lewis and 

Postage and packing 1/6. 

F YOU WANT TO BE DISCRIMINATING 
when buying a watch consult CAMERER 

CUSS & CO. (Established 1788), 54/6, New 

MUS. 8960. 


tic provincial dress. Size 6 in., 14/9 each.— 
WALLACE, 23, Hawkhead Road, Paisley. 
ARRONS GLACES, Finest French in at- 
tractive fancy tins. 7 02. 8/6, 14 oz. 16/-. 
Post paid.—SHILLING COFFEE CO. LTD., 
16, Philpot Lane, London, E.C.3. 
IN/[oSELEEN battery operated WALLCLOCK 
suitable for all rooms and fully guaran- 
teed, £4/19/6. McKELLEN battery operated 
rotary action DRY SHAVER with amazingly 
efficient cutting action. Ideal for travel, sport or 
second razor use. Fully guar. at £3/9/6.—Details 
McKELLEN, Cooksey Farm, Bromsgrove. 
INK.— Every woman’s dream. No finer 
Christmas Gift than a glamorous Mink 


‘Stole, From £100. Also Flank . Musquash 
Models from 18 gns.—JOHN KAY, 67, St. 
John’s Wood High Street, London, N.W.8. 


PRImrose 6904. 
PN AcCak PRESENTS. We haye a wide 

range of gifts including nautical costume 
jewellery, silver and gold brooches, ear-rings, 
cuff-links, compacts, charms; code flag hoists 
and tiepins. Lists on request.—CAPT. O. M. 
WATTS, LTD., 49, Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, 
London, W.1. HYDe Park 4633. 

VERSEAS FRIENDS and all with a place 

for Britain in their heart will love our 
“‘Sceptered Isle’ map Supper Cloth colourfully 
depicting British legendary. Price 24s. 6d. ppd. 
G.B, Willingly sent on appro.—HUNTER AND 
SMALLPAGE, LTD., York. Est. 1875. 

OY ALFONSE of 14, Dover St., W.1, photo- 

graphs children’s natural portraits, is an 
artist and also paints WALL MURALS, 
children’s especially. 
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CHINCHILLAS 
HINCHILLA IMPORTER requires agent.— 
LEVEN CHINCHILLAS, Leven, Hull. 
DOGS 
| BAe MINIATURE SCHNAUZERS. Bred 
for temperament, brains and beauty. Ideal 
town or country.—Miss Peck, Yew Tree Cottage, 
Arlington, Polegate, Sussex. Tel. Alfriston 419. 


FRENSE DN CAVALIER K.C. SPANIEL PUP- 
PIES. Championship Stock. 8 weeks old.— 
DOYLE, 15, Springdale Av., Broadstone, Dorset. 
BOsEEs: Lovely Puppies by Ch. Summerdale 
Shamus and Ch. S.N. Freelancer, ex-win- 
ning Ch. Winking Light, Viking Daughters. 
Show or pets, 5} and 64 mths. From 15 gns.— 
GRAINGER, Clarifont, Station Rd., Ashvale, 
Farnborough, Hants 2431. 
(CUR esl miniature smooth Dachshunds. 
Only 3 1960 puppies now for sale, All 
outcome of famous champions. Black and 
Tan Dog and Bitch, 3 months; Red Bitch, 
6 months; very small, house trained. All 
Kennel Club K.C. registration. 25 gns.— 
BROWNLOW, The Pepper Boxes, Great 
Missenden, Bucks. Tel. Hampden Row 269 or 
Gerrards Cross 2460. 
POX eS LONE DOG HOTEL, Danton Lane, 
Folkestone 75586. Modern boarding and 
quarantine accommodation. Enquiries welcomed. 
OLDEN LABRADOR DOG, 4 years, good 
home, preferably country, urgently needed. 
Owner will give due business reasons.—Reply 


CHARITY APPEALS 


YAS MINA 

Home near Tunis for 100 Algerian Refugee 
boys, aged 5-15. They have been adrift for 
years—often eating earth to allay hunger. Now 
they are well, fed, happy and SAFE. Will you 
help us maintain this act of mercy? We need 
£4,000 @ year. 

Honorary Treasurer, WAR ON WANT, 

9, Madeley Road, Ealing, London, W.4. 


SHOPPING BY POST 


A NEW DEAL FOR BUYING CARPETS 


Buy at Contract Prices (25 per cent discount) 
27in. All wool English Wilton. Plain colours. 
All “Famous Branded’’ goods (usually 54/6 
per yard). 
39/6 per yard. 
fine quality plain Wiltons (usually 
Also available in 9 ft, broadloom. 
27/6 per yard. 
27in. multi-coloured Wilton (quality equal to 
35/- per yard). 


27in. 
39/11). 


21/- per yard. 


SUPPLIED AND LAID IN THREE DAYS 
Phone or write for patterns, sent FREE on 
request. 24 months terms arranged. 


SELBY CARPETING LIMITED, 


119-125, Finsbury Pavement, 
London, E.C.2. 
MONarch 0374. 

RB ScEmEs: KILTS, Clan Tartans, Skirts, Rugs, 

Tweeds, Day and Evening Highland Dress. 
Lyle & Scott Knitwear. Price Lists.—Hugh 
Macpherson (Scotland), Ltd., Manufacturers, 
C.L., 17, West Maitland St., Edinburgh, 12. 

ANKRUPT SALE. Gin 29/9, etc. Full list. 

—Box No. 3280, 

ASHMERES, SHETLAND SWEATERS with 

matching skirts, hand-woven tweeds. When 
visiting -the Cotswolds and Stratford-upon- 
Avon, be sure to call at THE KNITTING SHOP, 
Broadway, England’s prettiest village. 

URABLE TWEEDS, in pure new wool for 

men and women. Pleasant shades for work 
and leisure, 25/- per yard, 56-58 in. wide, post 
free. Write for patterns -DENHOLM TWEEDS, 
Hornshole, Hawick, Scotland. 
JRAEMBOUSE Pork Sausages. Finest Pickled 

Hams and Poultry for Xmas. Also Beef, 
Lamb, Pork and Veal produced on own farms; 
post paid—SAM GIBBS, Stonecombe Farm, 
Beaminster, Dorset. 
Bi INISH-IT-YOURSELF”’ TARTAN KILTED 

SKIRTS; ladies’ 79/6; children’s 49/6. Pro- 
fessionally pleated and finished apart from two 
simple hems and fastenings. Also made-to- 
measure Skirts in Tartans and Tweeds, and 
Knitting Wools. Details and Patterns from 
MOFFAT HANDLOOM WEAVERS, 
6, Ladyknowe, Moffat, Scotland. 


|S us TWEEDS: lively selection of 
designs and colours. Patterns on request.— 
DEESIDE HAND LOOM WEAVERS, 14, Rubis- 
law Terrace Lane, Aberdeen. 

IGHLAND OUTFITS. Day and evening 

wear, all accessories, kilts, kilt jackets, 
sporrans, skean dhus, etc. TARTAN SKIRTS, 
any design. Pattern prices sent. Special ex- 
port department.—J. MORRISON, Dept. C.L., 
461, Lawnmarket, Edinburgh. 
ING SUITS FOR OLD. Have your favourite 

suit or jacket copied in a fine worsted 
Scotch, Manx or Cumberland quality tweed. 
Our unique suit copying service ensures satis- 
faction. Prices, suits from £14/5/0 to £29/10/0. 
Write for patterns and particulars. 

REDMAYNE, 
23, Wigton, Cumberland. 

] Paw aa BY POST. A preview of Scot- 

land’s loveliest new range of Scottish 
Tweeds. Fashion favourites in charming colour 
tones and varying weight; state preferences. 
Patterns to be returned.—FRAZERS TWEEDS, 
Perth. 
QR RO Clothing by ROCKALL. Illus- 

trated brochure from BURNE’S SHOW- 
ROOM, Bosham, Sussex. 

HEETS, Blankets, Towels. Branded top- 

quality articles, all guaranteed, at attrac- 
tive discounted prices.—Price-list from Thorn- 
ber Textiles (CL), 7, Hargreaves St, Burnley. 
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FOR THE GOURMET 


PARESNDON DULL MEALS. We offer under this 
heading every week in ‘‘Country Life’ 
foodstuffs of superlative excellence. The follow- 
ing are a small selection from our Christmas 
List. Other items are also advertised in this 
issue under ‘‘Christmas Gifts.’” ALL GREEN 
ASPARAGUS SPEARS. Sensationally excellent. 
Direct from California. 14} oz. tins, 8 for 40/-. 
CHOICE BRISKET OF BEEF, 2 lb. tins, 18/-. 
OX TONGUE, The most delicious and tender 
on sale, 2 lb. 24/-- AMERICAN TOMATO 
JUICE, 20 oz. tins, 8 for 20/-. PETITS POIS. 
Finest Continental. 133 oz. tins, 8 for 28/-. 
PRUNES MAGNIFICENT, The Largest Im- 
ported, 3 lb., 14/-. WHITE PEACHES. The 
Most Exquisite, 15 oz. tins, 8 for 26/-. CALI- 
FORNIAN FANCY PEACHES. Finest Pre-War 
Quality. Large Halves in Extra Heavy Syrup. 
30 oz. tins, 6 for 34/-. APRICOTS, 6 for 30/-. 
KADOTA FIGS. 6 for 35/-. Four tins each 
Peaches, Figs and Apricots (12 tins), 66/-. 
REAL TURTLE SOUP, 1 lb. tins, 8 for 28/-. 
AUNT MARY’S TOMATO. 8 for 21/-. 
SWEDISH MUSHROOM SOUP, 123 oz. tins, 
8 for 32/-. GOOSE LIVER PATE. Finest French 
23 oz. tins, 6 for 28/-. CANADIAN MAPLE 
SYRUP, direct from Quebec. One hundred per 
cent pure, 83 lb. drums 55/-. All Post Paid.— 
SHILLING COFFEE CO. LTD., 16, Philpot 
Lane, London, E.C.3. 
An Italian Rice of delicious flavour, 
large Brown, cooks white. 


“SO-HO”” BRAND 
*“CRYSTAL RICE” 


Ideal for Risotto, Curry or any other dish where 
separate-grain rice is appreciated. It swells 
and does not overcook. 


Sole distributors for U.K. 
GUY LEONARD & CO. LTD., 

LONDON, W.1. GERrard 6791/2 

HESTNUT STUFFING. Unsweetened pure 

Chestnut Purée for stuffing poultry, game, 
etc., 1 lb. tins, 3 for 12/-. Whole Peeled Boiled 
Chestnuts. Preserved in Water. 21 oz. tins, 
3 for 24/-. All post paid.—SHILLING COFFEE 
CO, LTD., 16, Philpot Lane, London, E.C.3. 

AME PIES. Freshly made for each order 

with pheasant pate-de-foie gras and 
savoured wine stock as made for over a century. 
17/9 (5 portions); 29/-; 41/3; 54/9, inc. postage. 


—ADDISONS (C.L.), The Colonnade, St. 
Leonards, Sussex. Orders for Xmas delivery 
now being accepted. 

QOLKSTAM, Rich Golden. A rich, well 


balanced and fully matured South African 
Sherry in the Oloroso style. Direct from the 
shippers and blenders. 11/- per bottle, carriage 
paid—_ELDRIDGE, POPE & CO., LITD., 
Dorchester, Dorset. 

HE FINEST VIN ROSE IN THE WORLD— 

CHATEAU DE SELLE. This famous Proven- 
cal wine, so popular with English visitors to the 
South of France, is now obtainable at 17/6 a 
bottle from EHRMANNS, of Grafton Street, 
Piccadilly, W.1, Tel. HYDe Park 1847. 

THE FRENCHMAN visiting our Restaurant 
will be advised to sample an Entrecéte of the 
finest Scotch Beef, with fresh English vege- 
tables—but the Englishman should indulge in 
such delicacies as Cuisses de Grencuille Proven- 
cale and Rognons de Veau Flambés. 

French Cuisine of the highest standard, 
especially selected wines, and a pleasantly 
luxurious atmosphere are perfectly combined 
in Joseph & Martin’s 

““GENEVIEVE” 
in 13, Thayer Street, Marylebone, W.1. 
Please reserve at HUN, 2244 or WEL. 5923 - 
(Sorry, but we close on Sundays.) 


DRESS AGENCIES 


14 FS & SHACKLETON PAY fair prices for 
ladies’, gentlemen’s and children’s dis- 
carded or misfit garments and furs, also house- 
hold linen, curtains, silver and plated articles, 
jewellery of every description. Offer or cheque 
by return for consignment. — FERN HOUSE, 
Norbiton, Kingston-upon-Thames, Surrey. 


TAILORING 


EW SUITS FOR OLD. Have your favourite 
suit or jacket copied in a fine worsted 
Scotch, Manx or Cumberland quality tweed. 
Our unique suit copying service ensures satis- 


faction. Prices, suits from £14/5/0 to £29/10/0. 
Write for patterns and particulars. 
REDMAYNE, 
23, Wigton, Cumberland. 
CORSETIERES 


HIRTS made to measure from 30/-. Wide 
choice of patterns from A. GARSTANG, 
LTD., 2, Corporation Street, Blackburn. 
ROUSERS, JODHPURS, BREECHES. 
Ladies’, Gent’s, Children’s made to measure 
from 41/-. Send now for Free Pattern, Cavalry 
Twill, Terylene, Worsted, Bedfords, Corduroys, 
Whips, Tweeds. Measure Form and Style Book. 
All suits. Hacking Jackets, etc. Satisfaction 
guaranteed.—HEBDEN CORD CO., LTD. (Dept. 
C.L.), Hebden Bridge, Yorks. 


FURS 
UR AND JEWELLERY Sales.—Entries to 


NICKSON, Horncombe, Ardingly, Sussex. Sussex Auction Galleries, Haywards Heath. 
FJOME WANTED for 6-month old Black UCH SENSIBLE PRICES. Fair dealing 
Schnauzer Dog.—LONGDEN, Westland, trustworthy Furriers. Established 25 years. 


Wisborough Green, Sussex. (WisGreen 219). 
YCHWOOD POODLES, SMALL MINIA- 
TURES, black, white, silver. Pets or 

prizewinners. From 15 gns. Gay and friendly.— 

MRS, HALL, Ewelme Park, Henley-on-Thames, 

Tel. Nettlebed 279. 


MINK 


New furs of originality and distinction. Your 
furs part exchanged, or imaginatively and 
inexpensively remodelled. 
WILLIAMS & HUTCHINS, 
8, Hanover Square, W.1. 
MAYfair 3912-4110. 


FUR HIRE 


Mss BREEDING FOR PROFIT. Prospec- 
tive beginners offered free help by Mink 
farm securing Britain’s top pelt prices. Cham- 
pion U.K. herd. Genuinely superior breeders 
provided.—Free booklet.—G. HOWARD TRIPP, 
O.B.E., New Forest Mink Farm, Lymington, 
(2657), Hants. 


Canadian Magazine Post. Entered 


ews Agency, Limited. Annua 


HIRE—BE GLAMORISED IN MINK 
An elegant fur from a wonderful selection, 
including all the Mutation Colours. No 
Deposit. Brochure sent on request. Completely 
confidential service TWENTIETH CENTURY 
FUR HIRERS, LTD., 10, Princes Street, 
Hanover Square, London, W.1. MAYfair 2711. 


RIGBY & PELLAR, 12, South Molton Street, 
W.1. MAYfair 6708. 
By Appointment to H.M. The Queen. 
Corsetiéres. 
Your MATERNITY CORSET individually made 
to measure by experts. 


FRENCH CLEANING 


| REG needs special care send it to GUILLAUME. 
The cost is somewhat high but so is the ser- 
vice.—59, Davies St., London, W.1. MAY. 2275. 
ee canna 


WANTED 


LL TYPES of modern and antique guns and 
pistols purchased. Enquiries J. M. Powell, 
Gunmaker, Reigate, Surrey. Tel. 4111. 
ANTIQUE GUNS 
£15 to £150 paid for Antique ‘COLTS’ Re- 
volvers and pairs of Flintlock Pistols—prefer- 
ably in wooden cases. All fine obsolete Firearms, 
Cannon, Bowie Knives, etc., wanted. Misc. 
collections bought. — JOHN KESTERTON, 
Gunsmith, Townsend Street, Cheltenham. 
Telephone 5882, 
WANTED. Guns, Swords, Spears, Animal 
Heads and Cases of Birds.—J. HANBURY, 
Exmouth House, 3/11, Pine Street, E.C.1. Tel. 
TERminus 7631. 
JANTED. Old American Colt Revolvers, 
fine duelling pistols, in boxes. Good 
prices ROBERT ABELS, C-860, Lexington 
Avenue, New York 21, N.Y., U.S.A. 
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'. PLANTERS’ PUNCH 


3 parts Myers. | part lime or lemon juice. 
| teaspoon sugar and dash of Angostura 
per glass. Shake well with ice. Garnish 


IES 


o) 


Here are a few other 


ideas for your delight 


MYERS 
& Bitter Lemon 


MYERS 
& Bitter Orange 


MCN 6881 | J 


dark and mellow 
RUM! 


BOTTLED IN JAMAICA 


